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JORD & NAGLE COMPANY -B 


COPYRIGHT, 1907, LORD & NAGLE COMPANY, REG. U.S. PAT. OFF. 


The Textile-Finishing Machinery Co. 


HOWARD BUILDING 


STAIRWAYS, 83 EXCHANGE PLACE [ENTRANCES] Evevator, 171 weEsTMINSTER ST. 


Singeing Machines, 
Boiling Kiers, 


Washers, Squeezers, 


Chemie and Sour 
Rusden Patent 
Centinuous Chainless 
Steamer, 

Aniline Agers, 
Dyeing Machines, 
Open Soapers, 
Blanket Washers, 
Color Kettles, 


Horizontal or Vertical 
Drying Machines, with 
Copper or Tinned Iron 
Cylinders, 


Automatic Tentering 
Machines, 


Water and Starch Man- 
gies, 


Dampening Machines, 


Dyeing Machines for 
Chain Warps. 


PROVIDENCE, R. I. 


BUILDERS OF 
ALL KINDS OF 


MACHINERY 


FOR 


BLEACHING 


DYEING 


DRYING 


AND 


HINISHING 


Calenders for Rolling, 
Glazing, Chasing and 
Embossing, also Cal- 
enders for Moire Fin- 
ish. 


Sole Manufacturers of 
Patented Flexible 
Cloth Expander for 
Cylinder Drying Ma- 
ehines, Calenders, 
Mangles, &e. 


Patent Combination 
Rolls Made of Cotton 
and Husk, especially 
adapted for Soft Fin- 
ish, Unequalled for 
Elasticity and Dura- 
bility. 


Cotton, Paper, Husk, 
Chilled Iron, Brass 
and Rubber Rolls, 
Electro-deposited 
Copper Rolls for all 
Purposes. 


Padding and Drying 
Machines for Shade 
Cloths. 


Single and Double Cyl- 
inder Engines. 


Hydraulic Presses and 
Pumps. 


Mercerizing Machinery for Piece Goods and Yarn in the Warp or Chain 


ALL KINDS OF OUTFITS FOR BLEACHING THREAD AND SOFT TWISTED YARN. 
BLEACHING MACHINERY FOR YARNS IN THE WARP OR CHAIN. 


Estimates, Drawings and full particulars of complete plants furnished on application. 


Southern Agent, STUART W. CRAMER, Charlotte, N. C. 


» Equitable Building, Atlanta, Ga, 











Calender and Mangle Rolls 


COTTON 

PAPER (LINEN, COTTON OR MANILLA) 
FELT PAPER 

COMBINATION (COTTON AND HUSK) 


COMBINATION (COTTON AND EXCELSIOR) 


PATENTED 
HUSK 


FIBRE 


BRASS CHILLED IRON RUBBER 


H. W. BUTTERWORTH & SONS CO. 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


BLEACHING, DYEING, DRYING AND FINISHING MA- 
CHINERY FOR SILK, COTTON AND WORSTED FABRICS. 
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Cotton and Worsted 
Machinery 


With Modifications to Suit Any Class of Work. 


Cotton Machinery: Cards, Railway Heads, Drawing 
Frames, Fly Frames, Speeders, Ring Spinning Frames, Twisters, 
Spoolers, Reels, Warpers, Slashers, Winders, Looms, Shearing 
Machines, Balling Machines, Folders, Stamping Maclines, Sewing 
Machines, Size Pumps, Size Kettles, Drawing-in Frames, Baling 
Presses, Indigo Grinders. 


Worsted Machinery: Spinning Frames with caps, 
rings or flyers, Dandy Rovers and Reducers, Cone Second Finish- 
ers, Reducers and Rovers, Gill Boxes for Drawing, Preparing and 


Finishing, Weigh Boxes and Drawing Boxes, Cap Trap, Flyer and 
Ring Twisters. 


Plans, Specifications and Estimates furnished upon application. 


Lowell Machine Shop 


LOWELL, MASS. 
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We make 


Draper, 
Whitin, 
McMullan 


and other 
types of 


Spindles; 
also 


Northrop Looms, 
Twisters, 
Warpers, 

Spoolers, 
Reels, 





Banding Machines, 


etc., etc. 





Two New Draper Company, 
Large Size HOPEDALE, 
Spinning Spindles. rMASS. 
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Cotton Machinery 
MASON MACHINE WORKS, 


TAUNTON, MASS. 


Southern Office, 
Charlotte, 


Combers, Railway 
Heads, Drawing Frames 
Spinning Frames, Mules and Looms 


INCLUDING 


Plain and Fancy Silk Looms 
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Saco and Pettee Machine Shops 


NEWTON UPPER FALLS, MASS., U. S. A. 


COTTON 
MACHINERY 






Pickers, 


Revolving 






Flat Cards, 






















Drawing 
Frames, 
Railway Heads, 
Slubbing, 
Intermediate 
and 
Roving 
Frames, 
Spinning Frames, 
Spoolers 


and 







Biddeford, Me. 


Reels. 


Newton Upper Falls, Mass. 


Southern Agent, A. H. WASHBURN, Charlotte, N. C. 
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WHITIN MACHINE WORKS, 
Cotton Machinery 


WHITINSVILLE, MASS. 





iia im Ra 


HICH SPEED COMBER 1906 MODEL. 


Revolving Flat Carding Engines, 
Sliver Lap Machines, 
Ribbon Lap Machines, Combers, | 
Railway Heads, Drawing Frames, 
Spinning Frames, Spoolers, Twisters, 
Long Chain Quilling Machines, Reels, Looms. 


OO a ele BRT grit oo te 


Southern Agent, Trust Building, CHARLOTTE, N. C. 
Ss. W. CRAMER Equitable Building, ATLANTA, CA. 
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“Ritson Products” 





Blowing Systems 


For Conveying Bale Cotton 
from Storehouse to Picker-room 





Self-Feeding Openers 
Lappers and 
Cleaning Trunks 


Waste-Working Machinery 


Raw Stock Cotton Dryers 


We own the Patterns and can furnish REPAIR PARTS for PICKERS 


formerly built by 







WHITEHEAD & ATHERTON, Lowell, Mass. 
ATHERTON MACHINE CO., - - Lowell, Mass. 
A. T. ATHERTON MACHINE CO., Pawtucket, R. I. 


Kitson Machine Shop 


Lowell, Mass. 


eee e _eees 
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SCOTT & WILLIAMS 


2079 €£. Cumberland Street, Philadelphia, Pa, U. S.‘ A. 


Full Particulars, 


Samples nnd Special 
Catalogues on Application. 


Plain, Single 
Lever or with 
Welt, Slack Course 
and Automatic 
Slackening Device 
for Welt. 

Improved Meas- 
uring Device, by 
actual length knit. 

Sizes 8 to 24 in- 
ches, inclusive, 
varying by one 
inch. 

Numberof Feeds, 
t to 12, according 
to style and di- 
ameter of machine. 

Solid Forged 
Steel Cylinders, 
specially hardened 
or with patent in- 
serted walls for 
fine fabrig. 


Special Machin- 


ery for Sweaters, 
etc. 


We build 
Loopers, 
Ribbers and 
other Ma- 
chinery for 
Knitting 
Mills 


A Complete 
Line of Full 
Automatic and 
1-8 Automatic 
Seamless 
Hosiery 
Machinery. 


Underwear 
and Hosiery 





Rib Knitting Machinery 
for 


The illustration 
shows our 


Improved 
High Speed 
Single 
Lever 
Automatic 
Ribbed 
Underwear 
Machine 


for making ladies’ 
and gents’ ribbed 
underwear, union 
suits, etc., plain 
and shaped. 





















| 
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UNIVERSAL. 


QTHE UNIVERSAL SYSTEM OF WINDING is as comprehensive as its name 


implies. 


qTHE NEW NUMBER FIFTY WINDER covers a wide range of work and 
by means of interchangeable parts can be adapted for CONING and TUBING or 
DOUBLING two and three ends up. The cost of special attachments is so reasonable 
and the extra parts required so few that manufacturers can easily afford to carry full 
equipments in stock to have them available for varying market requirements. 


@THE UNIVERSAL ‘*‘NU-TAPER” OPEN-SPACED CONE gives absolutely 
perfect delivery with uniform tension from start to finish of unwinding. Soft spun varn 
can be soft wound—the automatic relief of tension and pressure during winding insuring 
a particularly delicate handling. The UNIVERSAL SYSTEM is the only method of 
winding which does not crush, crinkle or stretch the yarn, disturb the twist or destroy 
the elasticity. 


q@THE UNIVERSAL TWO-WAY and THREE-WAY TUBES are particularly 
idapted for DOUBLING FINE YARNS..FOR TWISTING:—also for WIRE 
COVERING. Tension on the separate yarns is maintained so uniformly that, in 
delivering for the twisting process, a perfect uniformity is assured, ‘* cork-screws” and 
irregularities being entirely eliminated. Comparative tests show that ply yarns twisted 
from UNIVERSAL supplies have a gain of several per cent. in strength over yarns 
twisted from spool supplies. 


qTHE NUMBER FIFTY is practically and mechanically perfect. Its self-oiling 
arrangement gives insurance against wear and guarantees long life. 


qTHE UNIVERSAL MACHINES for THREAD and TWINE, as well as for 
winding NARROW LOOM COPS are accepted as standard. 


qTHE UNIVERSAL WINDING SYSTEM is now being applied to WARPING 
and WEAVING. We shall shortly announce the practical adaptation of the UNI- 


VERSAL CONE to warp creels and the application of UNIVERSAL WOUND 
COPS to broad loom shuttles. 


UNIVERSAL WINDING COMPANY, 


BOSTON. 
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Shuttles for all Textile purposes and 
Sundry Special Loom devices 


Never=-Slip 
Cop Spindles and Tubes 


Filling-Waste is reduced to nothing and long Cops 
will only be a success if our 

Never-Slip Cop Tubes are used 

ini ata in connection with our Never- 
nl aa Slip Cop Spindles. We can guar- 


and all 
Foreign Countries antee that with our combination of Never- 


Slip Cop Spindles and Tubes, looms can be 
run with longer cops than used at present, at 
a much faster rate of speed 


Shuttle with Spindle Raised 
U.S. Patents: 778851, Jan. 3, 1905; 790611, May 23, 1905; other patents pending 


Never-Slip Cop 
Tube 
Patent applied 


for 
Shuttle with Spindle Lowered. 
U.S. Patents: 778851, Jan. 3, 1905; 79611, May 23, 1905; other patents pending 


Write for Catalog 


American Textile Specialty Machinery Co. 
363-373 Rider Avenue, New York City 


NEAR MOTT AVENUE SUBWAY STATION 


Electric and Automatic 


Warp Stop Motion for Silk, Wool ana Cotton 


Simplicity ! Perfection! 
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EVAN ARTHUR LEIGH 


232 Summer Street (opposite the South Station), Boston, Mass. 













SOLE AGENT 





IN THE UNITED 


Platt Bros. & Co., Ltd. 


BY FAR THE LARGEST MAKERS IN THE 
WORLD OF 


Cotton, 


Woolen and Worsted 
Machinery 


STATES AND CANADA FOR 













Platt’s Patent Opening and Picking Machinery. 
Platt’s Cotton Comber will comb from 7-8" stock to Sea Islands. 
Platt’s Special Machinery for Making Cotton Waste into Yarns. 
Platt’s Special Machinery for Making French Worsted Yarns. 
Platt’s Woolen and Worsted Carding Engines, Special Designs. 
Platt’s Cotton, Cotton Waste, Woolen and Worsted Mules. 


MATHER & PLATT, LTD. 


Dyeing and Finishing Machinery. 
Archbutt-Deeley System for purifying and softening water. 


TEXTILE MACHINERY ASSOCIATION, LTD. 
Flax, Hemp and Jute Machinery. 


GEORGE HODGSON, LTD. 


Looms for Worsteds, ete. 


THE PATENT AUTOMATIC FEEDING MACH. CO., LTp. 


Patent Feeding Machines for wool, cotton, flax, fur and fibrous material. 


JOSEPH SYKES BROS., JAMES CRITCHLEY & SON’S, 
Card Clothing for Cotton. Card Clothing for Woolen and Worsted. 


DRONSFIELD BROS’. 


Grinding Machinery and Emery Filleting. The Best French and English Comb- 
ing and Rubbing Aprons. Harding’s Pins and Cireles. Varey’s Fallers, ete. 
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Jacob KA. Altemus is 
Addie to supply the best 
Ste Winding Machinery 
O,. Hosiery Winders and more in particular 


Bobbin Winders; 


KR...» in mind that I 


ete 


a ae ee 
rte 


Jays produce ma- 
chines that are right . 


Dicwttins nothing go out 


} ’ 


hat is not satisfactory 
before delivery. 


eee eOtnctmres should investigate warping and beaming machin- 
ery, Warp splitting as well, 






The Greatest Bobbin Winder for Skeins Ever Built. 





W) pcight Spoolers, Quillers, Warpers, Twisters, etc. 


Send for full information and prices. 


Textile Machinery 


2824 N. 4th St., Philadelphia, Pa, 


aah Ste NEON AL MR i Tin cca ali 
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THESE 


WaleT Towers 


Are furnished 


| Tippett & Wood 


They provide a 
storage for water un- 


der pressure, and are 


MONT 


valuable for fire pro- 
tection and _ personal 


uses 


Sk 
"4 











The T. & W. Tow- 
ers do not fall or 
leak. 


vi 
ee 


4 
* 
t 
a 


All Sizes Built 


ida RESID CF oe 


Plans and prices 
given on application. 


Address 


J Tippett & Wood 


Phillipsburg, N. J. 
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Two good textile devices 


The Schaellibaum Grid. 
The Grid with a Comb. 


Combs the cotton in the lapper, extracts more dirt with less waste and 


produces an evener lap than any other 


Where utmost cleaning is desired, we waste less than } of 1% in lap- 


ping room—otherwise noneat all. Takes work off thecards. Gives 


greater production. Thirty days free trial. 





Patent Collar Board or Bolster 
for Woolen and Cotton Mule Spindles 


Simple but a revolution. 
Only requires re-lubricating once a year. 


The spindles run in a lubricant all the time, doing away with the old 
time continuous oiling. 
| There is no splashing of oil—no escape. Lessfriction. Better work 


ing in every Way. 


Write us for full information. 


The Rob. Schaellibaum Company 
Providence R. I., U. S. A. 


Correspondence in English, French, German, Italian and Spanish. 
BRANCHES 


Mexico, Manchester, Mulhausen, Bombay, Tokio* 
"Mexico England Germany India Japan 


Tat hoy a 


ic AG i a a... Od itis el 
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“HURRICANE”? 
DRYERS 4*9 FANS 


For Wool, Cotton Stock, BELT DRIVEN anp 
Yarn, StocKings, MOTOR DRIVEN 
Underwear, Etc. oa, 









Truck Yarn Dryer. ‘‘Hurricane"’ Fan, Style No. 2. 
Write for Catalogues. 


eae” cet aie 3 


COMPLETE EQUIPMENTS FOR DYEING, SCOURING, 
“~ ‘BLEACHING, CARBONIZING, OXIDIZING, CHROMING, Etc. 
Hydracih on iéver Presses 


PHILADELPHIA DRYING MACHINERY CO. 


6721 Cermantown Ave., Philadelphia, Pa. 














4 
: 
| You really should trya 
JacKson Belt Lacer 
OTHING can touch it for speed and efficiency. | 
N It has simply become indispensible to textile 
manufacturers,—will lace a 6-inch belt in less 
. 


than three minutes. 

It will lace a 5-inch belt for one cent; larger belts 
in proportion. Coil wire lacing is used. It takes 
but a few seconds to connect—disconnect—shorten 
or lengthen a belt, and the joint is just as smooth 
and pliable as any part of the belt. 

It has been severely tested and won’t pull apart 
under a 1900-pound tensile strain. Every textile 
manufacturer should have our catalogue. May we 
send you one? 


Birsdboro Steel Foundry & Machine Co., 


Birdsboro, Pennsylvania. 
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The Bramwell Picker Feed 


with evenness and without injury to the staple. 


Feeding Machinery. 


53 State Street, Boston, Mass. 


Cloth Washers, Dye Tubs, Vats, 


BRIDGETON, R. I. 


Providence Office, 49 Westminster St. 


—— 





HARWOOD'S MACHINERY 


Increases Production, Improves Quality, Decreases Labor Cost. 








FOR BURR PICKERS, MIXING PICKERS, FEARNAUGHTS AND LUMPERS 


We consider our improvements in picker rooms of the utmost importance for up-to-date 
manufacturers. In fact, wide-awake manufacturers are more and more realizing the 
wisdom of bringing their stock to the card room in a better state of preparation. 
feeding is becoming a thing of the past in the picker room as in the card room. 
latest Bramwell Picker Feed is built to handle all kinds of stock in any qnantity 


Call on us for particulars and information about all matters relating to 


GEORGE S. HARWOOD & 





Fulling Mills, 
Piece Dyeing Machines, Special Machinery, 
Brass Founders, Tanks, To Order. 


Hopkins Machine Works, tne. 


Spindles and Dye Tub Valves, 
Flyers, for Cloth Guides, etc. 


\ Cotton, Wool, Send for out Bronze or 
; " atest Catalogue a ‘ 
Silk, Flax, etc. and Price List Porcelain Rings. 


aan 
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SPOOL AND BOBBIN MACHINERY 
Complete Equipment 


OF THE 


MOST MODERN TOOLS 


25% SAVED 
Over the Old Methods 


Send for Catalogue and Particulars to 
THE 


Defiance Machine Works, == 


—_ 
DEFIANCE, OHIO — 












ag = 


AUTOMATIC BOBBIN LATHE 


s « : 
Fairbairn Lawson sisn.scetiscuse 
Long Reach Screw-Gill Draw- 


Combe Barbour, Lid, isg Frames. Chain-Gill Draw 


ing Frames with Apron Heads. 


AUTOMATIC SPOOL TURNING LATHE 











Lawson Branch 


Patent High-Speed Horizontal 
and Automatic Spinning 
Frames for Manila. 


Hope Foundry. Leeds, England 


MAKERS OF MACHINERY FOR 
Improved Laying Machines. 


Haskell-Dawes Tubing 


Flax, Hemp, Tow and Jute T=" 


Brownell’s Patent T wisting and 
Laying Machines for Twine. 


for the Manufacture of Complete Plans ond Estimates for Flax, 
Tow, Hemp and Jute’ Mills, Trawl Twine 
Factories and Steam Ropeworks. 


Preparing and Spinning 


Special Machinery 


Twines, Rope Yarns and Binder Twine 
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Manufacturers of 


vel ae it Providence Machine (0. 


Improved Cotton 
Roving Frames 


| >) improved Worsted 
Roving Frames 


664 Bddy St., - - PROVIDENCE, R. I. | 
REVOLVING FLAT CARD BRUSHES | 





| S. A. Felton & Son Co. tetornas ‘trar canss Manchester, N.H. 





Whiton Gear Cutter 


We offer an attachment for use with our Gear Cutting Machine, to eut key 
seats for the Woodruff System of Keying. Write for description, circulars 
and price. 





THE D. E. WHITON MACHINE CoO., 
i9 Oak Street, New London, Conn. 


THE L. M. BOWES COMPANY, 


Every Description of Fine Leather for Textile Use. 


SOLE AGENTS IN THE UNITED STATES FOR 


CHARLES CAIN, SON & CREENWOOD, 


ALI ar. ENGLAND. 
MAKERS OF HIGH GRADE 


CARD CLOTHIN G 


For Cotton, Woolen, Worsted and Silk. 








451 ATLANTIC AVENUE, BOSTON, MASS. 
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Farrel Foundry @®@ Machine Co. 


ANSONIA, CONN. 


SecA NTRT Ae a ie RIE {dela acai 


eR ee 


mitten ashe is 





Naat 0S ct 


SINGLE AND DOUBLE FELT HARDENERS. 
Chilled and Soft Iron Rolls. Heavy Transmission Machinery. 
Machine Moulded and Machine Cut Gearing, to 20 ft. diameter, Etc., Etc.” 
Heavy Castings, in Gray Iron or Semi Steel. 






CHARLES S. BARTON, Pres, and Treas. 
GEORGE 8. BARTON, Secretary. 







Established 1837. 
Incorporated 1867, 


Rice, Barton & Fales 
Machine and Iron Company. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


Printing Machines 


From ONE to FOURTEEN COLORS, 
for ALL KINDS OF FABRICS. 







ALSO 


Duplex Printing Machines, | 
Color Kettles, | 


Forcing Machines, 
Copper Printing Rollers, 
Winders for Greys, etc. 


WORCESTER, 
















U. S.A. 





MASS., 



























iE = —=- 


TRUCK YARN DRYER 


Garnett Machines and Pickers. 
and Feed Rolls. 
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Telegraphic Address: ** WHITELEY, HUDDERSFIELD.” 





SELF-ACTING MULE. 


Apr. 1907 








“20th CENTURY” MACHINERY 


Dryers for Wool es 
and Cotton Stock, = 
Yarn, Stockings € 
and Underwear. 





Carbonizers, Yarn 
and Wool Scouring 
Machines. 


Ventilating Fans, 
Bleachers, 


GEARED TRAVELER. 


We also manufacture Kershaw’s Geared Traveler and 
Improved Web Feed. 


Reclothing or furnish New Metallic Toothed Cylinders 


DYEING MACHINES, TOM TOMS, CHROMING, WASHING AND OXIDIZING MACHINES. 


AMERICAN DRYING MACHINERY COMPANY, 


| (3th AND WESTMORELAND STREETS, PHILADELPHIA. PA. 


Nat. Telephene, 598 and 699. 


| m > bd 
| LOCKWOOD, HUDDERSFIELD. 


Makers of all descriptions of 
Tentering and Drying Machines. 


Moore & Whiteley’s Patent Wool and 
5 Cotton Dryer. 


Crabbing or Winding-on Frames. 


Cross Raising Machines, Wool Scour- 
ing Machines, 


Hydro Extractors. Warp Sizing. 


Cool Air Drying and Beaming 
Machines. 


Warping Mills with Patent Sectional 
ividing Apparatus. 


Self-Acting Mules. Bobbin or Pirn 
Winder, &c., &c. 


Mercerizing Machinery. 


Second-hand Tentering Machines in 
good repair at /ow prices. 
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Crocker- Wheeler 30-in. Vertical Fan Outfit. ‘ : = 
See Bulletin 54-Y. Two Contact Upand Down Gig 


FOR VENTILATING AND FOR REMOV- Send for photograph of our 

ING STEAM FROM THE DYE HOUSE. New Two Cylinder Gig 
The Best Yet 

Crocker-Wheeler Company, PARKS & WOOLSON MACHINE CO 


Ampere, N. J. Springfield Vermont 





C. G. SARGENT’S SONS 


CORPORATION 


GRANITEVILLE, MASS. 





eee BUILDERS OF ..-- 


Stock Dryers, Wool Washers, 
Wool Dusters, Carbonizing Plants, 
Burr Pickers, Etc. 
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PINDLES 


The Barber 
Warp Tying Machine 









EASTON 





answers once for all that 





AND 


troublesome question 














How to have plenty of warps 


drawn-in for all the looms 


all the time ? 





BURNHAM 





This machine ties old to new 


warp ends perfectly 10,000 


MACHINE 


knots hour by hour. 


It handles all kinds and num- 








ber of harnesses. 


Co. 


PAWTUCKET, 





It effects a material saving in 












cost on all and in the case of 
stop-motions it saves more than 


50 per cent. 





But best ofall it places the 
superintendent in control and 
prevents a few drawers-in from 
restricting production. 


R. I. 












The 
ditions effec ted by the Barber 


betterment of mill con- 


Warp Tying Machine is worth 
er careful consideration. 
















Call and inspect it while at- 
tending the April meeting of the 
National Cotton Manufacturers 
Association 


REPAIRS 


See it in operation — 
that’s the way to know. 


FOR 
Barber-Colman Company 
77 Washington St. (North) 


RABBETH 


Boston. SPINDLES 
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MAOHINES 
sold on 
2 MONTHS’ TRIAL 


YOU 
TAKE 
NO 
RISK 


Raw WooL AND COTTON MACHINE. 


THE KLAUDER- WELDON DYEING 


act OI 


4 
i 


SKEIN AND SLUBBING MACHINE, 


MACHINE COMPANY 


P. O. Box K, AMSTERDAM, N. ¥. 


Waste, Rags, Shoddy, Hosiery, Underwear, Hats, Caps, Knit Cloth, Tapes, etc. 


Machines for Dyeing, Bleaching and Scouring Woolen, Worsted, Cotton and Silk Skeins — Slubbing — Raw Cotton and Wool, 


Special Machines for Sulphur Colors 


WILL EARN THEIR COST IN 
LABOR ALONE 


IN FROM 
6 TO 12 MONTHS 


ACCORDING TO CAPACITY 


AND DRYING 


SuLpHUR Hostery MACHINE. 


TENTERING 


WITH LOW DOWN FEED. 





"y 
| 





MANUFACTURED BY 


D.R. HENYON @ SON, Raritan, N. J. 








Long Distance Telephone—Somerville 21. 


SULPHUR SKEIN MACHINE, 


MACHINES 





PATENTED FEBRUARY 26, 1895. 


Tentering and Drying 
Machines on Pipe Sys- 
tem. Special Dryers for 
Heavy Felt Goods. Hot 
Air Drying and Tenter- 
ing Machines. 


Fulling Mills, Washers, Chin- 
chilla and Whitney Machines, 
Whipping Machines, Cone Wil- 
Tows, Marsden & Blamire Lap 
Feed, Dyeing Machines for Piece 


Goods, Soaping Machines, 
Wringing Machines, Jigs 
(Double or Single), Dewing 


Machines, etc. Crabbing Ma- 
chines for worsted. Made 
either single, double or triple. 


Successors to KENYON BROS, 
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TURBINE WATER WHEELS 
HUNT-McCORMICK 





Cylinder or 
Balance Gate Casing 


Least Water, 
Greatest Power, 





Uniform Speed 


Complete Equipments 
We make Special Designs to meet 
TEXTILE MILL conditions. 
FLUMES, REGULATORS, 
SHAFTING, PULLEYS, GEARS, 
CLUTCHES, HANGERS, ETC. 
UNDER-WRITER FIRE PUMPS. 


Wet Finishing Machinery 


Fulling Mills Washers 
Dyeing and Bleaching Machines 


FOR WOVEN AND KNIT GOODS 













Dye Tubs—Soap Tanks—Centrifugal Pumps 


RODNEY HUNT MACHINE CO. 


Braneh Office: 70 Kilby St., Boston. 








Works: Orange, Mass. 
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JAMES HUNTER MACHINE CO. 63 


NORTH ADAMS, MASS., U. S. A. 


Wool Washers Bulletin 54 


Geter) WOOL WASHER 


MODEL D 


¥ 


=! Nail Nl ii isan a PY ce Fo “ash 


The culminative result of our whole experience in Wool Washer 
Construction. 


Built on the standard lines of tried practice. 


Absolutely nothing experimental about it. 


modern requirements. 
Our aim has been to make the best and most complete Wool 
Washer built. 


We have succeeded. 


Simply a combination of value proved features arranged to meet | 


It embodies every desirable feature. 


Bulletin 54 describes it. 
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WILSON & GO., BARNSLEY, Limited 





Absolutely secure 
combination of 
Bhield and Bobbin 
guaranteed. 


BARNSLEY, ENGLAND. Added Strength and 


Absolute Security. 





Specialties: PATENT ‘*LOCKFAST”’ 
and “CLIMAX” Shields. ENAMELLED 
TRADE MARR CONDITIONING BOB- 


BINS, Impervious 
Preuimax to Steam, Moisture 

S [* So Lp ; 

ISON BARNS GOLD MEDAL 8t. Louis, 


or Oil 
1904. DIPLOMA 4d’Hon.- 








Loose Shields neur Liege, 1905. Highest Samples and Prices 
Impossible. Awards for Bobbins. on Application. 


SPEED & STEPHENSON, Agents for U.S., 170 Summer St., Boston, Mass. 


FOSTER SUPERHEATERS 


Greatly increase capacity and per- 
manent efficiency of steam turbines. 


| Power Specialty Company, 


BOSTON: 10 Post Office Square. NEW YORH: 111 Broadway ? 





Perfectly Even Tension Both Ways 


HIS ideal cloth ex- 
pander gets the full 
width of the goods 
in a most satisfac- 


tory way. Can be at- 
tached to calenders o1 
cans. Hundreds in use 


in Great Britain and on 
the Continent—hundreds 
more in the United States, 
with constant satisfaction. 

Manufacturers unsolic- ’ 
ited say to us, ‘*You have 
the greatest thing in a 
spreader ever brought to 
our attention.” 





We put them in on trial. 
Test it on your own work ~'t will pay. 


Thomas Leyland & Co., 


60 India St., - = - Boston. 








[aston & Burnnan Macuve (. 
PAWTUCKET. R. I. 


LG a, 
Sf 
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Write Us For List of Mills Where 
Machines Are Used. 


Woonsocket Machine and Press Company 


WOONSOCKET, R. I. 


| 
i 
{ 
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She Hussong Dyeing Machine 


THE ONLY MACHINE THAT WILL DYE SULPHUR BLACK SUCCESSFULLY. 





Longitudinal Sectional View, showing the circulation of 
This illustration shows our Compressed Air Hoisting dye liquor through the yarn when in opergtion 
Carriage, with 300-pound Yarn Machine Suspended. 


Points of Superiority Which We Claim for the Hussong Machine. 


Durability, Even Dyeing, Saving of Steam, Saving of Dyestuff, Saving of 75% in Labor, Makes No Waste 
Whatever, Requires but Little Power to Operate, No Friction on the Material, Leaves the Yarn and 
Slubbing in its Natural Condition. 


nie American Dyeing Machine Co., Office 609 Pearl St., Camden, N. J. 
BEWARE OF INFRINGEMENTS. 


The American 


WROUGHT STEEL 
PULLEY 


Is a parting PULLEY and can be applied 
without stripping the shaft. 

It is Light, STRONG, and lasts a lifetime. 

It clamps to the shaft perfectly — keys and 
set-screws superfluous. 

Interchangeable metal Bushings to fit shafts 
of different sizes. 

Particularly adapted to TEXTILE manufac- 

cael turing. 
SEND FOR BOOKLET. Sold by the Leading Supply Houses all over the WORLD. 










Patented in the United States 
and Foreign Countries. 


The American Pulley Co., 


29th and Bristol Streets, : : PHILADELPHIA, PA, 
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WM. FIRTH, Pres. EDWIN BARNES, Vice-Pres. JOHN H. NELSON, Treas, 
WILLIAM FIRTH CO. 
Post Office Square Building 79 Milk Street, BOSTON, MASS. 


- « « SOLE IMPORTERS OF . . 


ASA LEES c& Co., Limited, 
TEXTILE MACHINERY, 


OF EVERY DESCRIPTION FOR COTTON, WOOLEN AND WORSTED. 
SOLE ACENTS FOR 





SOS8EPH STUBBS, Gassing, Winding and Reeling Mach- | LOCKETT, CROSSLAND & CO, Engravers and Build. 

tmery for Cotton, Worsted and Silk ers of Leather Embossing Machinery, etc., etc. 
ERSLEY & SONS, LTD. Make > R. CENTNER FILS, Heddles. 
"Tl cmapionet Looms, ete. ane Se ere hl oy & O., Yarn Testing Machinery, Wrap 
eeis 

CARES MACKIE © SOMS, LED: Makers of Viax, Tow, | 206NU4 BERSUAW & 808, Roller Skins, ete. 
Hemp and Jute Preparing and Spinning Machinery. GEORGE SMITH, Doffer Combs, et 

GEORGE ORME & CO’S Patent Hank Indicators, ete. BRADFORD STEEL PIN CO., Comber Pins. 

JAMES YATES & SON, Hardened and Tempered Steel | CLAPHAM, SMITH & CO., Caps, Tubes and Spindles for 
Card Clothing for Woolen and Worsted Cards. Worsted, etc. 


ALSO ACENTS FOR 
JOSEPH SYKES BROS., Hardened and Tempered Steel | DRONSFIELD BROS., Limited, Emery Wheel Grinders. 


Card Clothing for Cotton. Emery Fillet and Flat Grinding Machines. 
. a CORD AND VELVET CU ——- MACHINE 
WILLIAM TATHAM & CO., Waste Machinery. +, Coré.aroy Cutting Machines, e 


PICK GLASSES, LEATHER APRONS, PATENT WIRE CHAIN APRONS. 





JOSEPH STUBBS - - Manchester, England. 


SPECIAL MACHINERY 
For Winding, Gassing, Reeling, Preparing, Polishing and Bundling Yarns, 





IMPROVED RABBETH SPINDLE WINDER. 
With Pateut Tapering Motion, for Single Flanged Bobbins. 


Sole Agents for the United States and Canada. 


WILLIAM FIRTH COMPANY, Post Office Square Bldg., 79 Milk St., BOSTON, MASS. 


DOBBINS’ ELECTRIC SOAP, “"No'Unironm. 
Dobbins’ Hard Water Soap, a Specific for Hard Water or Water Charged with Chemicals. 
AMMONIATED POTASH SALTS FOR SCOURINC. 


Dobbins’ Palm Oil Fulling Soap. Dobbins’ “Fast Black” Soap. Pure Olive Oil Potash Soaps. 
FREE SAMPLE SENT FOR TRIAL ON REQUEST. 


DOBBINS SOAP MANUFACTURING CO., “Sarrcaberrara, PENN. 
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WILLIAM FIRTH, Pres. : TT Ex ~ FRANK B. COMINS, Vice-Pres. and Treas. 


AMERICAN MOISTENING COMPANY 


792 Milk Street, Boston, Mass. 
Received the HIGHEST AWARD on recommend- 
ation of the FRANKLIN INSTITUTE for 


“Simplicity and Originality of Design.”’ 
Is the largest manufacturer of HUMIDIFIERS in the World. The last twenty year 


receiving the HIGHEST AWARD in this country and Europe for its AIR-MOISTENING 
SYSTEM. EIGHT GOLD MEDLALS and others. 


The Only Perfect System of Air Moistening 


And Has Been Adopted by the Representative Manufacturers of this Country. 


The only System adopted in the Textile Schools. Write for Booklet ‘‘T” on Humidification. Legal Pro- 
ceedings will at once be taken againstinfringers and users of infringements. 


J. $3. COTHRAN, Southern Representative, Trust Bldg, CHARLOTTE, N. C. 


STEAM TRAPS 
NEW FEATURES: Wearing Parts, Valve and Seat Renewable. 


We manufacture Steam 
Traps for all duties, 
High and Low Press- 
ures, returning the Con- 
densation back into 
Boiler or Discharging 





The Vutcan Roving Can 


prevents broken ends 


in roving by its smooth, glossy in- 
side finish and true running on the 





to Hot Well, Tank, or || C@td table. The body is madv of 
Atmosphere. the best chemically treated tiber 
which has many of the qualities of 
rawhide. All rivets are burred 


No Elastic Gaskets, 
all Joints Ground 
Metal and Metal. 


so they cannot draw out. Rings 
are made of steel and have rounded 
edges. Every can is accurate in 
size and perfectly round. They 





. SEND FOR are built for ling continued satis- 
Class A Return Trap Catalogues A, B and Cc factory service. Write for prices 
, and list of users. 
ALBANY STEAM TRAP CO. . 7 
ALBANY, N.Y. James Hill Manufacturing Co., 
Established 1870. 
JAMES H. BLESSING, Pres. THOS. F. RYAN, Sect’y & Treas. PROVIDENCE, R. | 








EVANS’ FRICTION CONES. 


Eight Thonsand Sets in Operation in This Country and Europe. 
A partial list of manu- 
facturers who have 
Evans’ Friction Cone Pul- 
jleys in operation, trans- 
pa rom ONE TO 
FORTY HORSEPOWER: 
National Bi-cuit Co., Rich- 
mond, Ind., 300 sets. Merri- 
mack Mfg. Co , Lowell Mass. 
20 sets. Arnold Print Works, 
No. Adams, Mass. 11 sets. 
John & James Dobson, Phila- 
delphia, Pa.. 34 sets. ge 
Bros., Philadelphia, Pa, 
sets. Frederick J. raiding. 
New York, N. Y., 20 sets. 


Eureka Fire Hose 


THE BEST FIRE HOSE MADE. 











For use in 


Cotton Mills, 
Woolen Mills 
and Factories. 





Smith & Winehester 
Co., 80. Windham, Conn. | 
250 sets. Furguson & 
McRae, Belfast Irelend, | 
25 sets. Mercantile Laun- 





Seamless Woven and 
ary, So. Windham. Conn., Rubber lined EUREKA 


sets. Washburn & 


Moen, Worcester, Mass., | REERLESS sac KEL SSR COTTON HOSE, has no 






equal. Send for circu, 
(Trade Mark.) lar and testimonials. 


Awarded Gold Medal at the St. Louis Exposition, 1904. 


EUREKA FIRE HOSE CoO. 
13 Barclay St., New York, N. Y. 


Grant 
large number, all sizes. ee 
Dennison Tag Co, Bos- 





ton, Maes,, large number, | 
small sizes. Saco & Pettee | 
Machine Co., Newton, | 
Mass., 275 sets. Pacific | 
Milis, Lawrence, Mass., | 
13 sets. 

Send toG. FRANK EVANS, 1288 Center Street, | 


Newton Center, Mass.. for Illustrated Catalogue. 
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“The Best Machine 
on the Market.” 


a JACQUARD 


| = ; 
i s =. = Original Fine Index Machines 


aT r 7 Single Lift, Double Lift, 
. Double Cylinder, Rise 
and Fall, Crossborder, 


se THOMAS HALTON'S 
SONS, 


Allegheny Avenue and C Street, 
PHILADELPHIA 
Rise and Fall with Patented Independent 


Cylinder Motion. Representative 
H. A. Forbes, Paterson, N. J. 


Catalogue upon request. 


TORRANCE MFG. CO., 


HARRISON, N.- J- 


rorgaves; AUTOMATIC BALLING MACHINE 


With all the latest improvements for Wool Cards, The latest 
and best and only Feed that will make yarn positively even. 


ALSO 
CHOQUETTE WASTE SAVER. Saves card fly. 


Write for particulars. 


Important Improvement in Worsted Spinning. . 


THE BAMFORD DUST PROOF and SELF-LUBRICATING SPINDLE TU 'BE 


\ fe saves oil, prevents clogging with dust and lint, thereby insuring longer life to the 

Demmi | tubes, saves labor, *maintains uniform speed, and most 
important of all, makes PERFECT YARN. Refer to 
largest worsted mills. 


BAMFORD & SMITH, Pascoag, R. I. 
ALSO MFRS. OF 
STEEL CAPS AND SPINDLES, Caps, Flyers, Tubes, etc., Repaired. 


| LL. .- rine eS 


MANUFACTURER 
AND BUILDER OF 


Man . SEWING ry MACHINES 
sl —— 


pa papiaEaD) a FOR ALL PURPOSES WHERE A NUMBER OF ROWS OF SEAMS 
ARE REQUIRED 


BUILT WITH ANY REQUIRED NUMBER OF NEEDLES. 


50-IN. MACHINE 


— WALPOLE, MASS. PAPER 


SLITTING 
MACHINERY U Ss. A. MACHINES 
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STAMPING ON FABRIC 


@ Fine stamping on " selv: ige or ends of piece goods, 
hosiery, underwear, etc., in gold, silver and colors by the 
cheapest process known. No machinery required, dries 
instantly and done as quickly as goods can be handled. 


SEND FOR SAMPL 


KAUMAGRAPH COMPANY 


156 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 
STAMPS FOR TEXTILES OF ALL KINDS=—— 


EXG ELSIO ee "See perfectly. 


The best lubricating and softening product for 


Wool, Cotton, Wool and Cotton mixed. For some 
manufacturers 7¢ e/zminates the scouring process which 
is required with all other wool oils. In all cases it 


effects large saving in time and soap, insures 
clean goods and superior fabric. /¢ wi// not gum in 


the cards. Write for samples, prices and particulars. 
COMPOUND Excelsior Wool Oil Compound Co., Cincinnati, 


















Automatically maintains 
the best atmospheric conditions 


The Bell System keeps properly moistened and 
purified air in constant circulation, improves ventila- 
tion and distributes the moisture equally to all parts 
of the room. The direct result of this steady and 
moderate moistening of materials is more flexible and 
coherent fibre that works uniformly and smoothly, 
doing away with lots of machine troubles that waste 
time and spoil tempers. The free circulation of pure 


air gives operatives increased energy. These im- 





proved conditions combine to produce a larger output 


Send for : , 
full particulars. of a better quality. 


Bell Pure Air & Cooling Co., 97-103 cedar st., New York. 
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_ Cork Insert Frictions 


(PATENTED 


transmit more power, give better control, are not 
affected by oil, water, dust or wear and last 
much longer than leather facings. 


These Cork Insert Fibre Rings 


can be quickly attached to all kinds of looms now in use, at small cost. 
Frictions enable manufacturers to get @/ once the in- 
creased efficiency that Cork Inserts give without the e xpense of new clutches. 

That Cork Inserts do ¢ncrease output and improve pr oduct is conclusively 


Our * Re: ady -to-Use ” 


proven by the fact that 


Cork InsertClutches 


are used in thousands of looms by 


pene an Woolen Co. 
xl Worsted C« Puritan Mills. Saranac Mills. 


W: as hing zton site Burlington Mills. Assabet Mills. 
Weybosset Mills Vassalboro Mills 
Liberty silk Cc Walworth Bro 
Sterling Mills. Glen Worsted ‘Mills 
Shirreffs Worsted Co Amoskeag Mfg. Co. 
Wm. Tinkham Co, co? Mills. 
Geo. H. Gilbert Mfg. Co . E. Kunhardt, 
Brightwood Mfg. Co. c leaen &e 
Tioga Silk Co. New Engiant a Co. 
Pacific Mills. 


The results Cork Inserts give 
are worth many dollars to you. 
How w many rings s shall we send you? 


National Brake & Clutch Co. 


16 State St., Boston, Mass. 
See our exhibit 
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Ideal Automatic Loom 


WE WIN in simplicity of construction. | 
WE WIN in economy of operation. 
WE WIN in quality of product. 
WE WIN in patent litigation. 


The Stafford Company 


Readville, Mass. 














The Roofing for Textile Mills 


“* J-M’ 


on T 


no. unusual for ** J.-M’ 
or more The 


H. W. JOHNS - MANVILLE COMPANY 


Manufacturers of Asbestos and Magnesia Products, Asbestos Roofings, Packings, Electrical Supplies, Etc. 
Chit iyo 


Ne York 
Pitt 


Seattle 


A turn of the crank gives the speed you need 


in Dyeing 


the varied products of large 
textile mills a wide range of 
sments 


speed require 
met in order 


possible output of the highes 


quality may be 


‘*Reeves”’ 


any machine. 





meets the need by 
giving any speed, any time on 


extile Milla. 


It is absolutely 
erties and is unaffected by acids and gases, 

Asbestos, the material of which it is made, is practically imperishable 
Asbestos Roofing to give highly satisfactory 
only prepared roofing that does not require coating or painting to preserve it. 
Easy to apply—we furnish full instructions 
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Write Nearest Branch for Samples and Prices. 


Milwaukee 
Cleveland 
Kansas City 


Boston 


Baltimore 


New Orleans 


Asbestos Roofing possesses qualities that make lt particulatly adaptable for use 


water-proof, possesses the highest fire-resisting prop- 


That is why it is 


Philadelphia 


San Francisco 


Dallas 


Reeves Variable Speed Transmissions 


must be 
that the largest 


» produced The 





‘*Reeves”’ 


Here 


St 


service for 20 years 





In Finishing 
the present day output of goods 
called for by fashion’s require- 
ments the conditions must vary 
widely. 
speed under complete control is 
a most important factor. 
gives any gradation 
of speed instantly. 


Reeves Pulley Company, Columbus, Ind. 


ELLIOTT F. ALDRICH, Special New England Representative. 


Room 621 Industrial Trust 


Building, 









Providence, 


R. 


Tel. 


No. 


Union 


3886-L 


SALEM ELEVATOR WORKS 


SALEM, MASS. 


ELEVATORS 


SEND FOR ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE 





ESPECIALLY ADAPTED FOR MILL USE. 


AND ESTIMATE. 


Louis 


again 



















—- 
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1 


General Electric Company 








Furnishes the Electrical Apparatus for 
driving and lighting all classes of 


TEXTILE MILLS 


This Company has installed more than 75% of the total horse power 
used in the electrically driven textile mills of the United States. 
Information given and estimates furnished at any office. 


| Mill Power Office, ; ; ea? Sales Offices in 
I} | 84 State St., Boston Principal Office ’ Schenectady, N. ¥. all large cities. 
- NEW YORK OFPICE, 44 Broad Street. BALTIMORE OFPICE, Continental Trust Bldg. 
| PHILADELPHIA OFFICE, 218 South Eleventh Street. ATLANTA OFPICE, Empire Building. 





That’s why the 


Morris Duck Baskets _; 


Not how cheap but how good) 
Wilkes-Barre, Pa., Dec. 6, 1906. 

‘‘ The feature that appeals to us most about the 
duck baskets purchased from you is their tre- 
mendous durability. While the first cost greatly 
exceeds that of baskets of other material, we find 
that in the long run it pays us to use them.” 

Hess, Goldsmith & Co. 
Send for booklet. 


MORRIS & CO., —_ Groveville, N. J. 










The Murphy Automatic Smokless Furnace 
Burns Slack With Great Economy. 


This illustration is a reproduction of a photograph exactly as it was taken showing the 
Cambria Steel Company’s plant in full operation. A total of 274 Murphy Furnaces, 
<1 .Qo00 HH. P. 


Adapted to any type of 
boiler and units of 
any size. 


Murphy Iron Works, 
15 Walker St., Detroit, Mich. 
Walkerville, Ontario. 
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T. G. Entwistte Gompany | The Metallic Drawing Roll Co. 
INDIAN ORCHARD, [IASS. 


Card Grinders MANUFACTURERS OF 


vvaase wien. | Mletalll Rolls 


Particular Attention Paid to —— adapted for Cotton 
o.3 — : s. 25 to 33 per cent more 
Repairing Grinders of All Kinds apenas Thee Shaye ncalinrmeiey 
and Makes Weight Reduced 33 to 50 per 


eent. No Leather Covering Bill. 


LOWELL, MASS. 


Southern Agent: Stuart W. Cramer, Charlotte, N.C. 


WRITE FOR PARTICULARS. 















“Coronation” WOOL BURRING and PICKING MACHINERY 
Mill CLOTH FINISHING MACHINERY 
Sewing ees 


Machines. 


Sews any fabric, 
wet or dry, thin 
or thick, fine 
stitch or coarse 
stitch. 


5 






BIRCH TREE, 


BIRCH 
BROS. 


SOMERVILLE, 
MASS. 


Send for 


Jatalogue. a 
— DOUBLING AND TACKING MACHINE 


Curtis & Marble Mch. Co. 


WORCESTER, MASS. 





Sent on Trial. 











1 
LOOK FOR YELLOW LABEL, 


Pyrease 


Is the Best, Cheapest, Cleanest and Safest Lubricant. 


Can be used in any style grease cup on the market, because it will not gum. 
freeze or leave a sediment. Is free from impurities and uniform in quality. 





—MADE ONLY BY—— 
Write for Free Sample 
Order Blank. 


ADAM COOK’S SONS, 313 West St. NEW YORH. 






Ch. eI Shi 


its Rett tee 


vo ec ab a 


Sa 
: 
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The Best That Money Can Buy 


SPINNINC RINCS. 
TWISTER RINCS. 
RINC HOLDERS. 
TRAVELER CUPS. 
SILK RINCS, 
TRAVELER CLEANERS. 


Correspondence Solicited. 


































WHITINSVILLE SPINNING RING CO., 
% WHITINSVILLE, MASS., U.S.A. 
3 &s = 
. Shaw’s “Victor” Travelers 
| j Manufactured by 
a 
VICTOR SHAW RINC TRAVELER CO. 
Incorporated 1899. 
i 23 Sabin Street, PROVIDENCE, R. I. 
j Made of paper and wood, 
Needs no ee 
i CHArree| BROTTIERS _— 
5 OXFORD. MA 
4 - If you are using 
; rope for baling you 
3 GREEN FUEL ECONOTPIIZER are helping to pay 
; the gas bill to keep 
i COMPANY rope prices bal- 
} loon high. 
2 Sole builders of the Green Fuel Economizer in _Rope is up— 
; the United States. Also Fans for Mechanical Trojan Bale Tie and 
Draft, Conveying Materials, Drying and Moist- Band es down. ' 
; ening, etc. Blowers and Exhausters, Steam Trojan Band a 
i Heating Coils and the Green Air Heater. made er eh 
> 4 Heating and Ventilating apparatus. Send for ee, ee. ee 


from 2000 to 3000 
feet without a 
break. Widths 4s, 


54, 3 4 and 1 inch. 
With the present high 
prices of rope Trojan 
Band and Buckle is a 
money saver. 


sook * TW” on Fuel Economy and Fan Cat- 
alog. 


GREEN FUEL ECONOMIZER CO , Matteawan, N. Y. 







The “Reliance” 


¥ brand of oak tanned, short lup leather belting is so 

4 generally spec ified by discriminating buyers, be 
cause Experience has taught them that it isthe best 
and therefore the cheapest, 


Write for catalog and prices to 


Chicago Belting Company, 
Chicago and Philadelphia. 


HYMAN SUPPLY Co., Wilmington, N. C. 
MALLARY MILL SuPPLy Co., Macon, Ga. 


bBo 


= 


| De Haven Mfg. Co. 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Chicago, Il. 
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Entire Outfits for New / Mills, or small and odd 
ANYTHIN G items that you don’t know just where to obtain, 
can be found at the 
AMERICAN on ae Mi lI S ly 
PROVIDENCE, R. in l upp 1es. 


ASH WwW ORT H BROS.-, 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


Card Clothing Of Every Description 


FRALIL, RIVER, MASS. 


eel 
Thread and Silk 4 ts O O L a of any description ae 


made from one piece, up to 6” long and 3° dia. 


































We are located in the best white birch region. Our work and prices seem to 
satisfy the most particular customers. We can give any finish desired, Estimates 
furnished on samples submitted. 
x. ki. TEBBETS & CO., Locke’s Mills, Me. --3 















. Sewing Machine Belting, Press Boards, Belt Hooks, Lace Leather, Leather 
Belting, Latch Needles, Oilers of every description, Mill Baskets and 

] ~ Brooms, Mill entiate Rings and Spr prings, Packings of all a 
Fire Pails, Shears and tT rimmers, Cloth Kn ives, Et. w& ws 


K. W. Murphey & Co. 


“sti na Mill Supplies 


LATEST PATENT. 


Hall’s “Can’t Slip” Spindle. 


CORRESPOYDENLE SOLICITED, 


IA. HALL @ CO., Paterson, N. J. 


DIAMOND TEXTILE MACHINE WORKS 


INCORPORATED 
“CC” STREET, ABOVE WESTMORELAND, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


TEXTILE MACHINERY BUILDERS 


Improved Woolen, Worsted and Cotton Reels, Ring Twisters, Spoolers, Balling Machines, Sun Gill Boxes, Gill Box Screws 
Fluted Rollers of all descriptions, Butterwo rth Rag Pickers and L umpers, also all Re pair Parts for Pic kers, Collars and 


Steps for Self-acting Mules, Setting up and Lengthening Self-acting Mules, Movers and Erectors of all kinds of Cotto nm, 
Woolen and Worsted Mac hinery. 


JAMES SMITH & CO. FRICTION CLITCHES 


BALE TIES and BUCKLES, BOX STRAPPING 


ALL sTYLlESsS 


ACNE FLEXIBLE CLASP COMPANY, 


NEW YORK, 28 Elm St. Samples and prices sent on request CHICAGO, 2832-40 Archer Ave. 
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CRABBING 


Bueciint ARLINGTON MACHINE Works “ms 


FINISHING 
MACHINERY 


ARTHUR BIRCH SEWING 
ARLINCTON HEICHTS, MASS. 


MACHINES 





JACOB WALDER, Sole Manufacturer in the 


Manufac Brass 
mee t and Steel 
Liberal Discount to Dealers. 


United States of 
Paterson, N.J. 





CARDER’S TOOLS 


LEWIS’ 
PATENT 
CARD 
CLAMPS. 








Gardner & Reid’s Card Tooth Raiser 
For setting up Bent Teeth of Card Clothing. Alsoa variety 
of other tools used by Carder*and Manufacturers. 
Send for circular. 


WM. H. BROWN C . No. 81 Mechanic Street 


WORCESTER, MASS, 





WILLIAM SCHOFIELD CO. 


Krams Ave., formerly Church $t., Manayunk, Phila, Pa. 


Textile Machinery 


Makers of Rag, Wool, Hair and Finishing Pickers, 
Automatic Square and Cone Willows, “ Schofield’ 
Intermediate Feed for Cards, Rag and "Extract Dust 
ers, Waste Pullers, Worsted and Shoddy Reels, All 
Kinds of Spike and Slat Aprons. 


Special Machinery Built. General Machinery Repairs. 
Relagging Picker Cylinders a Specialty, 








Established 1844. 


BENJ. BUCKLEY’S SON, 


(WM. J. BUCKLEY) Gun Mill, Paterson, N. J. 


Manufacturer of all kinds of SPINDLES, FLYERS, 
RINGS, TUBES, CAPS, etc., for Cotton, Silk, 
Flax, Woolen and Worsted Machinery. 


Roving Spindles and Flyers a Specialty. Light Forgings. 


REPAIRING OF ALL KINDS. 
Ae Ge THURSTON & SON, 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


Fluted Rolls, Pressers for Flyers 


AND GENERAL MACHINERY 


Specialties made of Renecking, Refluting, Filing and 
Honing ofall kinds of Rolls. Flyers Repaired and Fitted 
with any desired style of Pressers, Spindles Straightened, 
Restepped and Retopped. 


Box 528. FALL RIVER. MASS. 
SILK MILI, SUPPLIES 


OF EVERY KIND AND DESCRIPTION 
Also Power Transmission Supplies for General Mill Use. 


Allento Reed, Harnese 
§. Me HALA. BOO. | cs me tenets Oo. 
Paterson, N. J. | 


Allentown, Pa. 











Water? 


Do you know what our 
proposition on 


SOFT WATER 


is? It will be sent you on 
request 


American Water Softener Co. 
1002 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, 


WARD & VANDECRIFT, 


Successors to The Bridesburg Mfg. Co. 


“terngot SIH INDLES, 


For Cotton, Woolen, Worsted, Silk and Flax aaiticaes 
Manufacturers and Repaire rs. Also Flyers, Steel Caps, 
Bolsters, Steps, Tubes, Etc, 


eLMER, SALEM CO.~.,. . NM. dH 


oe nGNnan ae 
Cloth Folder COTTON, MILLS, 
and Measurer ETC., ETC. 


BLEACHERIES, 
Manufactured by Send for circular. 
ELLIOT & HALL, 5414 HermonSt., Worcester, Mass. 


TEXTILE MACHINE WORKS 


THUN & JANSSEN, READING, PA. 
Manfrs of BRAIDING MACHINES 


for making Dress Trimming Braids, Cotton Tapes, Underwear 
Braids, Shoe Laces, —— Banding, etc. Winders, Doublers. 
Measurin Machines, Reelers, Singeing and Finishing Machinery. 
Special hinery. 


is THE NORWICH BELT MFG. CO., Inc. 1% 


Tanners and Manufacturers of 


SUPERIOR COMBINATION TANNED and OAK-TANNED LEATHER BELTING 


Apron & Belting Butts, Worsted Comb & Gill Box Aprons. 
Mill Supplies, ‘‘ Tau-Bo’’ Rawhide Picker Leather. 
Tensile strength of Combination Tanned Belting is nearly 100 per cent. 
greater than best Oak Leather made. It is pliable and will transmit 50 per 
cent. more power; a 90 days free trial belt will prove this fact. 
Tannery & Factory, 134Congress St. 11 Dorrance St. 33 N. Canal St. 
~ NORWICH, CT. Boston, Mass. Providence, R.I. Chicago, Ill. 

























































































































































































Noiseless 
Pinions 














LEATHER 


Gear Wheels that are Gear Wheels 


Steel gears to 12" Diam. made at once!! 
from bar forgings, no wait for castings. ‘*Hurry 
orders and Break-down Jobs’”’ immediate at- 


=" Raw Hide Gears 


The finest Raw Hide made; comes from the 
East. Get ou catalog. Grants ** Treatise on 
Gears,” a dollar. 


PHILADELPHIA GEAR WORKS, INC. 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


GEO. B. GRANT, Pres. & M. E. 
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New Process 


Are made in any style to suit our customers. If you don’t know 
just what style of construction would be best for your partic- 
ular service our engineering department will gladly advise 
you. Better get our new catalogue. And don’t forget that 
we make metal and fibre gears as well as raw hide pinions. 


| THE NEW PROCESS RAW HIDE CO., Syracuse, N.Y. 





PACKINGS 


Willreduce your cost of maintenance and 
increase the efficiency of your machines. 
Made in all sizes and styles for Air Hoists, Air Drills, Air Brakes, Hydraulic Jacks, Hy- 


draulic Elevators, Cotton Presses and all special machinery in which Leather Packings are 
used. Write for Descriptive Booklet and Samples. 


Detroit Leather Specialty Co., 70 Beecher Ave., Detroit, Mich. 












IT’S THE CEMENT 


That determines the life of a water proof leather belt. 
Our ** Sea Lion’’ belt is Waterproof because the 
Cement is Waterproof and because the leather is 
treated by a secret process which causes it to resist the 
action of Acid, Fumes, Gasses, Heat and Moisture. 

It is made of the choicest selection of short lap oak 
tanned stock, and is the only reliable belt for Dye 
Houses, Bleaching and Finishing Rooms and damp 
places generally. 


Absolutely guaranteed. Write for particulars. 


CHICAGO BELTING COPIPANY, 
Chicago and Philadelphia. 
HYMAN SUPPLY CO., Wilmington, N. C., Agents. 
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CHANGE IN NAME 


The business of the VACUUM PROCESS COM.- 
PANY has been acquired by the CELL DRIER 
MACHINE CO. The new concern is under the man- 
agement of STONE & WEBSTER of Boston. The 
men hitherto actively connected with the old com- 
pany, will continue with the new in similar capaci- 
ties, and the work begun by the VACUUM PROCESS 
COMPANY will not be interrupted. The CELL 
DRIER MACHINE CO. will have every facility for 
properly carrying on the business. The BOSTON 
OFFICE of the company is at 84 STATE STREET. 
All inquiries in.regard to drying, addressed there. 
will receive prompt and careful attention. 


Atton Machine Co. 


New York Harrison, N. J. 


ARTADUR S. BEVEsS, President. 


TuHos. A. Arron, Vice-President. 





JOHN B. M. SHOWELL, Sec. 


Wire Rope Machines, Hydraulic Presses, 
Insulating and Stranding Machinery, 
Rubber Machines. 


Correspondence Solicited. 


| 


Awe s wets 
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Wittiam SeLters & Go., tncoren 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
SHAFTS, 
COUPLINGS, 
PULLEYS, 
HANCERS, 











and all most approved appliances for the 


THE “SELLERS 33 MAKE OF Transmission of Power. 
DOUBLE CONE VISE COUPLING SEND FOR CATALOGUE AND PRICE LIST. 


has a way of holding shafts together, that no MACHINE TOOLS. 


other COUPLING cam equal. INJECTORS. POWER ORANES. 


The Lane Patent Steel Frame 
1 Canvas [lill Basket 


Perfectly adapted materials and a practical common sense way of 
putting them together, are features which make the Lane Basket so 
pre-eminently superior to others, for the various uses of a textile mill. 

It is the original Canvas Basket and embodies desirable features 
which are patented and will not be found in any other basket. 


Full illustrated Catalogue No. 33 with discounts, on application, 


W. T. LANE & BROTHER, /lanufacturers, Round Rashet 


with Renewable Hard Wood 


Sold by Principal Mill Supply Houses. POUGHKEEPSIE, N. Y. Shees. 








































rhe HARTFORD was the Pioneer 
Company in the field of Steam Boiler 
Insurance, and it is the only company 
which makes a specialty of and does 
exctusively a steam boiler inspection 
and insurance business. 

The HARTFORD is the only com- 
pany whose entire talent and energies 
are applied to the study of steam, to 
the scientific construction and instal- 
lation of boilers, and to their periodi- 
cal inspection by expert mechanics. 

The HARTFORD is the only com- 
pany whose entire assets and re- 
sources are held exclusively for the 
protection of steam users, and the 
payment of losses occasioned by 
the explosion of steam boilers and 
for no other hazard whatsoever. 

The HARTFORD is now doing 
nearly nine-tenths of the Inspection 
and Insurance of Steam Boilers in 
the New England States, and nearly 
two-thirds of the entire amount done 
throughout the United States. 


1866 1907 















40th Annual Statement 

January 1, 1907. 
Capital, $500,000.00 
Surplus, 1,485,457.73 


Reserves, 1,931,847.29 | ©- E- ROBERTS, Manager, 


W.H. ALLEN, Asst. Mgr., 
Assets, 3,978,245 11 101 Milk St., Boston, Mass. 


Try all others first for you won’t try 
them AFTER using an OSTER DIE 
3. Um 

































The Oster Manufacturing Company 
Dept. T. . ° : e Cleveland, Ohio 
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BULLETIN ON ESSENTIALS OF ROPE DRIVING 




















at nay Cecil 
ol Sac enie RI Re 3 ‘ and 


1S THE STEADIEST AND 
QUIETEST OF ALL SYSTEMS 


SR MMIAME Ex ait 


ll DN AN ee 

Li Lp ee\3C) OUR INSTALLATIONS 
| MT Ba i \ |” CONVINCE. . 

HIN <,.. GEO. V. CRESSON CO. 

Hi POWER DELIVERED TO TWO POINTS FROM , POWER TRANSMITTING MACHINERY 

a ee aaeee Sener Vena PHILADELPHIA AND NEW YORK . 








NOW READY FOR DISTRIBUTION. SEND FOR COPY 


Samples Speak Louder Than Words 










And there is no 





string to this method of selling our NO SLIP 


4 . se 
I Ef SA < © 
rr / 
BAR BELT DRESSINC Ore iy 
PEO 
Ask your Dealer, or send us 2c. for testing sample. t 







Red Label for Leather Belts; 
Green Label for Rubber or Canvas. 


a % 
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ee a 






No one one kind is good for all belts. = ~ 


Stephenson Manufacturing Co. 
Albany, N. Y. 
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The United Water Improvement Co. 
Pressure and Gravity Filters. 





Intermittent and Con- 
tinuous Water Soften- 





ing Apparatus, manu- 
factured under the : 
Hungerford System of fie ir 
Water Purification. ‘See, 















; 
: 

CHURCHILL HUNGERFORD, Inventor and Manager. 
Also the Vosmaer System of Water Sterilization by means of Ozone. 
Correspondence Solicited. 
Room 1410 Pennsylvania Bldg. 15th and Chestnut Sts., Philadelphia, Pa. : 
‘ 


GOULDS 


Efficient Power Pumps. 


GOULDS 


Efficient Power Pumps 
are acknowledged the high- 


are operated at a saving of est in efficicncy of any i 


from 50 to 60% over the pumps built. We build i 

actual cost of operating them exclusively for all 

steam pump, is this not operations— Tank Pump- 

ong while looking ones ing, Dye Houses—Bleach- 5 

Write us for catalog eries, Cotton Mills, ete. 4 
THE GOULDS MFG. CO. ‘ 


THE GOULDS MFG. CO. im 
SENECA FALLS, N. Y. 


NEW YORK. BOSTON. CHICAGO 


SENECA FALLS, N. Y. 


NEW YORK BOSTON CHICAGO. 











HUNCERFORD-ELFRETH 
FILTERS ‘3. 
CRAVITY 
WATER SOFTENERS “coctetocs 
There is only one Filter, the 


HUNCERFORD-ELFRETH, [| 


the only filter which exceeds its guarantev. Fis 
MANUFACTURED BY 


Philadelphia Water Purification Company, 


1700 N. I2th St., PHILA., PA. 





Hungerford Elireth G ravity Filter. 








Production 
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a belt slips, when a belt 


HEN 
has to be adjusted, when a belt 
breaks, when the tightness cf a 
belt requiresre-adjustment of the pulleys, 


production stops. 





None of these troubles occur with 
the best belt—Leviathan Belt. 






Information, letters and samples prov- 


ing claims sent on request 














MAIN BELTING COMPANY, 
Sole Manufacturers. 













1217-1239 Carpenter St., Philadelphia 
55°57 Market St., Chicago. 120 Pear! St., Boston, 
r 


earl St., Buffal 309 Broadway, New York. 



















Peerless 
Motors 
for 
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Special 












Service 
















The PEERLESS ELECTRIC CO., Warren, 0. 


Designers and Manufacturers of Direct 
Current Motors for any service. 
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Cant You Get Up Steam 
In the Morning? 


The dye house causes a great deal of pro- 
fanity in the boiler room where the plant does 
not have a COCHRANE FEED WATER 
HEATER and RECEIVER. When the boss 
dyer begins business in the morning the first 
thing he does is to throw his steam valve wide 
open in order to bring his vats up to the boil- 
ing point with the least loss of time. The 
result is that the boiler pressure drops sud 
denly and excessively and no matter how 
much the fireman hustles, or how large the 
grate surface, it is always some time before 
things come back to a normal condition. 


If a textile mill or dyeing establishment is 
equipped with a Cochrane Feed-Water Heater 
however, the water for the dye vats is drawn 
from the Heater or from a hot-water storage 
tank which receives all the hot water from the 
heater not needed by the boiler. Such a heater 
is almost indispensible anyhow, as it pre-heats 
and purifies the boiler feed-water, but by fur 
nishing hot water for the dye vats and acting 
as areceiver for the drips from heating and 
drying coils it earns double dividends. If 
there is more exhaust steam than can be used 
for heating all the water you need, the exhaust 
steam after passing through the heater can be 
used in the drying and finishing rolls or for 
heating the building, and for this purpose it is 
just as good as live steam. 


In one plant we know of there was not 
enough boiler capacity and the steam supply 
was limited. Sometimes the washing and fin- 
ishing departments had to run all night 
always until ten or eleven o’clock to keep u] 
with the dye house. A Cochrane Heater was 
put in and they now get through washing and 
finishing at three o’clock in the afternoon, be 
sides saving 25% of the former coal bills. 


It will certainly pay you to look into this 
heater proposition. We have had experience in 
all kinds of plants, and, like as not, can give you 
valuable suggestions. Ask for Catalogue 13 H. 







HARRISON SAFETY BOILER WORKS, 
3158 N. 17th Street - - PhilaGelphia, Pa. 


















Secret a: SEs SD 
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Easy scouring without alkali. 


Yarn or cleth it matters not. A perfect emulsion with 














water only. Carries Red Oil in smooth, milky emulsion 
for batching stock at picker orcards. This blended oil cuts 
the gum and the stock leaves the machine lofty and fresh. 


a " For pleasing and profitable results use 
rt me O . Breton 
@/" Saponified Oll Brana: 
vi BORNE, SCRYMSER COMPANY, 
135 Front St., New York. 


Boston Fall River Philadelphia Works: Claremont, N. J. 





WILLIAM BODDEN @ SON, Limited 


oe “BODDEN” Flyer 


For QUALITY OF FINISH 
For QUANTITY of PRODUCTION 
HAS STOOD THE TEST OF YEARS 


Sole Agents for U.S.A. 


Thomas Mayor @ Son, Olney Street, Providence, R. I. 


Rawbide REDIAN’ Belting Chase 
Transmits a third more power than Roller 


oak-tanned belting and runs 
with less tension. . 
Bearing 
TRUCKS ano CARS 


An extremely tough, pliable, and 
of all kinds for all purposes 


specially surfaced belt that hugs the 
Write Us for Complete Catalogue 


pulley to the highest point of efficiency. 
Especially adapted for quarter turns, 

Chase Fdy. & Manufacturing Co., 
Columbus, Ohio. 


















small pulleys and high speeds. Test 
one in the hardest place you have— 
then you will want more, 

Write for particulars. 
THE ULMER LEATHER COPIPANY 
Norwich, Conn., U. S.A. 
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Dryers and Drying 


In drying textiles there is more than just getting the 







goods dry. The ways differ as much as the results—but 


A Berry Wheel 


is the most efficient 








when increased output and high quality of product are 






taken into consideration. Get one going in your mili. 


Established 1841. 


oledm Jackel Mixing Kettles 


‘his cut represents one of our many styles 
of steam mixing kettles, made with station- 
ary and removable stirrers. 


COPPERSMITHS, 
66 Pitts St.. - BOSTON, MASS. 


Badger Fire Extinguisher. 








BIRCH TREF 






Uhis is our Berry Wheel, 
enttor 


the most effective 
moving iir, 


eliminating 








steam and other impurities 


in the atmosphere. 





A. HUN BERRY, 
23 West First Street, 


BOSTON. 







Finishing, Dyeing, sewing, Machines 


E BIRCH BROTHERS, Someavitte, Mass. 3 


ALBERT BIRCH, TeExTILE MECHANICIAN 


BIRCH TREE- 


Bleaching and Napping Machinery 
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TanksSan Tubs. 


i ; Send for Catalog. 


Tolhurst Machine Works, 


<= .) se ee Fulton St. and 6th Ave. Moves more air than any other fan 


Adjusts itself to an uneven load, made. Very efficient under widely 
runs without vibration. Troy, N.Y. varying conditions. Noiseless and 
Unusual capacity for high-class does not obstruct the light. 
work. 


A Portable Self- 
Contained 
Electric 
Hoist 


=> 63. 


Hoists are made in 















Electric 














Machines 


No. 9.— Portable 



















capacities from one to 


thirty tons, and to 


: le Foot-Power 
operate on voltages Rotary Sewin 
from 110 to 650 direct y g 

Machine 


current. They are 
equipped with series 
wound crane motors, 
giving high speed with light loads. 


Ordinarily it balances on a single 


upper hook which affords great flexi- 











bility, but may readily be built into It is especially adapted for use in Cotton and 
Woolen Mills, Bleacheries, Print Works at the 
Printing Machines, in Dye Works, Cloth Rooms, 
at the Fulling Mill, Shears, Calendars, Gigs, 
Drying Machines, etc., or any of the different 
finishing processes in textile mills. 





crane or trolley. 





Tell us your hoisting problems. You 






may have the benefit of our experience 
free. If Y. & T. Chain Blocks and 


Electric Hoists will not save you 







Manufactured by the 


DINSMORE MANUFACTURING CO.. 


Salem, Mass., U. S. A. 


money we will tell you so. 


Yale and Towne Mfg Co., 


9 Murray Street, New York. 
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ELECTRICALLY DRIVEN 


CENTRIFUGAL 


Oil Separator 


MOTOR WOUND FOR ANY VOLTAGE. 


Separates oil from bolts, nuts, and scraps of all kind— 
oil that would otherwise be wasted, and makes it as 
good as itever was, for furtheruse. Send for Catalogue. 


MANUFACTURED BY THE 


Fain Tool @ Machine Co., 
109 Beach Street, Boston, Mass. 
Incorporated 1864. Founded 1845, 


THE HASKELL-DAWES MACHINE CO., 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


Spinning, Forming, Twisting and Laying Machinery. 
We build the very best types of 


MODERN, HIGH SPEED, GEARED MACHINES, 


and which are adapted for working [anila, Sisal, Jute, Hemp and Cotton Fibre. 


Agents SAMUEL LAWSON’S SONS’ Jute and Flax Machinery. 


176 FEDERAL ST., BOSTON, [IASS. WORKS, FRANKFORD JUNCTION, PHILADELPHIA. 
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Philadelphia 
Winder 


Used by most all 
manufacturers of 
heavy goods in 
the U nited States 
and Europe. 


Oswald Lever Company, vahigh ave, 8 Philadelphia 
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Established 187° 


Shoat Heathcote & Son 


Providence, R. |. 
Builders of improved 
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with Low Dow Feed 
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A copy of our illustrated catalogue will be 
sent on application. It contains 381 cuts and 
gives much information about loom pickers, 
harnesses, lug straps, picker sticks, etc., which 
cannot fail to be of interest to every weaver 


G GARLAND MFG. CO., Saco, Me. 
Formerly Loom Picker Co 
TRape mark 


How to Know a Good Belt. 


W* will put SABLE RAWHIDE BELTING in for a test against any 
other belting made. We know that it is stronger and more pliable and 









will last longer than oak-tanned belting, and that, because of its soft 
clinging surface, it will cling to the pulley better and run with a lower initial 
tension. Slippage wastes power and so do over-tight belts by putting greater pressure on the machinery bear- 
ings. We want belt users to know these facts as well as we know them, and we therefore offer to send SABLE 
BELTING for tests of this kind. Ask for our BOOK “6.” 


Shultz Belting - Company, St. Louis, io. 


New York, 111 Chambers Boston, 114 High St. Philadelphia, 116 Third St. 
















No load too heavy, nor speed too great 
for Latshaw all-steel pulleys. 


\n extra strong hub, mechanically correct spider, double row of arms, 
light rim, two piece, all-steel construction, (each half section is one 
solid piece of steel) light weight, (about half that of cast iron pulley) 
together with lots of other points we have no room for here, make the 
Latshaw the pulley for continuously satisfactory service. 





‘* Last but not Least, prices are satisfactory.’’ Ask your Dealer. 


The Latshaw Pressed Steel and Pulley Co., Pittsburg, Pa. 


Boston Stock: Brown-Wales Co., Chicago Stock: R. R. Street & Co., Sixteen-Arm construction used on Pul- 
New York Stock: Henry J. McCoy Co. leys from 30” to so” diameter inclusive, 
‘ ’ 14° to 24” width of face inclusive, 
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ReinGonerete LL AA IN FCS 


We are prepared to design and construct at short notice Concrete 
Tanks of any desired capacity. Correspondence solicited from New 


England Mills. 










Acid proof and Waterproof floors for Dye Houses. Concrete 
Construction of Mill Buildings and Chimneys. 


Simpson Bros., Gorporation, to reaerat ov. coctm mone 


A Kier that does the work of two 


on raw stock if discharged by 
our Hydraulic Lift. 










All styles for raw cotton and yarns, alsofor knit 


goods, cloth and laces. Many already in use. 


Write for prices and particulars. 


Wm. Allen Sons Co, Worcester: Mass’ 





D. F. WATERS 


Germantown Dye and Bleach Works 





Waters’ Dyeing Machine 


This cut shows a new and useful machine patented 
by D. F. Waters for the dyeing of any color on 
Worsted, Woolen, Cotton and Merino Yarns, 

















Dyer and Bleacher of Cotton Warps and 
Mercerized Yarns, Woolen and Worsted 
Skein Yarns, Eiderdown Cloth, Fine 
Worsteds for Dress and Knit Goods, 
Cotton and Woolen Hosiery. 


Being snecessfully operated by some of the largest 
manufacturers in the country. 

The saving of labor will more than pay for a 
machine in afew months. 

Capacity ; 2,000 lbs. a day per man. 

Machine can be seen in operation at any time at 
my plant where I have 13 in operation all the time. 


D. F. WATERS, 


53 and 55 Wister St., GERMANTOWN, 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 




























Sample Cards Sent on Application. 


53-55 Wister St., Germantown, Pa. 
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NllGe ( ) hosiery Manufacturets 


The aie Knitting Machine Co. 
MAX NYDEGGER, New York 


Just made special arrangements for the 
Exclusive Sale of the 


Full Fashioned Hosiery Machines 


System G. Hilscher, Chemnitz, Saxony, 


In the United States and Canada. 














Best Machine for Production. 


High Speed Quick Deliveries ins 


For particulars apply to 


* a ™ 
The Grosser Knitting Machine Co. 
eet eae” MAX NYDEGGER 200 WS TOR 
Exclusive Importer of all Machines built by: 
G. F. GROSSER, Markersdorf Bez Leipzig. 
JULIUS KOEHLER, Limbach, Saxony. 


WILHELM BARFUSS, Apolda, Thuer. 
C. TERROT SOHNE, Canstatt, Wuerttemberg. 


FRITZ ZACKE, Gruena, Saxony. 


and different other first class Manufacturers of Special Machines and necessary 
Finishing Machines for Knit Goods of any description. 
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INSURANCE 


A Booklet 


setting forth the necessity of Employers’ Liability Insur- 





ance as applied to your business has just been published 
mee ” 
by this Company. 
It tells how employes who are injured in your service 
can sue you for damages; how the tendency of juries is to 
award large verdicts in such cases; how this affects your 


credit ; how such suits are on the increase ; and why 


The Perfect Form of Liability Insurance 





our new policy, is the only policy that meets all require- 
a : ‘ — 

ments. This booklet will be sent on request. A two-cent 

stamp used now may be the means of saving you thousands 


G. 





of dollars later. Write today for Form 23 


Maryland Casualty Company 


Baltimore, Maryland. 










The Maryland continues to sell, at fair rates, the Standard 
form of Liability policy, which is as good as the best sold by 
any other company. 

The Company also writes Steam Builer, Water Damage, 
Physicians’ Defense, Plate Glass, Disability, Health, Fly Wheel, 
Burglary, Sprinkler Leakage, Teams, Elevator, and all other 


classes of casualty insurance. 












- Surplus to 
Assets over ARYLAND /ASUALTY f COMPANY Policyholders 
$3,691,447.50 LO AES! *S Gorter & ——! —$4,722,046.77 
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USEFUL BOOKS 


HE following list contains the titles of some of the textile books 
for which there is the greatest demand. We carry these in stock 


for prompt delivery. 
of all textile books published 


Our full descriptive catalogue, giving lists 
in the English language, with 


a brief synopsis of contents, will be mailed free upon application. 








Ceneral Subjects. 


Ast O£ Gomp Making. Watt. cccccccoveccescessesoesces 3.00 
Calculations in Yarns and Fabrics. Revised and 

enlarged edition, 1906. Bradbury .............++. 1.2 
Carpet Manufacture. OO TS 3.00 
Chemical Technology of Textile Fibres. Georgievics 4.50 
Color in Woven Design. Beaumont .............+++. 7.50 
Drying by Means of Air and Steam. Hausbrand 2.00 
Economica! and Successful Management of Cotton 

,. , MNOEL ccnccnanbasaaressdabosdsqeocanis 1.50 
Introduction to Study of Textile Design. Barker 2.50 
Manual of Weave Construction, by Ivo Kastanek. 

Edited and arranged by S. ae acc d eau eee 1.00 
Silk Throwing and Waste Silk Spinning. Rayner 2.500 


Simplex Comparative Yarn Tables, Reed Tables, 
Weight Tables and Other Useful Tables ...... 2 
Spinning and Twisting of Long Vegetable Fibres. 
CEE «ss wat wensccuecveqseberseospanwauewesadsonieinens 5.00 
Technical Testing of Yarns and Fabrics. Herzfeld 3.50 
Technology of Textile Design. Posselt 5. 
Textile Calculations. Posselt 
Textile Fibres of Commerce. Hannon ............ 3.00 
Textile Machinery Relating to Weaving. Posselt. 
GE 2 ccncacccecdvctcetandssibbeeacesssautueccsanes 
Fee ee 
Textile Raw Materials. Zipser . 
Textile Soaps and Oils. Hurst 
The Jacquard Machine, Analyzed and Explained. 
NEE. . cacduidssverunanteisbeswatinaucucencaverecaqsass® 3 
Tied FORtie WIRES. WARIO WS ccccecsvsnciviccseses< 3 
Unabridged Dictionary of Weaves. Donat ....... * 
2. 


pogge ge 
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Waterproofing of Textile Fabrics. Mierzinski 
Weave Lexikon. No reading matter. Donat .... 
Wool, Cotton and Silk, from Fibre to Fabric. 
PIES... Kinesndavscceavaneuseslapeapereusiotevetessuates 
Yarn and Cloth Calculations. Yates 


wed 


Carding and Spinning. Ivey. .......ceseeceseeereeeees L 
Cost Finding in Cotton Mills. PROORGED: vcveccceveces 1 
Goes SSE, . BAIS cr ccccscccecesasevedsccooces 
Cotton Combing Maghines. cacecacanssesen 
Cotton Mill Commercial Features. rompkins pac 
Cotton Mill Processes and Calculations. Tompkins 
Cotton Manual. BronGbe%nt ....cccccccccccccccccccccce 
Cotton Manufacture. Lister .......cccscececccesccesees 
Cotton Manufacturing. Part 1. Posselt ........... 

Part 2. Just Published. Posselt ................. 
Cotton Spinning. MAredeD .ccccccccccccccsccccccccese 
Cotton Spinning (3 vols.). Taggart .............+.- 
Cotton Spinning Calculations. Cook .............+. 
Cotton Spinning. Cornthwailte ........c..cessessecess 
Cotton Students’ Manual. Cunliffe ...............+. 
oe 
Cotton Weaving and Designing. Taylor. 1906. .... 
Cotton Yarn Manufacture. Winchester. 3 vols. 
Draw Frames and Fly Frames. Thornley ........ 
Humidity in Cotton Spinning. Dobson ............. 
Loom Fixing and Weaving. Ivey ...........ssssees 
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On Cotton Manufacture—continued. 


Practions) Carder, Gree? .....ciccesccccccccccoes 
Practical Cotton Calculations. Whitworth 
Students’ Cotton Spinning. Nasmith ................ 3.00 
The Cotton Fibre and the Mixing of Cotton. Monie 1.50 





On Woolen Manufacture. 


Oe ON ee eee 0 
Faults in the Manufacture of Woolen Goods and 
their Prevention. Reiser 


Finishing Woolens and Worsteds. Greene ........ 30 
History of Wool and Wool Combing. Burnley .... 6.0 
How to Make a Woolen Mill Pay. Mackie ........ 2.00 
ne Processes of Wool and Worsted. 
De  . cuntudraueadDuniesenéaiawecwesatanveeeesbeiaine i 
Principles of Wool Combing. Priestman ........... 1.50 


Principles of Worsted Spinning. Priestman. Just 
ET. tilnvendthelassuanubinbeeededved cnt enedetie oe 


Spinning and Weaving Calculations for Woolen 


. (MD 6. \iins5 occcsbauhieuetueneseecersenee’ 6.00 
Weaving and Loom Fixing. Nightingale .......... -50 
ee EE, \ EE ccna ncutiersetedencteddeeueses 0 
ee Eee 1.7% 


Woolen and Worsted Loom Fixing. Ainley 
Woolen and Worsted Manufacture. Beaumont .. 2.00 
Worsted Overlookers’ Hand Book. Buckley ...... .50 


Bieaching, Dyeing, Printing, 
Finishing. 


Bleaching and Calico Printing. Duer .............. 4 
Bleaching of Linen and Cotton Yarns. Tailfer .. 5 
Chemistry and Practice of Finishing. Bean & 
EL) th ccanvakaducwnswaians ttnemeea 00 48d Otebe os 15. 
Chemistry of Dye Stuffs. Georgievics ............. + 
Sd IL cDintueeheehinedeececetenvetetsecteavccedaves 2. 
COME BERGHE, FRCSTGON .ncccccveccessecccetcccecse 3. 
Color Mixing. Paterson 3 
Dyeing of Cotton Fabrics. Beech ................... 3 
Dyeing of Textile Fabrics. Hummel. .............. 1 
Dyeing Wool and Woolen Fabrics. Beech ......... 3 
Dyere DEGCOTIGis. TECOCMMAT ccccccccccccccscccccccccss 2 
Finishing White, Dyed and Printed Cotton Goods. 
SE  \aidsieiindnneVesheiaksCinhnscarcogeenewetiness 10. 
Mercerization. A Practical Manual with 362 Sam- 
tat Sb. 22 Oi geasivtnsdmineinkeeeneedubees sewes 
Outlines of Industrial Seeeiery. SROEDR ccseceves 
Principles of ayaa. SE. ecicaic can kas hattgebuaetan’ 
Principles of armony and Contrast of Colors. 
COO I, SONOEE scncccccccccccvcscoccesses 
Printing of Textile Fabrics. Rothwell .............. 
Science of Color Mixing. Paterson .................. 
Silk Dyeing, Printing and Finishing. Hurst ..... 
Py DOTOOROOR, BEOUIED cccusccscccccccccecsecacceees 
Wool Desing. C2) CD \Sadcccencamentew ema 
Part 2 EE Fas ca~nnseéutuneséeccensstcesenneees 
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Any of the above sent postpaidon receipt of price. Subscribers to Textile World Record 
may buy books from us upon the understanding that if not satisfactory they may be returned within 
a few days (postage or express paid by purchaser) if in good order, and money will be refunded. 


LORD & NACLE CO., 


144 Congress 


Street. Boston, Mass. 
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Space Economy of 
Rope Transmission 


It is a fact capable of absolute proot and demonstra- 
tion by mathematics and confirmed by practical experi- 
ence that a belt to transmit a given horsepower requires 


a pulley of 100 % to 150% greater rim width than rope 


sheaves for the same power. This fact is strikingly emphasized by the accompanying 
cut. The belt transmits 75 HP.—the two ropes 80 HP. 


Again, by means of ropes, power may be transmitted in directions and through 
spaces which would not be possible with belting. Figure 2—a go HP. right angle drive 
through a 16-inch I beam is a notable example of the possibilities in this direction. The 
highest economy ot rope transmission cannot be realized without the use of the best con- 


structed driving rope on the market: 
‘ 99 ‘ ‘i 
‘‘American”’ Transmission Rope. 
More American Rope is sold every year than alt other brands combined. Is that 


not an undeniable evidence of MERIT? 
Write for our ** Blue Book of Rope 
ibicaiinin:*” Contes tia 
THE 
American Manufacturing Co. 


MANILA, SISAL AND 
[UTE CORDAGI 





65 Wall Street, New York City. 


TRANSMISSION ROPE 
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CONTINENTAL 
COLOR AND CHEMICAL CO. 


Succcessors to 


KUTTROFF, PICKHARDT & CO. 
FARBENFABRIKEN OF ELBERFELD CO. 


Sole importers of the products manufactured by 


BADISCHE ANILIN & SODA FABRIK, 


Ludwigshafen a/Rhein, Germany, 


FARBENFABRIKEN, vormarts FRIEDR. BAYER & CO., 


Elberfeld, Germany, 


Sole agents for 


HUDSON RIVER ANILINE COLOR WORKS, 
Albany, New York. 


128 Duane STREET - NEW YORK 


BRANCH OFFICES: 
Boston - - - 32 India Street 
Providence’ - 80 So. Water Street 
Philadelphia, 11 No. Water Street 
Chicago - 228 Randolph Street 
Charlotte, N.C. - Trust Building 


Montreal, Can. 6 Lemoine Street 
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Warp Stop 
Motions 


CROMPTON & KNOWLES MECHANICAL WARP STOP MOTION. 


Improve your output 


Attached to any loom in any mill, our MECHANICAL 
or ELECTRICAL WARP STOP MOTIONS will reduce the per- 


centage of ‘*seconds ”—will cut weaving cost and give positive 


on] 


satisfaction. 


Made with the same careful attention to detail that has made 
Aaa K. Looms the standard. 


Easily Attached. 


Send for Circulars. 


CROMPTON @©@ KNOWLES 


LOOM WORKS 


Worcester, Mass. Providence, R. I. Philadelphia, Pa. 
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Monthly Comment. 


National Association of Cotton Manufacturers. 


The annual meeting of this Association 
will be held in Huntington Hall, Massachu- 
setts Institute of Technology, 491 Boylston 
Street, Boston, on Wednesday and Thurs- 
day, April 24 and 25. Wednesday evening 
will be given to a banquet at the Hotel 
Brunswick at 6 p. m., for which members 
may obtain tickets for themselves and their 
guests on application to the Secretary of the 
Association, C. J. H. Woodbury, Box 3672, 
Boston. Thursday afternoon there will be 
an excursion to the River Works of the 
General Electric Co. at Lynn upon the invi- 
tation of the company, which will provide 
transportation without charge to members 
ind members-elect who are present at the 
meeting. 

Other interesting features arranged for in 
connection with the meeting will be the ex- 
hibit of samples of cotton goods and yarns 
sold in the Chinese market, furnished by the 
Bureau of Manufactures, Department of 
Commerce and Labor; the textile collection 

the Boston Museum of Fine Arts will be 
open for the inspection of members. 

A special luncheon will be served at the 
Hotel Brunswick, opposite the Institute of 
echnology, on the days of the meetings for 

lose attending. 

Papers are expected to be read on the fol- 
wing subjects: 


American Cotton Textiles in the Far East. 

Corporations and the Public Welfare. 

Cost of Maintenance and Depreciation in 
Cotton Mills. 

Hot Water Heating by Forced Circulation 
as Applied to Cotton Mills 

Immigration of Textile Operatives. 

Primitive Designs as Influenced by the 
Textile Arts. 

Proposed System for Cleaning Machinery. 

Reinforced Concrete Construction Espe- 
cially Applied to Mill Use. 

Sea Island Cotton. 

The Tariff on Cotton Goods. 

Taxation and Valuation with Reference to 
[Industrial Plants. 

the New Whitin Comb. 

The New York Cotton Contract. 

The Textile School a Future Necessity to 
the Industry. 

In addition to papers by members ad- 
dresses will be given by Everett W. Burdett, 
of Boston; Harvey S. Chase. of Boston, 
John Foord, secretary of the American Asia- 
tic Association, New York; G. A. Gordon, 
Savannah, and Frank B. Sargent, commis- 
sioner of the General Bureau of Immigra- 
tion, Washington, D. C. 

The committee in charge of the meeting 
consists of Messrs. George Otis Draper, 
chairman, and Nathaniel F. Ayer, Daniel J. 
Danker, John O. DeWolf and Edwin Far- 


num Greene. The banquet committee con- 
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sts of Messrs: Franklin D. Williams, chair- 
and S. Parker Bremer, Charles H. 
ish, George B. Morrison and R. Paul Snell- 


> —— 
The American Cotton Manufacturers’ Con- 
vention and Exhibition. 


ting of the various committees 
iladelphia the latter part of March, 
ram for the convention was 
nged, but the details of the different 


es were leit to the committees in 
ro The convention meetings of the as 


sociation will be held on the mornings of 


Wednesday and Thursday, May 15th and 
16 he Bellevue-Stratford Hotel. There 
meetings on the afternoons of 

S iys, which will be given over entirely 
siting the exhibition at the First Regi- 
\rmory Building, Broad and Callow 

Hill Streets, which is only six blocks from 


tel. Friday is a general exhibition day 


ere will be no sessions of the conven- 


\cceptances have been received from the 


eovernor of Pennsylvania and the mayor of 


hiladelphia to be present at one of the 


he entertainment committee already has 
rge fund in hand, and expects to receive 


her contributions. There will be a theatre 


party on Wednesday evening and a banquet 
hursday evening. Arrangements have 

also been made for excellent music at the 
xhibition. They will have a number of 
prominent speakers on topics of both tech- 
nical and national interest, which will give 
the meeting a widespread interest. It is 


ilso possible that on Saturday an excursion 


} 


may be arranged to Atlantic City, and ar- 
rangements will be made for those desiring 
» spend Sunday at that attractive resort. 
lhe transportation committee have made 
arrangements with the railroads for one and 
one-third fare for the round trip. Return 
tickets must be properly vouched for by C. 
B. Bryant, secretary. Owing to the unavoid- 
; f Mr. William D’Olier during 
the convention week, Mr. Miles Hoffman 


able absence ¢ 


1as been made chairman of the entertain- 


ent committee. Delegates from the differ- 
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ent cotton exchanges of the South, including 
New Orleans, Savannah and Memphis, will 
be present, and it is also expected that dele- 
gates from Bremen and from the Manchester 
Spinners’ Association will be present. 

The arrangements for the exhibition are 
progressing most satisfactorily, and the at- 
tention of intending exhibitors is directed to 
the importance of securing space at once. 
At the time of the meeting over 8,000 square 
feet has already been signed for, with 2,000 
feet more under option, and probably closed 
by this time, leaving only about 3,000 square 
feet still available. 

The list of exhibitors which follows shows 
the representative character of concerns who 
have already taken space, and assures those 
who naturally want to know who is going to 
be there that they will be in good company. 


~ 


Mr. Thomas F. Baker, the manager of the 
exhibition, has made arrangements with the 
management of the Jamestown Exposition, 
so that exhibits may be transferred to 
Jamestown without trouble, and with little 
expense. Those who are interested are in- 
vited to confer with him. Information as to 
available space may also be obtained from 
Mr. Baker, at the offices of the general 
chairman, T. Ashby Blythe, 114 Chestnut 
Street, Philadelphia. Following is a list of 
spaces reserved at the time of the general 
committee meeting, March 28, and their 
allotment. 


Space No. and Name Sq. ft. Space. 
61. Jones & Laughlin Steel Co. .. 100 
67. Kip-Armstrong Co peers 300 
417. Robt. Schaellibaum Co. .... So 
10. Phila. Lubricator & Mig. Co 60 
81. Jas. H. Billington Co. ..... 100 
45. J. E. Rhoades & Sons 200 
go. Wm. Sellers & Co., Inc 200 
41. Schaum & Ubhlinger ........ ccoece Oe 
7, BE. 1 Bossntoe: & Co: osscscssi —— 
we. "EP ROIES  ESONON ©. DORE oS isicc Gees sve 2 


44. H. W. Butterworth & Sons Co 


42. Phila. Drying Machinery Co. 70 
9. Keystone Lubricating Co Ses 7 
i Ns ONIN ibe, iva mors asecosiv) oie Omi mini 100 
1. Bell Pure Air & Cooling Co. .... 120 
Pe i Se eee ee eee 
OS ee 
So. W. 3S. Gutte Percha Paint Co. oo... 6...5./700 
39. American Moistening Co. ...... . 19 
=, Gemera Blectric Ce... oi. sccccsviewsas 3350 
110. Stafford Co. ‘ inna arenes Poke 301 
et, Se Ie CAM oo citcacseececene 100 
50. American Warp Drawing Mach. Co. .... 300 
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sr. Coldwell-Gildard Co Bate Ste ee es. iu kn 
36. Textile Machinery Co Weve atic ie: ave teres 
120. Kilburn & Lincoln Co. ........... sw wl 
34. Brown-St. Onge Co. boron wate eee 50 
Ga. Meeker Diam GOs. oc bic icsiatesicn c's 180 
6. Hokeoke Machine C0... 240506006 60050 HOO 
40. Lowell Machine Shop ........ sane. ee 
WA EEE GO | oo h.d se fos bac nbice'ene's,s ics 2 
Go: Universal Wandiwt GG... .c..2 5020s sess, IBD 
37. National Brake & Clutch Co. ...... 120 
2 Cotten Pubhenitia CO. once scccesrctens 300 
52. Textile Finishing Mach. Co. ......... 250 
102. Easton & Burnham Mach. Co. .......... 100 
33. Macrodi Fiber Co. ..... ee eee 
1s. Westinghouse Elec & Mig. Co. ........ 300 
1or. Haskell-Dawes Mach. Co pA pata setae ee 
49. Tolhurst Machine Works Ee ae z. aae 
18. Howard Bros. Mfg. Co. . ee . 100 
71. Mason Machine Works .... sais sheet 
Sa. American Pulley Co. ... 2... 066. 5 ae stg 
ma SS. We SPREE GE BOs ss os kaiew esac bn eso a 
140. Adam Cook’s Sons .... ee ee Ce. 
31. A. Klipstein & Co. . i cbinghers see 
Ses PUENTE MMe) a CMe eds awicselare aie cis’ tak 
53. Bell Telephone Co. .. ; Piet . 150 
3, Arguto Oilless Bearing Co “ .. 100 
ES. CROUne BONE. SUs. saccece as oe ae .. 100 
5 Keystone Telephone Co : ; : 100 
112. Blaisdell Machinery Co 150 
111. John Hetherington & Sons, Ltd., Ste 
phen reads hs aes ‘ 200 
areal 


Important Action Taken by the National As- 
sociation of Hosiery Manufacturers. 





A meeting of the Executive Committee 
of the Association was held recently in Phila- 
delphia, at which the arrangements were 
completed for the annual convention and 
exhibition to be held in Philadelphia during 
the week of May 13th to 18th. The conven- 
tion proper will last three days, but the 
exhibition will continue during the entire 
week, 

The conference also discussed the present 
conditions of the hosiery manufacturing bus- 
iness particularly the question of prices. 
The details of the proposition will be fur 
nished to individual manufacturers. The 
general proposition is that a minimum ad- 
vance of 15 per cent. be made on all lines of 
hosiery. The committee states: “This step 
has been made necessary on account of the 
tremendous advances in yarns, cost of labor, 
ind decreased production, owing to the 
scarcity of labor. Hosiery is the last item 
f cotton goods to feel the touch of prosperi- 

as other fabrics have already advanced 
rom 50 per cent. to 80 per cent. The recent 
failure of two very large knitting concerns 
has brought home to the hosiery manufac- 
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turers the absolute necessity of making the 
above advance, which is recommended by 
the Executive Committee.” 

They feel that at the prices which have 
prevailed during the early months of this 
year the hosiery manufacturers are not mak- 
ing the profit that they should from their 
investments and the labor expended. While 
it is hoped that the action may be gen- 
eral, not only among members of the as 
sociation, but others who are not yet mem- 
bers, many members have decided to take 
the initiative in this advance, regardless of 
the action of other mills. It seems as if the 
present was an opportune time to do it. It 
was also the opinion of the Executive Com- 
mittee that if a manufacturer owns yarns 
purchased before the advance (few are in 
that fortunate position), he is entitled to 
the profits accruing from his forethought, 
and in figuring on his goods he should base 
Manu- 


facturers are too ready to give away any 


his varn costs upon today’s market. 


added profits that may come through wise 
varn purchases. They forget that if the 
market goes against them the buyer will not 
make good the manufacturers’ loss on the 
varn; moreover, if the manufacturer who has 
covered his yarn requirements for a time at 
low prices fails to adjust the price of his 
goods to meet new conditions in the yarn 
market, he is doing just so much to keep 
down the general level of prices, and make 
it so much the more difficult for him to ob 
tain the necessary advance in goods when 
his own supplies of low-priced yarn are ex 
hausted. 


———————@~———____— 


Textile World Record’s New Philadelphia 
Office. 


lor over twenty years the Philadelphia 
office of the 





lextile Record, and subse- 
quently the Textile World Record, was lo- 
cated at 425 Walnut Street, but changes in 
the building made it necessary to seek new 
quarters and the Philadelphia office is now 
located in the Forrest Building at 119 South 
Fourth Street, only a short distance away, 
round the corner, between Chestnut and 
Walnut Streets. The offices are conven- 
iently located on the sixth floor and near the 
elevator. Visitors to the city are welcome at 
any time. 
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Is Boston to Become a Cotton Manufac- 
turing City? 





The announcement by strong financial in- 
terests, headed by Eugene N. Foss, pres- 
ident of the new Burgess Mills at Pawtucket, 
and also of the B. F. Sturtevant Co., of plans 
for large cotton mills on the water front in 
East Boston, shows that Boston capital still 
looks favorably upon investment in New 
England cotton manufacturing. And well 
they may. Year in and year out, for two gen- 
erations, no other branch of the manufactur- 
ing industry has contributed so largely to the 
wealth of New England as cotton manufac- 
turing. The advantages which have led to 
the wonderful development of New Bedford 
as a cotton manufacturing city, when the de- 
cline of its whaling industry was expected to 
have sounded its death knell as a place of im- 
portance, are believed to obtain to a great 
degree at the new location chosen for the 
proposed plant. Located on tide water at a 
great commercial port, it would have the ad- 
vantages of low water freight rates for raw 
material from the South and coal from Can- 
ada. Climatic conditions are excellent, and 
a mill built to make goods for export would 
be within a stone’s throw of the steamers’ 
docks which will take the product to any 
part of the globe. ; 

The help problem is one that has received 
careful consideration, and it is believed that 
as Boston is the centre of the great New 
England manufacturing population, it may 
expect to draw help from other cities on 
equal terms, besides having in the imme- 
diate neighborhood a large supply of local 
help to which it can offer competitive wages 
and most excellent conditions for work. 

Boston capital has built up cotton mills all 
over New England and many points in the 
South, and it holds the financial offices of 
many of these great enterprises. It will be 
a most interesting development if the next 
generation shall witness the evolution of 
Boston as a cotton manufacturing city. If 
the plans of this new enterprise are success- 
fully carried out, it might well lead to sim- 
ilar investments on a large scale. 


Notice to Canadian Subscribers. 


The present postal treaty between the 
United States and Canada expires on May 7 
next. The Canadian government has before 
it the proposition to increase the rate of 
postage on periodicals from the United 
States to such an extent as will render it 
necessary for American publishers to raise 
their subscription prices to Canadian sub- 
scribers from 50 to 100 per cent. If the rate 
that has been mentioned, namely, two cents 
an ounce, is put in force, the postage alone 
on a year’s subscription for the Textile 
World Record to Canada would amount to 
nearly the present subscription price. If the 
Canadian friends of the Textile World Rec- 
ord object to such an increase in the rates 
it will be well for them to make their objec- 
tions known at once to the Canadian postal 
authorities. 

sciatciesmasceanscigsiiecaipialinntiniein 


The British Textile Industry. 





The exports of all kinds of goods from 
Great Britain are now at the rate of $160,- 
000,000 a month, this being the figure for 
the last month’s report received. Of this 
immense quantity of merchandise three- 
eighths consisted of textile goods classified 
as follows: 


5 ee ee ee $36,931,228 
Linen and jute goods .......... 4,002,482 
See MON os sass thao <n eckas 764,620 
Woolens, worsteds and carpets.. 8,947,862 
OD Sac vdina ry cosas) 8,763,430 

$59,409,622 


This volume of textile exports is at the 
rate of $712,915,464 a year. 





The Philippine Islands sent to the United 
States in 1906, 49,696 tons of Manila hemp 
valued at $9,465,360. 


In 1906 the United States imported raw 
silk, waste silk and cocoons to the value of 
$65,673,279, an increase of over nine million 
dollars from the preceding year. 
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The value of technical training in manu- 
facturing is so well known as to make it un- 
necessary to present further proof here. 
Textile education in the United States is 
of comparatively recent growth. To Phila- 
delphia belongs the’ credit of having estab- 
lished in 1884 the first textile school. Since 
that time schools for instruction in textile 
manufacturing have been established in New 
England and the South, either as separate 
institutions or as adjuncts to other schools. 

The Empire State of New York, however, 
possesses the unenviable distinction of thus 
far having had no share in developing this 
department of education. The extent of the 
discredit thus attaching to New York is 
shown by the statistics of textile manufac- 
turers in that State. According to the 
United States census there were 73,134 oper- 
atives employed in the textile mills of New 
York in 1905, and yet there was no school 
in the State where any of these workers 
could obtain technical instruction in their 
trade. The editor of this journal has for 
years realized the pressing need of a New 
York textile school and has brought the sub- 
ject to the attention of two governors of that 
State, as the following letters show: 

Boston, Mass., Feb. 17, 1904. 
Hon. B. B. Odell, Albany, N. Y. 

Sir: For a long time IT have been convinced 
of the urgent need of a technical school for in- 
struction in knitting in New York State. Accord- 
ing to the last census there were 83,387 knitting 
operatives in the United States in 1900. Of this 
number 26,470, or nearly 32 per cent., were em- 
ployed in New York, principally in the Mohawk 
Valley. The same authority states that in New 
York State raw material valued at $20,218,200 was 
converted by these operatives into finished prod 
ucts valued at $35,886,048, or more than 35 per 
cent. of the total of the whole country; and that 


their annual wages amounted to $8,964,097, which 
was over 36 per cent. of the total wages in all the 
knitting mills in the United States. 

For all practical purposes the 83,000 knitting 
operatives in this country are without any 
1cans of improving themselves in their trade by 
nstruction in a technical school. It is an actual 
ct that there is no handbook of knitting pub- 
lished by which operatives might increase their 
nowledge ot knitting by self-instruction. 
It is unnecessary to dwell upon this deplorable 
ite of affairs. Technical education is absolutely 
cessary in order to secure the highest efficiency 
the worker, both in respect to quantity and 


Wanted: Textile Schools in New York State. 


quality. Germany is studdéd with long-estab 
lished technical schools under the control of the 
government, and as a result German knit goods 
are found in every market on earth. Germany 
buys American cotton, spins it into yarn, knits 
the yarn into goods, which are then sent to this 
country, and although subjected to a high duty 
are sold here in competition with domestic goods 
and presumably at a profit to the German knitter. 

Undoubtedly this is possible in some measure 
on account of the difference in wages, but it 
would not be possible if the German operatives 
were not highly skilled and directed by trained 
minds. They supply us with a large quantity of 
high grade goods which we cannot make because 
our operatives do not know how. Last year 
(1903) knit goods to the value of $6,576,690 were 
imported into the United States. Technical train- 
ing will not only enable our operatives to di- 
versify their product and thus supply a demand 
that is now supplied from abroad, but it will also 
increase their efficiency in the production of plain 
goods. 

I respectfully submit these facts to you and 
suggest that you consider the question of estab- 
lishing a state school of knitting in the Mohawk 
Valley where the mill operatives can avail them- 
selves of its advantages. European methods of 
instruction should be carefully studied and the 
New York school should be modeled in the light 
of all available knowledge to suit New York con- 
ditions. The institution should be small and com- 
pact at first, and its size increased and scope 
broadened as experience may afterward dictate. 

Yours very truly, 
Samuel S. Dale. 


Boston, Mass., June 8, 1906. 
Hon. Frank W. Higgins, Albany, N. Y. 

Dear Sir: I beg leave to call your attention to 
the need of providing technical instruction in 
knitting in New York State. Nearly one-third of 
all the knitting mill operatives are located in your 
state, a very large proportion of them being in 
the Mohawk Valley. According to the last United 
States census these New York operatives convert 
annually raw material valued at $20,218,200 into 
finished goods valued at $35,886,048, their yearly 
wages amounting to $8.964,097. Nevertheless 
there is no school in the state where these opera- 
tives can obtain technical instruction in the com- 
plicated processes of making knit goods. They 
can and do learn to run the machines in the mills, 
but what is needed is a school where they can 
get the practical and theoretical knowledge that 
will enable them to become better workmen and 
mill managers. 

The lack of such instruction in New York is in 
strong contrast with the condition in Germany, 
which is sprinkled with efficient schools of knit 
ting and other branches of manufacturing. This 
technical instruction of the Germans undoubtedly 
contributes greatly to enabling them to buy cotton 
in the United States, convert it into knit goods 
and sell it in this country for less than the cost 
of American goods. ‘The difference in the cost of 
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bor in the two countries is of course an im 
rtant factor, but technical education is also a 
actor 

Today knitting is taught in a small way in this 
untry to a very. few students, some of them 


being from China and Japan. The place for a 


knitting school, however, is in a knitting district 
like the Mohawk Valley and I trust you will d 
vhat vou can to supply the deficiency. 
Yours very truly, 
Samuel S. Dale 

lhe replies to these letters were perfunc- 
tory acknowledgments of their receipt and 
no action was taken by either executive. 

The need of textile education among the 
ill operatives of New York is increasing 
with the steady growth of the industry. 
While the neglect to provide for such in- 
struction has unquestionably retarded the 
development of textile manufacturing in 
New York, still the loss has its compensa- 
tions. In establishing a system of instruc- 
tion in textile manufacturing New York can 
profit by the experience of other sections of 
the country, adopting what has proved to be 
best and avoiding what has proved undesir- 
able. The great difficulty and importance of 
the problem emphasize the necessity of care- 
ful study before adopting a plan for its so- 
lution. There are several general questions 
that should be answered right before any 
‘tion is taken. 

First: Should the enterprise be supported 
by the State or by individual contributions? 

Second: Should the instruction be given in 
one or two large schools situated in import- 
ant manufacturing towns, or should each 
textile district be supplied with its own tex- 
tile school? 

Third: Should the instruction be given in 
all branches of textile manufacturing or con- 
fined to certain branches, such as knitting? 
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1. Our letters to Gov. Odell and: Gov. 
Higgins were written with the idea that 
State aid was desirable and possibly essential 
to the success of the enterprise.. Since they 
were written that opinion has been modified 
and at the present time we have in mind cer- 
tain advantages of a school independent of 
State aid. Such independence would avoid 
the impairment of efficiency resulting from 
political intrigue. It would result in bring- 
ing the school and the manufacturers closer 
together, and thus make the school more 
practical and useful to the industry. The 
question of State aid is, however, an open 
one. 

2. Much can be said on both sides of the 
second question, but the fact that a few large 
schools will necessarily be inaccessible to a 
large number of operatives in a State as 
large as New York is, it seems to us, de- 
cisive in favor of a larger number of schools 
and wider distribution. In this way the 
workers in the mills can attend either day or 
night sessions with a minimum of effort. 
For the great majority of textile workers 
who are compelled to spend the most of their 
time in the mill and have but a few hours a 
week to spare for technical instruction, the 
school must be located near them to be of 
any use. A schoo! twenty miles away might 
as well be a thousand miles away as far as 
this class of operatives is concerned. 

3. There is less room for discussion 
whether the textile instruction should be 
general or confined to special branches of 
the industry. By the United States census 
of manufactures for 1906 the textile indus- 
try in New York State was classified as fol 
lows: 


TEXTILE MANUFACTURING IN NEW YORK, 1906 


Number of 
Operatives 


akt COOGEE. 66 oe cece Se cviseecesdquetae 29,251 
Gite GeOdts ccs ccce cees onccce cscs cesgs 11,283 
Carpets and Rugs..---- +--+ +++ eeeeee 11,077 
Cebtett CHOOES ocd chose twee eee ecvecees 8.800 
Woolens and Worsteds.....--+-.e+eee- 7,181 
Dyeing and Finishing.-.......---+.+.+.- 3,586 
i Ce. Gas eos eeen de Meee ee sieilaire 1,117 
el TN noc ce dees sane a meeineh nee 644 
Shoddy sited ora cin ta aa Orie ee a Omi ee ee aera ae nal 195 

735134 





Costs of Materials Value of 

Wages Used Products 
$10,144,087 $28,143,434 $ 46,108,600 
4.267 867 10,490,474 20,181,212 
4,567,481 11,133,063 19.404,133 
3,071,218 8,644,726 1 3,433,904 
2,747,281 8,202,364 15,243,377 
1,577,976 13391430 4,361,688 
490 755 1,928,974 3.178,768 
281,939 583,886 1,054,541 
79,558 496,690 701,954 
$27,228,162 $70,963,041 $123,668,177 
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Forty per cent. of the textile operatives 
were employed in the knitting mills of the 
state, while not more than 15 1/2 per cent. 
were included in any other branch of textile 
manufacturing. From this it would seem as 
if knitting must occupy the leading place in 
any scheme for instructing the textile opera- 
tives of New York State. Several of the 
other branches are so closely connected with 
knitting as to make it desirable that they be 
included in the course. For the same reason 
it follows that carding, spinning, dyeing and 
bleaching should be included. They are es- 
sential parts of the knitting industry. 

These are a few of the general considera- 
tions involved in providing the State of New 
York with a system of textile instruction. 
Our suggestions are offered in order to 
awaken interest in the subject, and not with 
the certainty that they are in all respects cor- 
rect and deserve to be adopted. The duty 
of New York textile manufacturers at the 
present time is to make an investigation of 
the whole subject, with an open mind, free 
from all leaning toward any particular policy. 
As the case now stands the textile manufac- 
turers of New York are paying $27,000,000 a 
year to 73,000 operatives to convert raw ma- 
terial valued at $70,000,000 into finished 
products selling for $124,000,000. They are 
at the same time suffering from a scarcity of 
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technical training that would increase the 
number and efficiency of their operatives. 
This is not business nor common sense, and 
we urge upon them the need of prompt ac- 
tion. The investigation should be made by 
a committee of New York manufacturers 
and educators, the latter preferably identified 
with applied science and trade schools. New 
York State can supply excellent material for 
such a committee of investigation. The effi- 
ciency of thousands of operatives, handling 
millions of dollars’ worth of material annu- 
ally, is involved. Will some of the public 
spirited textile manufacturers of New York 
State inaugurate this movement? As proof 
of the personal interest he feels in this en- 
terprise the editor of this journal and writer 
of these lines is ready to contribute the 
sum of fifty dollars toward defraying the ex- 
pense of the preliminary enquiry. The pub- 
lishers of this journal will also contribute 
a like amount. The investigation would cost 
but a few thousand dollars at most. Will 
the manufacturers operating the 562 textile 
mills of New York, with a capital of $120.,- 
000,000, do the rest? 


Aacwd bal 


Seasonable Fabrics. 


MEN’S WEAR WOOLENS. 

The men’s wear woolens section of the 
market is unusually quiet, even for this mid- 
season period of the year. It was fully ex- 
pected by the various selling agents who 
have been booking orders for sample pieces, 
that reorders would come in by the first of 
the present month. With such conditions 
prevailing developments are slow as to what 
fabric and stvle is likely to become promi- 
nent. The mills are not any better informed 
today than they were a month ago whether 
fancies or staples will be predominant in the 
lemand for fall. 

It is safe to predict, however, that the sit- 
ation will materially improve in the near fu- 
ture and that the present stagnancy will pass 


away with the coming of reorders from the 
various clothiers who have had their road 
men out throughout the country. Business 
conditions generally warrant a large demand, 
and this demand will without doubt equal if 
not exceed the output of former seasons. 

The clothiers are entirely optimistic, and 
report satisfactory business on the lines 
shown by their representatives in the South 
and West. The selling agents complain of 
the lack of orders for overcoatings; it ap 
pears that operatives for fancy weaves have 
discontinued for the time being, and num- 
bers of selling agents are very much troubled 
thereat. 

There is a marked decline noticeable in 
the request for the mercerized worsted fab- 


skilled help and are not paying a cent for 
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rics, and another feature of the present 
market is the trend towards darker tones 
than the grays that have been so popular 
during the past few seasons. 

Woolens have about held their own, but 
the worsted fabric is well in the lead and will 
most probably continue in that position 
throughout the season. 


DRESS GOODS. 


The initial business gathered by the do- 
mestic manufacturers for the fall is about all 
in and the result is satisfactory. Both the 
jobbers and cutters, as well as the large re- 
tailers, have bought extensively of the staple 
fabrics, comprising storm serges, panamas, 
some cheviots, batistes, albatrosses and 
goods of allied character. Such goods are in 
request from season to season and from year 
to year witn but little change. 

One of the noticeable features in this 
division is the extensive demand for plaids 
for fall: a considerable demand was evi- 
denced last fall, but nothing to what it is just 
at present. The vogue for these plaids is not 
only for the Scotch highland and tartan, but 
also for domestic broadcloth in unobtrusive 
colorings 

The trend is decidedly toward fancy 
goods; it is now certain that fancy dress 
goods such as fancy broadcloths, cheviots, 
and fine cloth plaids will take the leading 
position with the fine trade during next fall 
and winter. 

A new combination in tartan plaid, im- 
ported for fall delivery, is shown by Boess- 
neck, Broesel & Co., 38 inches: wide at 
67 1/2 cents. 

For present consumption voiles are the 
strong features in popular favor. Few fab- 
rics are so eminently adaptable for spring 
and summer as this sheer, crisp finish ma- 
terial. A garment made of this fabric, in 
white or champagne, for instance, when con- 
structed of superior workmanship, lends 
charm and elegance to the wearer, and this 
no doubt is the reason for its extensive sale 
this season. There are none to be had in de- 
sirable shades and qualities for spot delivery, 
and frequently importers cannot promise de- 
livery on certain shades and qualities within 
three months of the time when the order is 


booked. Fig. 1 illustrates a light-weight 
fancy striped panama 42 inches wide at 
72 1/2 cents. This fabric is of German man- 
ufacture and imported by Boessneck, Broesel 
& Co. Fabrics such as this and of allied 
character are used for numerous purposes, 
and form the greater part probablv of what 
may be termed the useful and serviceable 
kind of garment. 

Another feature of the present demand is 
the excessive call for the shade of golden 
brown, along the whole range of fabrics, un- 
til the market has become entirely de- 
pleted. Any dress fabric in this shade of 
brown is today at a premium. The leading 
colors are blacks, tans, biscuit shades, Ha- 





vana browns, navy blues, light soft grays and 
champagnes. 

There is in evidence a decided improve- 
ment in the call for mohairs and siciliennes; 
orders of considerable magnitude are now 
being daily received both for fancies, blacks 
and cream whites. 

SILKS. 

There is an undercurrent of strength per- 
vading the silk market that has all the indi- 
cations of continued prosperity. So great ‘has 
been the volume of trade that there is a 
shortage in many departments that bids fair 
to be embarrassing alike to both buyer and 
seller before the end of the retail season. 
Mr. Franklin Allen, secretary of the Silk As- 
sociation, in his report states “that the silk 
industry has awakened to the truth that in 
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a period of marked increase in the buying 
power of the American people good silks are 
demanded by the consumers, and good prices 
are procured for good fabrics.” It is an evi- 
dent fact that the loaded low grades in both 
plain and fancies have been completey elim- 
inated. 

The lowest 34-inch broad black 
taffeta that now can be secured is at 75 cents 
flat net; this quality was formerly sold at 
70 cents 6/10 60 days, and full 36 inches 


price 
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The present scarcity is such that job- 
bers, cutters and retailers are placing con- 
tracts for deliveries as late as October. 
Colored taffetas, which are principally 
used for foundation purposes for such fabrics 
is marquisettes and voiles, are difficult to se- 
‘ure even at an advance of 25 per cent. 
Qualities which usually sold around 50 cents 
are now 62 1/2 and 65 cents; and a quality 
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that sold formerly at 40 cents is now 50 
cents. 

Natural pongees and fancy tussahs are 
having a large sale. Fig. 2 illustrates a 
woven fancy pongee on the rajah order. 
This silk is manufactured by Valentine & 
Bentley and sold under the trade name of 
Tuscan, 24 inches wide at 85 cents. 

The woven plaid effects are produced in 
almost all the desirable shades. Fig. 3 
shows a fancy striped tussah produced by 
the same firm, 20 inches wide at 72 1/2 cents. 
Both of these fabrics have proved deservedly 
popular, and the sale has taxed the capacity 
of the producers. 

Japanese silks show an increased sale over 
former spring seasons, the cutter more es- 
pecially buying in large quantities for waist 
purposes. 


COTTONS. 


The demand for a large number of prom- 
inent tickets in cotton goods seems to be far 
in excess of the ability of the manufacturers 
to supply. These conditions have now pre- 
vailed for several months, and there does not 
seem to be any break on the horizon. It is 
a moot question how long present condi- 
tions are going to last, and how much higher 
every day staple cottons are going to ad- 
vance in price. 

In the majority of instances buyers are 
compelled to place orders for three months 
advanced delivery, or take the risk of being 
without goods when most in request by the 
consumer, and the selling agents are making 
the most out of this tense situation by telling 
the buyer if he does not place his orders he 
will undoubtedly be left without goods at the 
time required. 

Take sheets and pillow cases for instance. 
The market is absolutely bare on a number 
of tickets which are constantly in large de- 
mand, yet none can be secured unless bought 
three months ahead. 

Longcloths and some numbers of nain- 
sooks are sold twelve months ahead of time 
for delivery. Such conditions are _ phe- 
nomenal. 

Staple prints have been advanced to 6 
cents and Lancaster and Amoaskeag staple 
ginghams are sold only at value. 
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Napped fabrics do not show a correspond- 
ing advance. 

C. L. Baucher opened 1921 at 7 1/2 cents 
and daisy cloth and teazledown at 8 1/2 
cents, which is only a moderate advance. 

Chere is no division of the cotton market 
wherein can be found any weak spots; lin- 
ings have been advanced by the converters 
from 10 to 20 per cent., and apparently there 
is no lack of orders. 

ee 


THE METRIC SYSTEM REJECTED IN 
ENGLAND. 


The defeat of the compulsory metric bill 
in the British House of Commons on March 
22 is a noteworthy event in the defense of 
established standards of measurement. For 
many years the pro-metric agitation has 
been carried on in Great Britain under 
false pretenses by a S&S ciety called the 
Decimal Association. Until recently it 
met with practically no organized oppo- 
sition. The people likely to be affected 
mostly by the change were too busy earning 
a living by the yard and pound to take the 
metric proposition seriously. Another rea- 
son for the success of the propaganda was 
the misleading title of the Decimal Associa- 
tion, many giving their support to it with the 
idea that it meant the decimalizing of the 
present English weights, measures and coin- 
age. In this way public opinion favorable to 
the metric system has been created both in 
and out of Parliament, and the metric man- 
agers looked forward confidently to the 
passage of the Straus bill introduced in the 
Commons some weeks ago, over 400 mem- 
bers having promised to support it. They 
reckoned, however, without their host. As 
the day appointed for the vote approached, 
English manufacturers began to realize what 
the change meant to them and a storm of 
protest was raised. Thus the following reso- 
lution was unanimously adopted by the Ex- 
ecutive Committee of the Cotton Employers’ 
Parliamentary Association: 


“That this Parliamentary Association of Cotton 
Spinners and Manufacturers, representing 37,000 
000 spindles and 350,000 looms, unanimously and 
emphatically condemns the proposal now be- 
fore Parliament in the name of a private member 
to make the inch, yard, grain, pound, and .other 


British weights and measures illegal for the pur- 
poses of trade, and which seeks to compel traders 
to substitute therefor units based on the metre, 
and pledges itself to oppose by every possible 
means any legislation fraught with such grave con- 
sequences to all dependent upon the cotton trade 
as would ensue should such a bill as now pro 
posed become law.” 


During a discussion before the Oldham 
Chamber of Commerce, at which a similar 
resolution was adopted, Mr. John Dodd, 


chairman of Platt Bros. & Co., spoke as fol- 
lows in opposition to the metric bill: 


The time had arrived when this Chamber should 
do something to try and scotch the matter from 
coming up in this manner from time to time. 
(Hear, hear.) The more he saw of the proposal 
the more he was satisfied that it was a crank of 
a few people who were enamoured to the appar- 
ent symmetrical idea of the decimal; but the met 
ric system was not the decimal system, and there 
was nothing to prevent the decimal being used 
by everybody who wanted. When they came to 
consider the different trades—take the trade in 
which he was concerned, with the enormous num- 
ber of gauges and measures that were required— 
it would be an enormous cost to adopt the sys- 
tem. Then, again, to attempt to make it compul- 
sory was absurd, for there was an enormous quan- 
tity of machinery in this country and abroad 
which was made on the present system of meas- 
urements, and which would be good for forty 
years yet. Their firm were constantly applied to 
for parts for these machines, and those. who were 
connected with the cotton trade would realize 
what an enormous job it would be if they could 
not get what they wanted according to the abso- 
lutely correct size, for their own mills. They 
would have to set up mechanics in every mill, and 
if they were to have two systems of measure- 
ment in their mills and workshops it duplicated 
everything, and they would have to alter their 
sizes throughout. They knew they had the right 
sizes for their work, and if they had to alter their 
sizes they knew that it was not every figure that 
was convertible to the metric system. It would 
require that the two systems should be kept dis- 
tinct, because what might be a good fit under the 
one might be a bad fit in the other. Just imagine 
the difficulty that would arise with nuts and bolts! 
At present they knew that if they had a half-inch 
bolt it would fit a half-inch nut. Then they would 
have all sorts of wheels and so on, and they would 
be making all sorts of counts that they did not 
want. And what was it all for in the end? The 
present system of measurement was quite superior 
for all practical purposes. The metric system 
was not divisible in the same degree. They would 
require a new thinking machine if they were go 
ing to think in millimetres. 


When the bill came up for discussion in 
the Commons strong opposition was ex- 
pressed by several members from Lanca 
shire. Mr. A. A. Haworth (Manchester), it 
moving the rejection of the bill said: 
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This question is surrounded with an enormous 
amount of misunderstanding. The bill was backed 
in the country by an association calling itself the 
Decimal Association, whose object was described 
as being “to promote the adoption of a decimal 
system of weights, measures, and coinage,” but no 
hint was given about the metric system, and he 
believed that as a consequence many members 
had given their names as being in favor of the 
metric system under an entire misapprehension. 
The Manchester Chamber of Commerce had for 
years back been in the habit of passing a sort of 
abstract resolution in favor of the metric system, 
but when the question came within the region of 
practical politics, as it did now, they sat down and 
considered their position, and the last resolution 
was the old one in favor of the metric system 
provided textiles were exempted.—(Laughter.) 
But when textiles and engineering were left out 
of the bill, how much would remain?—(Cheers.) 
\ highly respected member of a city council had 
told him that had he realized that the bill aimed at 
loing away with our pound standard and the like 
he would never have voted for a resolution in 
favor of the measure. 

Mr. Haworth spoke of the inconvenience and 
-onfusion which the bill would introduce into the 
shipping trade. All measures of draught, displace- 
ment, and tonnage would have to be altered, not 
only in England but throughout the world. Then 
there was the cost to the shopkeepers. Very few 
sets of weights and measures cost less than £1, and 
these would all be rendered useless. Coming to 
the cotton trade, he said the English standard of 
840 yards was practically universal, and. it would 
be practically impossible to alter it. As to the 
weaving trade, he had been told by a maiufac- 
turer that it would cost 30s. a loom to make the 
necessary alterations. There were 750,000 looms 
in Lancashire, and taking the cost at only £1 a 
loom the bill would put a penalty on the weaving 
trade of Lancashire of three-quarters of a million. 

Sir H. Norman: Nothing whatever in the bill 
makes that change necessary. 

Mr. Haworth said he knew what he was 
talking about. It would be impossible, he 
pointed out, to remove from the minds of count- 
less users of Manchester cloth and yarn the sus 
picion that when the denominator was changed 
there would be something wrong with the weight. 
People would turn against the goods at once, and 
procure them from France or Germany or Amer- 
ca America especially would have a _ door 
ypened to her to take away our present trade 
with India and China. He mentioned an instance 
n which goods were rejected in China because 
the stamp, which had been placed the wrong way 
up for vears, was at last corrected. This showed 
the ignorance and superstitious frame of mind 
vhich it would be difficult to convince that the 
roods sent out. mnder the metric system were the 
same as those sent out previously.—(Hear, hear.) 


THE PREPARATION OF WAGE LISTS. 


Then there was the question of wages. Lanca- 
hire operatives received wages which were 
argely based on the length of cloth. It had taken 
ears to build up these price jists, and the proc- 
ss had been marked by countless frictions, 
trikes, and threats oi strikes. If they were now 
‘ing to alter their standard they would de- 
troy all these wage lists, and the work, with all 
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its dangers from strikes and dislocations of busi 
ness, would have to be gone through again. H¢ 
ventured to say that there would be suspicion 
aroused hoth among the masters and th 
men and that there would be infinite dange: 
of strikes with their attendant miseries taking 


place in Lancashire. All the records, too, would 
be wrong, and “repeat” orders would be impos 
sible of fulfilment. As showing the difficulty of 


establishing a new system, he pointed out that in 
France there are still three if not five denomina 
tions of silk, and not one is the metric system 
Chaos still reigned abroad, as was proved by the 
frequent complaints received from Frenchmen and 
Germans engaged in the cotton industry, as to th 
hopeless want of uniformity in their own number 
ing of yarns for textiles. He also reminded the 
House that the recentlv revised German tariff fo: 
textiles had been mace in English terms and not 
in metric terms.—(Hear, hear.) In Holland the 
metric system was taught in the schools, but in 
many cases the workmen worked in Englisl 
standards, and had to begin to learn after leaving 
school what an inch and a foot were.—(Laugh 
ter.) The “miserable minority” of nations which 
did not use the metric system comprised the Rus 
sian Empire, the United States of America, and 
the British Empire, a majority in point of peopk 
and a preponderance in point of commercial 
power—(cheers and laughter),—and he asked th 
House not to be led away by the notion that th: 
present system was wasting the precious years of 
a child’s school life. Only a very few weeks in 
the seven years of a child’s school career would 
be saved if the metric system were adopted, and 
a fine training in mental arithmetic would be lost 
There was no demand in the country for this 
change.—(Hear, hear.) The House could not do 
anything more tyrannical than to compel peopl 
to change their habits of life, their system of in 
dustry, to throw away their old records and start 
on a fresh basis, which it would be difficult fo: 
them to understand and impossible for them to 
carry out. Some might intend to vote for the 
second reading in the hope of amending the bill 
in Committee He begged the House to do no 
such thing \ vital principle of this kind could 
not be amended without making confusion worse 
confounded in the attempt.—(Cheers.) 

The Government’s attitude was stated by 
Mr. Lloyd-George, President of the Board 
of Trade. His views are especially signifi- 
cant by reason of the fact that previous to 
his taking office he was on record in favor 
of the metric system: 


The greater proportion of our foreign trad 
was with non-metric countries, and if we changed 
our system to the metric system without arrang- 
ing a similar change in our colonies and without 
inducing the United States and the East to come 
into a general arrangement, we should deprive 
ourselves of an advantage we had got at the 
present moment over our metric competitors 
Within the last few years we had increased our 
trade with non-metric countries in a much larger 
proportion than we had with metric countries. 
We had got the greatest textile export trade in 
the world, greater than all the world put to- 
gether, and that was al] based upon the present 












ystem. We were selling to the East more espe- 
ly to populations which would not comprehend 


the change, which might impair our trade very 
considerably with a population which was a very 
suspicious on Quotations had been made from 
consul reports in which complaint was made 
that our manufacturers in dealing with metric 

ntries faited to quote in metric figures. In 
reference to a particular report of this kind from 
Germany, he made some inquiries in Manchester 


of the then chairman of the Chamber of Com- 
merce, Mr. Thomson, and this gentleman said 
the real reason was that the orders they got 

from that particular district were not worth at- 
tending to. They would require the manufactur 
ve a special kind of cloth manufactured 

h small quantities that it would not be worth 
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and this gentleman added that if they had 

1 orders for cloth manufactured on a large 
scale in the mills of Lancashire they would have 
nt quotations in metric figures without any diff- 
lI He thought that was a perfectly 


good answer.-—(Hear, hear.) 
They must first of all get industrial opinion to 
he change, and they could not carry it 
through while they had 4o or 50 per cent. of the 
turers of the country not merely uncon 
the subject but convinced that the 
hange would do them harm. Anomalous meas- 
ild exist to the end of time.—( Hear. hear.) 
[he hon. baronet had asked what was a pint. 
Let t on. baronet ask an agricultural laborer 
und he uld secon get a reply—(Laughter.) But 
let him go to an agricultural laborer and ask him 
f e would ] O82: fa metre of beer— 
(laughter),—and see what reply he would get then. 
(More laughter.) These measures would never 


1: they were rooted in custom and habit; 
‘ no matter what laws the House passed, it 
ild be impossible to get rid of them. The 
{in France, and it always would 


change had iaile« 

\nd then common sense defeated metric 
fallacy by a vote of 150 to 118, less than a 
third of the promised “four hundred” ap- 


i 


pearing at the call of the roll. 
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THE Y. M. C. A. TEXTILE SCHOOL AT 


NO. ADAMS. 





BY A, D. DEAN. 


A prominent textile manufacturer made a 
significant remark recently. He said: “The 
state textile schools at Lowell, Fall River 
and New Bedford are a good thing for the 
industry as a whole through the day school 
work, and for the workers in their vicinity 
through the evening school classes. But 
how to get such beneficial training to the 
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great mass of workers throughout the State 
is the problem.” That is the way the Young 
Men’s Christian Association of North Adams 
has been looking at it in endeavoring to fur- 
nish educational opportunities to the textile 
workers of that city. 

The proof of the pudding is in the eating, 
as the saying goes, and the genuine com- 
munity interest in the textile education 
proposition which the North Adams Asso- 
ciation has tackled, as evinced at the gradu- 
ating exercises of the first class to complete 
the full course, the writer has never seen sur- 
passed. There were 157 men at these exer- 
cises, every one of whom was directly inter- 
ested in textile manufacture, either as a 
worker or as an employer. Men came right 
from the mill and partook of the banquet, 
which was no free lunch affair either, and 
freely mingled with their employers. They 
looked over finished designs and sample 


cloths made by members of the class. They 
discussed with envious eyes the probable 
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advantage such work would be to their for- 
tunate mill mates who had taken the course 
ind laid their plans for taking the course 
themselves the next year. 

Altogether it was a joyous occasion. It 
meant much to the men who received the 
formal acknowledgment of their proficiency, 
and it meant even more to the city of North 
\dams in that it was a start toward the 
larger things bound to come in textile edu- 
cation for those cities that are away from 
the textile school centres. 


Let me explain just what the Young 

Men’s Christian Association has been doing 
‘ 
Ee 
ia 
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NORTH ADAMS TEXTILE SCHOOL 


Burnham of the Arnold Print 
Works, Manager Chase of the Eclipse, Asst. 
Manager Greer, and Asst. Manager Bossi, 
respectively of the Eclipse Mill and the Ar- 
nold Print Works. These men lent their 
cordial approval to the proceedings as they 
have given their hearty support to the move- 
ment. 


ent Supt. 


There were twenty men in the class and 
seventeen of them had made a jacquard de 
sign. These men came from the Beaver, 
Eclipse and Strong & Hewat Mills. They 
had as their teacher George Fuller, a gradu 
ate of the Lowell Textile School, who has 
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in this direction. It started four years ago 


5 a course in textile design. This created a 
Fi necessity for a course in mill calculations. 
F: \s the popular interest increased and a de- 


mand for larger things came, the Associa- 
tion finally established this year a course in 
jacquard design, and the fine thing about it 
A is that the men did not work out impossible 
: designs on paper and sit back with a self- 
satisfied look, but they wove the designs into 
4 cloth. 
cases were exceptional. I remember one 
design particularly, an acorn pattern, which 
vas decidedly out of the ordinary, and it was 
proud moment in the life of this mill hand 
hen he walked up and received at the hands 
Principal Murdock of the local Normal 
chool, his design, accompanied by the 
arty handclapping of his shop mates. It 


They were all good and in several 


eans something to a man to receive honors 
the presence of his associates and before 


e eves of his emplovers. There were pres- 


worked with a great deal of energy to give 
these men the educational advantages that 
he has enjoyed. 

The Association is in a position to extend 
still further this textile education. It is 
ready to advance another step by putting in 
power looms so that these designs can be 
worked out without having to resort to the 
machinery at the mills. 

[t is just this sort of work that will demon- 
strate to mill workers that opportunity is 
open to them to advance in their craft, that 
no man need to take a back seat if he will 
but apply himself to self-improvement. It 
will show manufacturers how an Association 
can co-operate with them by assisting in the 
advancement of the industry, and finally will 
prove to advocates of industrial education 
that small communities as well as large can 
have textile education at a comparatively 
small expense. 
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[t was not only the striking spirit of Pro- 
fessor Murdock which interested me, but the 
statements of the workers themselves who 
had taken the course. I remember that one 

oung man said that for five times the price 
he paid for the instruction he would not have 
missed taking the course. It is such young 
nen as this who will rise up in our legisla- 
tive councils in the days to come and strenu- 
ly for textile education. 
When such practical men as Messrs. Burn- 


uslv work 


1 


ham and Chase wear, as they did, an approv- 


ing smile of satisfaction at the good work 
this school has done, and when every one of 
the seventeen students who received his de- 
sign expresses his appreciation of the in- 
struction given, it is sufficient testimony that 
the North Adams Young Men’s Christian 
Association has accomplished results, not 
only for the industry, not only for the 
worker, but also for the general cause of tex- 
tile education. May the day come when 
every textile centre can have a_ similar 
school for its textile workers. 


The Mill Help Question Discussed By Mill Men. 


The labor problem, always in the fore- 
sround, has been the most vexing feature to 
textile manufacturers during the last few 
ears, and particularly during the last year. 
[he scarcity of help has not been confined 
to any one textile section. Northern and 
Southern mills have all felt the shortage; 
perhaps the North has had a little the best 

it because of the larger labor supply to 
lraw from. In the South organized effort 
has been made to induce immigration from 
ibroad, as well as to attract labor from other 
sections “he effort to induce foreign im- 
migration for Southern mills resulted in 
friction with the United States government 
immigration authorities and although the 
nanufacturers were properly acquitted in 
he cases brought against them, it is felt that 
some change in the methods must be em 


The scarcity of labor has acted as a check 
m new mill building and perhaps in that 
respect may be a blessing in disguise, if it 
prolongs the present period of prosperity 
ind prevents the over-building, which usu 
ally accompanies good times and postpones 
the consequent over-production which brings 
them to a close. But manufacturers who 
have 20 or 25 per cent. of their machinery 
idle are thinking more of the profits they 
are losing than the possible benefits that 
might accrue for the future. 

\ll industries are complaining of the 
scarcity of labor. While that may be a con- 
solation, it is not altogether a satisfaction. 
Are the textile mills getting their full share? 


Are they holding their help against compe- 
tition of other industries? Are there specific 
causes for the scarcity in textile mills apart 
from the general shortage of labor through- 
out the country? 

These questions have led us to make in- 
quiries of manufacturers, superintendents, 
foremen and workers in the mills, with a view 
of presenting the opinions of mill men from 
various sections of the country and different 
points of view on this important and vital 
subject. In connection with this matter the 
following questions suggest themselves and 
were put to representative mill men: 


Is the scarcity of mill help due to the fact tha 
mill workers are leaving the textile mills for other 
occupations, or have so many new mills been buil 
that there are not operatives enough to go round 

Are the conditions in textile mills today such as 
to make the operatives less willing to work in 
them than they were ten years ago? 

Is native family help as plentiful today in the 


+ 
t 


mills as it was ten years ago? 

Do high wages and shorter hours tend to make 
the help more contented than they used to be? 

Should organized effort be made to induce im 
migration of skilled mill help from foreign coun 
tries, and should our immigration laws be changed 
to permit it? 

Would you advocate an agreement among n.ills 
in the same district not to take help from each 
other’s mills? 


Space does not permit the publication of 
all the replies received and where there has 
been a duplication of ideas a fair specimen 
answer has been used. 

There is practically unanimity of opinion 
that native help is not going into the textile 
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mills as they used to do, although wages are 
higher, hours are shorter, and conditions 
generally better. Various reasons are as- 
signed for this, the one most generally given 
being that children are kept at school longer 
and given a better education, which their 
parents believe fits them for a different class 
of work. Then again it is one of the pecul- 
iarities of human nature to consider almost 
any other sort of work a little easier and 
more agreeable than that we are doing our- 
selves, and no doubt parents who have spent 
a lifetime in the mills may wish for their 
children some other occupation which may 
seem to them more attractive. 

Organized effort to induce a large labor 
supply is generally recommended, but there 
is a diversity of opinions as to whether it 
should come from abroad. One correspond- 
ent points out his objections to foreign help, 
A num- 
ber of correspondents seem to feel that this 


particularly the Greek operatives. 


is one cause of the small proportion of native 
help. 

One of the most interesting features 
brought out is the variety of opinions on the 
matter of agreements among mills in the 
same section not to steal each other’s help. 
Some years ago this evil was carried to an 
extreme and manufacturers found it was 
poor policy and resulted in a very consider- 
able percentage of help being in a state of 
transit from one mill to another. We have 
heard it said that when help-stealing was at 
its height, 10 per cent. of the available sup- 
ply of operatives were in the process of mov- 
ing, with their traveling expenses and often- 
times their time being paid for by the mills. 
The suggestion of a Southern manager 
seems to be a happy compromise, that an 
agreement should be made not to solicit 
each other’s employes, yet ieaving them free 
to change and accept employment in a neigh- 
boring mill if they desired to do so on rea- 
sonable notice and at their own expense. 

Most mill men will agree that good work, 
good machinery, regular employment and 
lair wages, are among the most important 
essentials toward keeping a contented organ- 
ization that will be proof against the temp- 
tations of rival emplovers. 


MILL HELP QUESTION 


FROM A GEORGIA MANUFACTURER. 


Editor Textile World Record: 

[In this section, and we might say through- 
out the South, the scarcity of mill help is 
due in part to their leaving the mills for the 
farms on account of the attractive prices of 
cotton during the past few years, and on ac 
count of the building of new mills, which 
have drawn from the rural districts, and no 
immigration coming in. The advanced 
price of labor is also another reason among 
the most shiftless, as they can now work only 
two or three days in the week and have their 
wants supplied. There is among this special 
class a great desire to travel from one sec- 
tion to another, and we believe there is 15 
to 20 per cent. of mill help moving all the 
time from place to place. 

The native help is not so plentiful as it 
was a few years ago. 

In regard to the operatives’ comfort, beg 
to say that every mill that has been built 
during the past ten years has had a view to 
their comfort and the making of their sur- 
roundings as pleasant and attractive as 
could possibly be done, giving them good, 
comfortable cottages with churches and 
schools convenient for them to attend. 

In regard to immigration great interest is 
now being manifested to that end, especially 
in the Carolinas and Georgia. This effort is 
being made to secure help from Europe, 
though, personally, | would much prefer hav- 
ing the help come from the north or north- 
western sections of our own country, where 
the extreme weather of the winters is so se- 
vere, our climate being the best in the world: 
and we would know that we were getting 
American citizens. 

You ask would I advocate an agreement 
in the same district not to take help from 
each other’s mills. This subject has been 
agitated among the mills in and near At- 
lanta during the past several months, 
and we have effected an _ organization, 
known as the North Georgia Mutual 
Association, taking in a radius of fifty 
miles, Atlanta being the centre. This as- 
sociation was organized expressly for the 
purpose of trying to break up the method by 
which the mills have been securing their help 
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from each other, and to stop advancing 
transportation and paying debts the help 
owe to other mills. Our agreement is a 
strong one and will not allow a mill to ad- 
vance the transportation or furnish money 
to pay up debts. We believe it will prove 
beneficial to our community, and keep the 
wanderers off the road and at work. 
Very truly yours, 
SAML. A. CARTER, Pres., 
Gate City Cotton Mills. 


FROM A SOUTH CAROLINA MANAGER. 


Editor Textile World Record: 

Replying to your letter regarding the help 
question would say (taking your inquiries in 
order): 

The present scarcity is due to general 
business prosperity, there is not enough 
labor to go around and as many other lines 
of work furnish higher wages, they draw 
away from the mills, though these furnish 
steadier employment. In some localities the 
hands are going into other occupations per- 
manently but this is not general; while there 
have not been many mills built recently 
there have been many additions requiring 
more help which it is difficult to supply. 

Conditions in mills were never so good for 
operatives as they are today and under nor- 
mal conditions would make them more con- 
tented than formerly, but under existing 
conditions little is thought of it and more 
expected. 

Native family help is by no means so plen- 
tiful as ten or even five years ago. 

High wages and shorter hours are making 
help less contented than formerly, but these 
are an “effect” rather than a “cause” and are 
a tendency in the right direction if given with 
discretion that people may learn how to use 
them to their own and others’ benefit. 

Immigration of skilled help is a desirable 
means of relief, but the importation of un- 
skilled labor to go into other occupations, 
thus releasing native labor for the mills, 
should bring about excellent results. 

Many precautions may be taken to pre- 
vent the enticing of help from mill to mill; 
an agreement not to solicit, but leaving the 
employes to change if they desire, is one of 


the best I know of in actual practice. Any 
agreement, however, must be kept to the 
letter. The class of help that is most easily 
obtained is, as a rule, the least desirable, but 
with the present scarcity there are plenty of 
mills glad to get them. 

I endorse any agreement among mills in 
any community, state, or states, that will be 
lived up to. MANAGER. 





A CANADIAN VIEW. 


Editor Textile World Record: 

In reply to your letter regarding scarcity 
of mill help, I have considered the question 
of such importance that I have endeavored 
to send you not my own opinions only, but 
a summary of the opinions of the manage- 
ment staff of these mills. 

(a) During bad times a proportion of op- 
eratives leave the mill for other occupations 
Of these but a small number return to the 
mill. Also during late years mills have in- 
creased faster than the natural increase in 
population at mill centres. 

(b) The conditions to be found at all well 
managed mills are superior to those of ten 
years ago, while much more attention is be- 
ing paid to general good and welfare. 

(c) Native family help is not so plentiful 
as it was ten years ago. The reasons may 
be as follows: Smaller families; the raising 
of the age limit when children can be em- 
ploved; general prosperity, which relieves 
children and young persons from being 
obliged to contribute to the utmost extent 
of their power to the family income; the 
great prosperity lately experienced by the 
farming community contributes to prevent 
the ranks of mill workers from being re- 
cruited from the farm; wages in other lines 
of industries have during the last few years 
been increased to a greater extent than have 
those of the cotton workers, hence other 
trades have proven more attractive. 

(d) High wages and short hours have not 
tended to make help more content. 

(e) The only remedy would seem to be to 
secure by emigration help from a labor mar- 
ket not in direct competition with America. 

(f) No precautions can be taken to pre 
vent help being enticed away from any mill. 
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other than by paying current wages, treating 
the help properly and providing them with 
good cotton and good machinery. As a rule 
good help will not be enticed away from such 
a mill and help so enticed is usually of indif- 
ferent quality and likely to leave the mill that 
has enticed them just when they are most 
wanted. 

(g) A “gentleman’s” agreement among 
mill men, agreeing not to indulge in “sheep 
stealing” would be a solution of the difficulty, 
but of course is only possible when all the 
mill men interested are “gentlemen” who 
would be bound by their word. Whether it 
would be possible to find any great number 
of districts where conditions exist which 
would make such arrangements possible or 
practicable, I am not prepared to say. 

In closing I would say that I am of opin- 
ion that the said “sheep stealing” is respon- 
sible to a considerable extent for the scarcity 
of labor. Each time an operative changes 
his or her employment, loss of time takes 
place, and besides loss of time sO caused, 
much lost time that would not otherwise be 
lost is made possible by the help knowing 
that owing to the scarcity of labor and the 
willingness of other mills to hire any and all 
help, they can stay away from work upon the 
flimsiest pretences. 

Were the time and money expended in in- 
ducing and trying to induce help employed 
in mills on this continent to leave their em- 
ployment expended in importing help from 
Europe the scarcity of labor now expe- 
rienced would shortly cease to exist. |] am, 

Yours truly, 
Louts Simpson, Megr., 
Montreal Cotton Co.. Valleyfield, P. QO. 





NOT IN FAVOR OF ORGANIZED IMMI- 
GRATION. 





Editor Textile World Record: 

I believe the scarcity of mill help is largely 
lue to the fact that many Operatives are leav- 
ing the textile mills for other occupations, as 
vell as to the fact of so Many new mills be- 
ng built, which are obliged largely to draw 
their operatives from already or previously 
built mills, 


\s to the conditions existing in textile 
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mills today, I think in many cases there are 


better conditions existing for operatives 
than there were ten years ago. It is true, 
however, in my opinion, that the wonderful 
development of the country as a whole dur- 
ing the past ten years, has opened up so 
many Other avenues of employment, which 
are perhaps more congenial and more prof- 
itable in many instances for intelligent work- 
ers, that the textile establishments have been 
drawn on largely to supply this demand. 

[ do not think that native help is anything 
like as plentiful today as it was ten 


ago. 


years 


High wages and short hours naturally 
would tend to make the help more contented 
than formerly, provided other conditions 
were unchanged. I doubt very seriously 
however, if such is the 


case at the present 
time, for the reascn that the cost of living 
for the mill operatives today is far greater 
than ever before, and | believe this increased 
cost of living largely offsets the increased 
wages. 


[ am not in favor of organized effort being 
made to induce immigration of skilled labor 
from foreign countries, and 


do not approve 
of our immigration laws be 


ing changed to 
permit it. Those that come unsolicited, in 
my opinion, would make the most desirable 
help, and I believe that should we change 
our immigration laws and allow a large in- 
flux of a foreign element into this country, 
we would not only find that we had admitted 
a very large percentage of undesirable peo- 
ple, but had inflicted a Serious injury upon 
our own textile workers, who are entitled to 
protection along the lines of labor to 
great an extent as is the manufacturer along 
the lines of a protective tariff on his product, 
\ natural and healthy growth is the 
desirable. 


as 


most 
As to advocating an agreement among 
mills in the same district not to take help 
from each other’s mills. would say that I can 
see nothing specially rong in this, provided 
the matter is left in the hands of the mill 
superintendents, agents, or those high in 
authority. I think that all mills should have 
certain reasonable rules and regulations re- 
garding the employment of help, and those 
seeking employment should be made con- 
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versant with these rules and regulations, and 
if they enter the employ of a mill agreeing 
to abide by these rules it is incumbent upon 
them to adhere strictly to their part of the 
contract, and I think in case of a failure on 
their part to do this, other mills to whom 
they might apply for employment would 
have a right to demand a testimonial from 
their last employer, and if they had agreed 
not to employ, without this testimonial, | 
think the mills should live up to their agree- 
ment. I am not, however, in favor of black 
listing operatives. 

In conclusion, would say I believe that we 
have in America the best mill operatives in 
the world, and I think that everything pos- 
sible should be done with a view of creating 
a friendly and harmonious feeling between 
the emplover and employed. One is depend- 
ent upon the other. “United we stand; di- 
vided we fall.” 

Trusting that the above may be of some 
benefit to you, I am, 

Yours very truly, 
E. N. CLEMENCE. 


DOESN’T FAVOR MANUFACTURERS’ 
AGREEMENTS. 


Editor Textile World Ri rd: 

Che scarcity of mill help is due to a num- 
ber of facts. One is that today children do 
not go to work as young as they did years 
ago, and the schools of today give them a 


] 


better education than they did in the past, 


thus fitting them for better positions than 
those in the mill. 

\nother reason for scarcity of mill help 
is the building of new mills, which require 
more hk Ip. ‘Lhe mills used to be in operation 
sixty-six hours per week, now fifty-eight 
and sixty hours per week, thus requiring 
more help to do the work. 

Conditions in textile mills today are bet- 
ter than they were ten vears ago; the work- 
ing hours are less, the pay is higher, and 
the improvements in machinery make the 
work easier. 

\s to help leaving one mill to go to an- 
other, I think if the help are not given an 
opportunity to work in another mill in the 





same neighborhood when they have given 
their notice and worked it in full, they will 
leave and go elsewhere to work. I think 
that trying to keep them in the same mill 
by having an agreement that they will not 
be employed in other mills in the neighbor- 
hood, will make them more uneasy. | 
would not therefore advocate an agreement 
among mills in the same district not to take 
help from other mills. It will work against 
any district that makes such an agreement 
Help will keep away from that district 1 
they once get a feeling that their liberty is 
restricted Cras. HERITAGE. 


TOO HIGH SPEED. 


The question of help in textile mills is no 
doubt becoming a serious one, and the best 
means of overcoming the difficulty is worthy 
of earnest consideration by every mill man. 

Treating the subject in the light of cause 
and effect, let us first trace the cause of the 
shortage of competent help, and afterwards, 
if possible, recommend a remedy. The ques- 
tion at once broadens out into a very wide 
problem, as the reasons of the scarcity in 
different localities can be accounted for by 
entirely different causes, but speaking gen- 
erally, the shortage has arisen from three 
causes: (1) The increase in the number of 
new mills, and extensions in existing mills. 
(2) The numerous other trades young per- 
sons in this country can learn, which are not 
so intricate as the textile trade. (3) The in- 
crease in the speed of the machinery, and the 
grade of stock not being kept good enough 
to stand the increased speed. 

Without any beating about the bush, the 
principal cause of the scarcity of good help 
in textile mills, in the opinion of the writer 
has been brought about by the increase in 
the speed of the machinery, and the manage 
ment not using a better grade of stock com 
mensurate with the increased speed, in order 
to keep the quality up to the mark; conse 
quently the operatives have had more work, 
and have gradually become so dissatisfied 
and disgruntled, that they have eventual) 
decided (reluctantly) to leave the mills, and 
seek work elsewhere, and have obtained po 


sitions at other trades. From this cause 
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also the help has deteriorated in quality, as 
the best class of help (being the most in- 
telligent) sooner find other occupations. It 
is a well-known fact among mill men, that 
the best help always follow the best work, 
and the mill that always keeps its quality 
right, need never be short of help. Take 
any mill district, and this will be found 
applicable. 

To remedy this evil, the quality of the 
material used should be kept “bang up to 
the mark” and if this were attended to, we 
should find the defaulters not only returning 
to the mills, but influencing the rising gen- 
eration to follow their example; as, given 
good conditions of work and a square deal, 
there is no class of people more fond of their 
occupation than textile workers; but they 
should be assisted to produce good results 
by being supplied with good material. The 
general conditions in the textile mills today 
are more congenial to the operative than 
they were 10 years ago, as they have ob- 
tained numerous advantages, such as de- 
creased hours with increased pay, better 
rooms to work in, more light, improved 
sanitary conditions, etc., which should be in- 
centives for them to continue to work in the 
mills; and if the actual working material was 
kept up to a uniform good standard, I don’t 
think there would be such a dearth of com- 
petent help. The writer knows of men in 
this district who have been mill workers all 
their lives, who have recently become so dis- 
satisfied with the material supplied in the 
mills, that they have obtained positions in 
the machine shops. This applies more par 
ticularly to native help, who are more sensi- 
tive in this respect than the foreigners. 

Organized effort to obtain skilled help 
from other countries is to be commended, 
and would to a large extent alleviate the 
trouble (if the law would allow it), as, no 
doubt, a considerable number of desirable 
help could be induced to emigrate to this 
country, under promise of steady and lucra- 
tive employment. 

Of course, in the event of a certain mill 
bringing over a supply of competent help, it 
vould be rather hard on the management to 
have their help enticed away, but under no 
pretense would I advocate an agreement 
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among mill men in the same district to re- 
frain from occasionally taking each other’s 
help, as competition brings out the best 
qualities in men, and should be encouraged, 
and if they cannot make the working condi- 
tions of their help sufficiently congenial to 
prevent the temptation of abduction by con- 
spiring or jealous competitors, they should 
suffer the consequences, as good help are 
not naturally of a roving disposition. At 
the same time, I consider it a mean action 
systematically to steal help from other mills, 
and if the offender is caught, he richly de- 
serves the “ducking in the mill pond” which 
[ have known them to get, which apart from 
the ludicrousness of the operation as a 
source of amusement for the onlookers, is a 
sure deterrent to a repetition of the offense. 
M. A. Cooper. 


FAVORS IMMIGRATION. 


Editor Textile World Record: 

I reply to vour inquiries in the order in 
which they come: 

(1) The scarcity of help in this section is 
due to the fact that a great many have gone 
to the farms to live on account of the high 
price of cotton, and so many new mills being 
built that there is not enough to “go round.” 

(2) The conditions in textile mills today 
are such as to make the operatives more will- 
ing than otherwise, to work in the mills than 
thev were ten vears ago. 

(3) Native family help is just as plentiful 
as ten years ago, but they are on the farms, 
and mills are more plentiful. 

(4) No. 

(5) Emphatically, ves. 

(6) Under the existing conditions, ves 
The sooner the better. 

A SOUTHERN MANUFACTURER. 


YOUNG HANDS NOT GOING INTO THE 
MILL. 


Editor Textile World Record: 

I have my own idea of the cause of scar- 
city of mill help in New England. There are 
probably many different reasons in different 
localities. To my mind the principal cause 


is because the beginners—the voung boys 
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are 
not coming into the mill as they used to do. 


and girls fifteen and sixteen years old 


In order to confirm my own impressions 
I have been talking with some of the help in 
our mill on the subject. I find that parents 
reason it out in this way: Suppose they are 
weavers, they say to themselves, if we send 
our children into the weave room it means 
from two to four weeks learning to weave 
without pay; then two looms from one to 
three weeks, which means two or three dol- 
lars a week. At the end of a year if they 
take to the work, they are able to run six 
looms, which means seven or eight dollars a 
week. It is about the same in any other 
department of the mill. Then the parents 
look around and find that in the shops, stores 
and offices they could put the children to 
work and at not so very hard work either, 
and they could get four or five dollars a 
week to begin with and could be earning 
seven or eight dollars in a short time. If 
the child is a boy by the tinfe he is twenty- 
one he has learned a trade or business with 
more money in it than there is in the cotton 
mill 

Now these causes are everyday occur- 
rences among our old cotton mill families 
here in New England. It is not because the 
old help are leaving the mill that causes the 
shortage; it is because the beginners are not 
coming into the mill. I mean the American, 
English, Irish, Scotch and French Canadian 
hélp with which the New England mills used 
to be manned. There must be a cause for 
this and also a remedy. 

I do not think the conditions in the mills 
today are any worse than they were ten 
years ago. Indeed, they are much better in 
most cases and the old mill help appreci- 
ate it 

Native family help is just as plentiful as it 
ever was. That is, the families are here and 
they average about the same size, but they 
do not put their children into the mill to 
work. Take, for example, Our own case. 
There are twenty-seven loom fixers and two 
second hands in our weave room. Quite a 
number of them have families, but out of the 
whole lot there are but two that have chil- 
dren in the mill. 


Yes, there should be organized effort, but 


it should be put into the work of each indi- 
vidual mill. When we have good running 
work it is hard to entice good help away. 
Good work means good pay. If such a mill 
has, in addition, good tenements for its help 
and reasonable rents, they will have con- 
tented help, and it would be a joke rather 
than a menace when another mill sends a 
representative to get the help away. There 
is a class of mill help that is always ready to 
move, but this is very poor help as a rule. 
They must have a taint of gypsy blood in 
them—they are never at rest. 

I do not believe in any agreement among 
mills; each manufacturer should be free to 
hire help where he can and get the best he 
can and let the other fellow do the same. 
Competition governs those things. 

There is no such thing as high wages in 
my opinion. That is, high as compared with 
the cost of living. When wages go up so 
does the cost of living. Sometimes and in 
some localities there is a bigger margin be- 
tween the two. 

Speaking of stealing help, twelve years 
ago when I was an overseer I was sent to a 
mill village to look up some help and hired 
a German family. I stayed and helped them 
pack up their goods and got them on the 
train and shipped to the town where | 
worked. Other mills besides ours needed 
help, too, and one of them had heard that 
this family were coming, so when their 
household goods arrived the team from an- 
other mill four miles away backed up to the 
freight car, carted the goods over to their 
mill village, put them into one of their 
houses, and set the family to work in their 
mill. Of course I had to buy the cigars. 

Last week we had a man out looking for 
help and when he came back with some from 
a neighboring town, an agent from the town 
he had been canvassing came with him, also 
looking for help. They were both success- 
ful. CLINTON. 





GREEK HELP NOT POPULAR WITH NA- 
TIVES. 


Editor Textile World Record: 
I have never known a time when the labor 
problem in New England mills was so diffi- 
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cult as at the present. It does not seem to 
me that it is likely to be better in the near 
future. When one considers the changes 
that have taken place in the character of mill 
help during the last few years it makes a 
man who is in touch with the problem in 
his everyday work stop and think what it is 
coming to. 

The production of a cotton mill is depend- 
ent on the spinning room. I believe that 
when they lay out the organization of a new 
cotton mill they start with the speed of the 
front rolls and work out the equipment from 
that. And it is in the spinning room that the 
shortage of help first shows itself and very 
frequently the overseer of ring spinning 1s 
the man who is most to blame. 

Within the last few years there has been 
an influx of Greek operatives into the tex- 
tile mills of New england and I| think the 
Greeks are fast driving out the native help 
and are not doing nearly so good work. I 
have known an overseer of a spinning room 
start two and sometimes four hands on one- 
girl work. The next girl does not like that 
class of help and the result is that she goes 
home with her tale of woe and her father or 
mother tells her that she need not work 
alongside a Greek. So the overseer gives 
her frames to one of the others and there is 
another Greek added to the mill. There are 
four Greeks running two girls’ work. 

Foreign help, including Greeks, are in the 
habit of making presents to the overseers 
and second hands. They think it is all right 
to make the overseer a present for giving 
them the job and to make these presents 
from time to time. It is customary in the 
mills of Southern Europe for the help to 
make presents to those over them and as the 
overseers of American mills are no less hu- 
man than those in other branches of busi- 
ness. Quite likely the overseer takes the 
presents and to “make good,” has to favor 
that operative with a job that will pay a little 
better whether she is worth it or not. If 


the operative gets stuck and cannot keep up 
with the work then the second hand looks 
around and puts the doffers in to help the 
Greeks. Then there is another kick and the 
help with the most pride complain to their 
parents and very likely they will be taken 
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out of the mill and sent to school or put into 
some other line of work. And the mill has 
lost another good hand and one that would 
be an influence in getting friends and ac- 
quaintances into the mill. 

| could give a good many illustrations of 
the way the Greeks are getting into the mill 
and cutting out the other operatives. Some 
vears ago it was the English and Irish help 
that were coming over; people who were 
familiar with textile work. They could go 
into the mill and take the work as it stood. 
They were skilled help. They did not have 
to put four or five hands to do one person’s 
work. Now what has happened? These 
good English and Irish operatives see how 
things are going and they are not advising 
their friends in the old country to come over 
here now, so we have lost that class of 
skilled help that would keep the mills run- 
ning full. 

[ think there is enough help to be had, 
such as it is, but when the work is “busted,” 
as we call it in the mill, by poor help, it does 
not matter much how many operatives there 
are, for they all have to stop while the weak 
spot is catching up. And it is this stopping 
to catch up and even up things that makes 
the hands discouraged and causes them to 
look for work in other places. Some go 
South to summer hotels as_ waitresses, 
others to the stores in large cities, and the 
offices. So we lose all our very best help, 
and in my opinion the large part of it in this 
section can be traced to the Greeks. The 
manufacturer and overseer are very apt to 
look at it from the wrong point of view. 
They say, What would we do if the Greeks 
had not come? 
along? 


How should we have got 
They think the mills would have 
been stopped if they had not been clever 
enough to get the Greeks over. I believe if 
they had not imported the Greeks, but had 
done everything possible to stimulate the 
immigration of good English and Irish and 
Canadian help, the conditions in the New 
England mills today would be very much 
better. . 

The Greeks do not make very satisfactory 
citizens from an American standpoint. They 
live together, ten or fifteen in a couple of 
rooms, on the co-operative plan. One does 
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the buying, another looks after the house 
and cooks for the crowd. It does not cost 
them over ninety cents a week to live. They 
save the rest in cold hard cash, carrying it 
around mainly in a money belt worn around 
the waist. It is not an unusual thing to see 
a boy of seventeen with three to five hundred 
dollars. They have no home life, as we un- 
derstand it; the Greek’s home is where he 


hangs his hat. \n Op TIMER. 


> 


FROM AN ALABAMA 


Editor Textile World Record: 

The subject you refer to is of so great im- 
portance at this that to attempt to 
cover it in a few words would be unjust to 
the cause 


time 


lhe scarcity of help in cotton mills is part- 
ly due to help leaving the mills for occupa- 
tion elsewhere, but not to a great extent is 
this true. 

That there have been so many new mills 
built has to some extent added to this scar- 
city of help, but even this is not the para- 
mount cause 

The conditions in the mills as a rule are 
far better today than a few years ago, and as 
a rule the help would rather work in the mill 
now under present 
previous period. 


conditions than at any 

Native family help in the South is not so 
plentiful today as it was a few years past, 
due to other occupations opening up to such 
help and also to the scarcity of negro help 
on the farm which 
labor there. 

High hours do not 
seem to content the help in most cases (and 
right here allow me to say that we are on 
short hours). 


necessitates more white 


wages and_ short 


The more the help can earn 
the less they work, that is the prices paid at 
present have gotten to be so high that an 
average family, or individual, can make in 
four days what it once took a full week to 
earn, and the result is in most instances, 
such help work only about four-sixths of 
their time. The average mill hand is inclined 
to care only for enough to live on and when 
they have made that, they rest the balance 
of the week. Therefore to further increase 
wages would only tend to decrease the sup- 


ply of help. 


Organized effort should be made to in- 
duce immigration, and the laws should by all 
means be changed to permit the right kind 
of immigrants. 

The agreement between mills of the same 
district, or the same state, does more to 
lessen this help trouble than possibly any 
other one thing. Each state and each dis- 
trict, should have such agreement between 
the mills. The furnishing of transportation 
from one place to another should be stopped, 
which would add about ten per cent. to the 
help situation at the mills. 

AN ALABAMA MANUFACTURER. 


BRIGHTER OUTLOOK IN GEORGIA. 


Editor Textile World Record: 

The influx of cotton mill operatives to this 
city and section, which has been largely due 
to the operations of the Georgia Immigra- 
tion Association, has resulted in placing in 
operation many looms, which have been ly 
ing idle for months on account of the labor 
shortage here. 

While some few departments of a number 
of the local mills are still idle and some are 
running on half time, the conditions are im- 
proving daily and the mill operators are 
much encouraged over the present outlook 
for securing a sufficient number to supply 
the demands in this section, which are con- 
stantly increasing, owing to numerous im- 
provements and the addition of new plants 
in this particular section. 

A number of these new-comers are for 
eigners; many, however, come from cotton 
mill centres in other sections here, being at- 
tracted here by liberal wage scale and good 
treatment on part of the mill operators. The 
recent action of the local mill officers in giv- 
ing the operatives a half holiday on Satur- 
days has been a popular move on part of the 
management, which has resulted in getting 
in a number of operatives from the mills in 
South Carolina and in other Southern sec- 
tions. 

Thirteen experienced weavers arrived in 
Columbus this week from South Carolina, 
having come on recommendation of L. K 
Oppenheim, a German newspaper man, who 
prints a weekly publication at Atlanta. 

The men in question 


were emigrants 








irom Germany, having been in this country 
only a few months. They announce their 
intention of locating here permanently and 
state that they expect to bring a big delega- 
tion of their friends direct to this state from 
Germany at an early date. 

Local manufacturers are of the opinion 
that the permanent location of every family 
of foreigners in this city will mean the com- 
ing of at least three additional families from 
the old country. 

With the encouraging outlook in the labor 
situation, manufacturers and local capitalists 
are making plans to spread out in various 
ways. Numerous improvements and addi- 
tions to the local cotton mills are being dis- 
cussed and the mill operators are planning to 
extend their trade. 

Other cotton mills of the city and district 
are to make extensive improvements in the 
way of new machinery and additional facili- 
ties and most manufacturers are optimistic 
over the bright outlook. i, tac ee 
Columbus, Ga. 


A FORMER MILL MAN. 


Editor Textile World Record: 

Is the scarcity of mill help due to the fact 
that mill workers are leaving the textile mills 
or have 
there been so many new mills built that there 
are not operatives enough to go round? 


and going into other occupations; 


In reply to this question, I think there 
are several reasons why a great many skilled 
workmen are leaving the textile mills. One 
of these is lack of steady employment. Take 


for instance a spinner or weaver in a woolen 
mill where the manufacturer does not keep 
a large amount of stock on hand. 
er gets a warp of 


The weav- 
three or four cuts, and 
probably after being idle two or three days 
waiting for this warp, he weaves two or more 
cuts, and finds that a certain kind of filling 
he has been using is all used up. There is 
no more stock at the mill to get out another 
lot and the result is a wait of two or three 
days longer. He returns after a few days 
and starts in to finish weaving out this warp; 
about that time he is told by the overseer 
that he cannot tell when he will have work 
for him again. This same delay will affect 
the spinner, and in fact all the different 
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hands that have to handle the stock that is 
made into yarn. The result is they apply for 
a position at some other occupation outside 
of the textile line. 

Another reason why help is scarce: Years 
ago, in mill towns, the families were much 
larger than they are at the present day, chil- 
dren were obliged to go into the mill at an 
early age on this account, and did not have 
the chance to get schooling. 
children 


These same 
manhood and 
womanhood having families of their own— 
not so large as in those days—will not allow 
their children to begin work until they first 
have a good schooling. 


now grown to 


They can better 
afford to do this than large families could 
years ago. 

Another that keeps some from 
going to work in the textile mills is that they 
have a fear of being hurt with the fast mov- 
ing machinery, which is now being intro- 
duced, and then again the noise of the ma- 
chinery has a tendency to keep them out. 
They listen to this one and that one saying 


reason 


how bad their work was going that day, and 
that they were all tired out from standing on 
their feet from early morning until night. 

In the cotton mills, while there is not so 
much waiting for stock, there are things that 
cause skilled help to look for positions out- 
side of textile mills. For example, an over- 
seer has just accepted the position; he finds 
on entering upon his new duties that accord- 
ing to his ideas there are too many hands in 
that department. The first thing he does is 
to see where he can curtail expenses by 
doubling up on the work. For instance, in 
the spinning room where a girl is running 
five or six sides, the overseer thinks that she 
ought to run seven; by so doing and with a 
small advance in pay the operative is willing 
to try; the result is that this does away with 
one or two less hands in the room, and those 
that were dismissed, if they could not get 
employment in another department in the 
mill, were obliged to look for work outside 
of the textile mills, unless they wanted to go 
away to some other town. 

Another reason is that a great many of 
the American skilled workmen do not like 
the idea of working with “imported emi- 
grants.” A man that has a position as sec- 
ondhand in a mill usually has quite a number 
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of this class of help to contend with. When 
he wants to give an order to have certain 
work done, these men are not able to 
understand the English language, and the 
secondhand has to remain to show just how 
he wished this work to go through. - While 
he is doing this there may be something 
else wrong in another part of the depart- 
ment, and he is obliged to leave; on his re- 
turn, after a short time, everything has been 
done wrong. This, of course, has a tendency 
to make this secondhand say “he wished he 
had something else different than a position 
in a mill.” The result is that the skilled 
help who have not the patience to contend 
with this class of help soon tire of it and are 
n the market for a position at most any 
thing they can get 

Precaution should be taken by manufac 
turers when they have skilled workmen to 
see that they have comfortable homes to 
live in, that the sanitary conditions are as 
they should be in the mill and at these 
homes; also see that there is some chance 

r the younger help to enjoy themselves 
ifter working hours, say a reading room in 
the town kept up by the manufacturers; also 
a suitable place, for help living at a distance, 
where they may go during luncheon time 
to eat. The trouble with a great many of 
the manufacturers is that they do not give a 
thought to the welfare of the help. 

So far as stealing help from each other is 
concerned, each manufacturer is trying to 
get the best help possible. If they are given 
steady employment with good wages, and 
good treatment, they will seldom look for a 
change, and it will not be easy for a com- 
petitor to hire them away. 

AN EX-MILL MAN. 


en 


THE HELP PROBLEM FROM THE OVER- 
SEER’S STANDPOINT. 





BY GEELONG 


The young second-hand who finds him- 
self suddenly advanced to the position of 
overseer of his room, owing to the departure 
or death of his former chief, is usually not 
a little disturbed in mind as to his probable 
success with his new problems. 

With knowledge of the machinery more or 


less superficial and practically no experience 
in controlling or disciplining the operators,- 
usually girls and young women—the man 
finds himself facing a situation alive with 
possibilities, affecting his entire business 
after-life. He must now strike out bravely, 
yet with caution, and “make good,” or re- 
main in the ranks, with the onus of failure 
bearing down his every future effort for self 
advancement. 

His first few days will largely determine 
who shall have the upper hand, he or his 
workers. It requires tact and discrimination 
to get the earnest, loyal support of those 
under him; reciprocal team-work ‘between 
the “boss” and “the women” is so seldom 
found that its existence or possibility is 
doubted by many. Yet every machine 
tender, though her sensibilities and higher 
nature be irremediably warped and dwarfed 
by over-work and narrowness of environ 
ment, possesses a latent spark of pride in her 
work. 

This can be fanned into a conscientious 
endeavor to make a standard of efficiency 
and keep to it, in many cases, although in- 
dividuals of low mental calibre or inborn 
laziness can never be inoculated with “parti- 
san spirit” for the concern, a realization that 
what to them is daily drudgery may be 
making or marring a valuable reputation for 
the mill’s product. 

Of course, the voung man reared in the 
atmosphere and associations of the factory 
is not likely to analyze his position thus but, 
nevertheless, he stoutly determines that his 
employers shall find no cause for dissatisfac 
tion either in the quality or quantity of his 
room’s production. 

He soon learns that Maggie is a persever- 
ing agitator, stirring up the room to petty in- 
surrection and lowering the degree of gener- 
al steadiness of application to the work. 
Maggie is dismissed and he wonders if he 
has done rightly. The girl’s mother de 
pended upon her wages, herself incapaci- 
tated from labor by old age; but his young 
sympathies petrify for the first of many times 
as he remembers where his duty is first due. 
Scarcity of help prevents such a summary 
solution of the difficulty when Katie is dis- 
covered encouraging loafing among her as- 
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sociates. The superintendent has ordered 
that the employees must be retained when- 
ever possible without absolute disregard of 
the maintenance of authority. Shall he bully 
the girl or reason with her? 

The girl’s own character will decide it 
for him. Some temperaments, despite all 
well-meant homilies upon the efficacy of 
kindness, must be threatened and driven. 
With such, another trial is but an invitation 
to further license. 
the scarcity of labor, a threat of dismissal is 
a poor bluff. A little philosophy upon her 
probable life-long incompetency if her pres- 
nt course is continued might be sprung as 
a feeler. If this line of argument shows little 
promise, it only remains to isolate the of- 
lender among a group of steady, dependable 
girls——and watch closely for signs of con- 
tamination. A drop of ink turns a glass of 
vater black, a drop of water leaves the ink 
apparently unaffected. Nowhere can the 
simile be better applied than in a textile fac- 
tory. 

Other women show a surprising delicacy 
of feeling, strangely surviving the many de- 
generating influences ever present among 
the poorly paid. This refinement is a sad 
handicap for one bound to the spinning- 
frame, the wool-comb, the spoolers. Its 
wide eye reveals the glaring crudity in her 
daily companions, the stark unloveliness of 
their routine and surroundings stands raw 
and discouraging. In this soil a considerate 
overseer can reap a rich harvest by a ju- 
dicious scattering of pleasantness and praise. 
\ll the diplomatic field is not limited to the 
consular service; nowhere is a ready adapta- 
bility and intuitive insight into human nature 
“' more constant use and richer profit than 
in directing the labors of others. 

before long the young overseer will know 
the individuality of every one under his 
jurisdiction, as a harper knows the strings 
of his instrument. 

\ serious error into which he may un- 
onsciously pass is not to treat every worker 
like. He must keep himself aloof. tolerate 

undue familiarity and yet appear to be 
lemocratic and well-disposed toward all. 
avorites he should have none. Absolute 
partiality is the only safe course. This 
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self-effacement smothering his native in- 
stincts, that he may become a reasoning ma- 
chine, is a hard, cruel essential to success, 
for it usually leaves him an excellent mana- 
ger, but a materialistic automaton even at 
his play, to whom the softer sides of life 
not, save in his home circle. 

His problems with the machinery are to be 
solved by direct advice from the 


are 


superintend- 
ent or experienced friends, night school or 
outside reading. Experimentation, though 
often costly, soon impresses those points of 
which his knowledge as’ second-hand had no 
clear idea. That machines, though of dead 
metal, still possess individual pecularities of 
their own will soon become apparent. 
give little trouble, others are 
chinist’s care continually. Some are unac- 
countably cranky, the raw stock not work- 
ing well in them, often due to 
changes. He 


Some 
under the ma- 


weather 
already, doubtless, is ac- 
customed to accommodating the different 
lots of material in their order of procedure 
through the mill and can make shifts to hurry 
certain orders when necessary. 
Most vital to his success and 
mind is his attitude toward his 
officers. 


peace of 
superior 
Every human being possesses 
minor eccentricities and the superintendent 
is liable to his share, but the probability is 
that his head is level and his faculties pretty 
acute or his position would soon be adver- 
tised as vacant. The youthful 
should neither toady to him with a servile 
acquiescence in his every move, taking blame 
that can be justly explained without an at- 
tempt at defense nor should he brazenly run 
counter to any order, though seemingly un- 
important, or 


Overseer 


resent interference from his 
chief in the affairs of his department. 
esty, willingness, and 


Hon- 
capacity for hard 
thought upon the details of his work, @ver 
alert for any improvement, will of itself bring 
most pleasant and mutually helpful relation 
ship with the superintendent. 

Lastly, let him bear in mind that he can 
not be everywhere at once among his ma- 
chines, that poor work may escape even his 
utmost vigilance. His life wil] become a 
very hard road in short order should he try 
to lay the blame for bad work returned to 


him, upon his fellow Overseers, insinuating 
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that the imperfections must have occurred 


ore or after his share in the good’s pro- 
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LOOM PATENT DECISION IN FAVOR OF 
STAFFORD COMPANY. 


Judge Lowell of the United States Circuit 
Court for the District of Massachusetts 
handed down on March 22d a decision in the 
case brought by the Draper Company 
against the American Loom Company (since 
succeeded by the Stafford Company), to re- 
strain the latter from alleged infringement of 
certain patents. The patents in question 
were the Rhoades patent, 454,791, relating 
to the front or front plate of a shuttle box 
used in connection with automatic looms, 
and to the Draper, Stimson and Northrop 
patent, 464,193, relating to the combination 
of thread cutting mechanism and loom 
temple. 

In the matter of the Rhoades patent, we 
quote an abstract from the decision as fol- 


1e Rhoades patent is concerned with the 
front or ‘front plate’ of a shuttle box. Its 
application is limited to that sort of shuttle 
box which is replenished automatically with 
a fresh shuttle and a full bobbin when the 
thread of the spent bobbin is exhausted. At 
the proper time, and while all the machinery 
of the loom is in rapid motion, the front 
plate is gotten out of the way so as to admit 
the shuttle to the box. \fter the entry of 
the shuttle the front plate is returned to its 
former place. To secure accuracy of move- 
ment in the shuttle, it must fit the box as 
closely as is consistent with movement 
across the warp from the box on one side of 
the Jjoom to that on the other side. Hence 
there is left no appreciable space between 
the front plate and the shuttle after the box 
has been closed by the return of the front 
plate to its place. The claim of the Rhoades 
patent in suit is concerned with the elevation 
and subsequent lowering of the front plate 
for the above described purpose. The result 
is accomplished by a rocker. 

‘The defendant contends that the Rhoades 
claim in suit, unless its reference to ‘devices’ 
be construed so narrowly as to exclude in- 
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fringement, is anticipated by three patents. 
Brooks, No. 371,297, shows a perpendicular 
depression of the front plate. The front 
plate of Brooks is actuated by a rocker, but 
its movement is strictly perpendicular. This 
is the difference between the Brooks patent 
and the Rhoades claim in suit upon which 
the complainant insists. 

“The complainant contends that the mo- 
tion of the Rhoades front plate, which is 
swung or rocked in a curve, materially dif- 
ferentiates Rhodes from Brooks and 
Maynes, whose front plates move up and 
down perpendicularly. He urges that the 
Rhoades claim calls for a rocker which not 
only actuates the front plate in its upward 
and downward movement, but also gives a 
swinging motion to the front plate itself. He 
contends that a swinging motion of the front 
plate itself is important functionally, because 
a perpendicular descent of the front plate to 
close the shuttle box is undesirable. He as- 
serts that a perpendicular descent may be in- 
terfered with by a shuttle only slightly mis- 
placed in the box, while a swinging descent 
of the front plate will tend to sweep a shuttle 
so misplaced into its proper position. 

“An examination of the models leads me 
to believe that the effect of the two con- 
trasted motions upon the shuttle does not 
differ materially.. If Rhoades had preceded 
Brooks and ».:avnes, I cannot doubt that the 
mechanism of the two latter would have in 
fringed the former’s patent. They could not 
escape from its scope by substituting a per 
pendicular for a swinging movement of the 
front plate. 

“The court is asked to find patentable in- 
vention in a variation of the movement of 
the front plate of the automatically filled 
shuttle-box of a loom, where the variation 
in question has never had commercial trial, 
and where the patent suggests no benefit to 
arise from it.” 

The court holds that Claim 5 of the 
Rhoades patent is invalid, and that claim 1 of 
the Draper, Stimson and Northrop patent is 
not infringed by the defendant, and ordered 
the bill to be dismissed with costs. 

The Draper, Stimpson and Northrop 
patent concerned the style of cutter em 
ployed in automatic looms, which cuts the 
end of the thread close to the selvage. 
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TEXTILE PROCESSES. 


EDITED BY E. 


A. POSSELT. 





DISSECTING OF FABRIC STRUCTURES. 


By this term, or as it is more frequently 
called picking out a weave, is understood the 
analysis of the method of intertwining of the 
warp and filling in a sample of cloth under 
consideration, in order to record the relative 
position of these two systems of threads, 
upon what is known as point-paper. Previ- 
ously to the starting of our textile schools, a 
fair knowledge of dissecting a fabric with 
reference to its weave was considered the 
height of knowledge of either the designer, 
boss weaver, superintendent or textile manu- 
facturer, as the case may have been, of the 
mill, it being a knowledge those days only 
gained by years of hard study on his part, it 
being a mystery to all others connected with 
the managing departments of the mill, but 
the one person, a feature which, however, is 
no longer the case, the schools in question 
providing the means for any pushing young 
man, may he be only a weaver, loom fixer or 
iny other kind of a worker in the mill, clerk 
in the office, etc., to readily gain this knowl- 
edge; this being the reason why so many of 
our pushing men try and find work in tex- 
tile centres where these schools are located, 
providing in this way the bulk of the stu- 
dents (night class) for said schools. How- 
ever, not everybody is able to change his 
place of residence for this reason, hence the 
article on this subject, a close study of which 
will greatly assist the novice to master this 

rt, more particularly so if he is a worker in 
the weave room or at least has a fair knowl 
edge of weaving. 

The analysis of a fabric is based first of all 

ipon a thorough comprehension of the the- 

of constructing the various weaves for 
ngle cloth, double cloth, ete. It also re- 
quires, in dealing with heavy fulled fabrics, 
fabrics having the face filling broken dur- 
ng the process of finishing, a considerable 


nount of patience. Ascertaining the weave 


plies to the designer that he is to solve 





from a sample the manner in which both 
systems of threads, composing the fabric, 
interlace each other, and this is technically 
known as the “picking-out” process. An 
experienced designer will in most cases 
ascertain the weave necessary for producing 
a given sample by a mere glance at it, while 
in fabrics having fine counts of silk or cotton 
yarn, the microscope will assist him in desig- 
nating the weave without “picking-out.” 
But as such skill can only be arrived at after 
years of practice and experience, we will de- 
fine our explanations with reference to the 
“picking-out” process more particularly for 
the benefit of the unskilled, i. e., the student. 

In order to record the weave when dissect- 
ing a sample, a certain kind of paper known 
as design paper or point paper or space 
paper is made use of; it being a paper ruled 
horizontally and vertically with lines, 8 or 
more to the inch each way, every eighth line 
being in turn either ruled heavier than the 
others, or ruled over in a different color, in 
order to simplify counting-off a certain 
number of spaces on the paper when so re- 
quired. Eight (8) is the number selected for 
over ruling, for the fact that it is what we 
might term the golden number for the de 
signer—the most suitable number for the 
purpose; not only on account of 8 in itself 
comprising the repeat of some of the most 
often employed weaves, it, besides claiming 
the four (4) harness weaves on account of 
covering two repeats of said weaves, at the 
same time furnishes the multiple for most 
all other prominently used repeats of weaves 

For example, 1 1/2 heavy squares = 12 
ends, 2 heavy squares cover 16 ends, 2 1/2 
heavy squares cover 20 ends, and 3 heavy 
squares cover 24 ends each way. Again 
should we call for 10 spaces, instinct will 
teach the eve to grasp one heavy ruled-off 
space, or square as we call it, plus 2 light 
spaces, in preference to counting 10 spaces 
provided the paper was not over ruled into 
heavy squares. It will be also seen at the 
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same time that over-ruling of the space 
paper, besides simplifying matters, at the 
same time prevents mistakes in counting off 
the repeat of a weave, a feature possible to 
occur otherwise. 

At the same time, however, we must men- 
tion here that besides space paper ruled over 
in 8 each way, technically written 8 x 8 
paper, we also find other kinds, for example, 
4 X 4, 10 X 10, 12 X 12, etc.; however, 
8 X 8 is the kind generally met with. 

In connection with any kind of point- 
paper, the distance between two lines, taken 
in a vertical direction, represents one warp- 
thread, and each distance between two lines, 
taken in a horizontal direction represents 
one filling-thread. It will again be readily 
seen by the student that the different small 
rectangles formed, illustrate the place where 
a certain warp-thread and _filling-thread 
meet, one of which must be up and the other 
down, a cross or any other mark in said 
square, except otherwise designated, indicat- 
ing that the warp-thread in this instance is 
up and consequently the filling down. Pro- 
vided the reverse should be required, we then 
had to mark the weave as X for sinkers or 
empty squares for risers—but if no mem- 
orandum to that effect on the weave, we al- 
ways consider X for risers (warp up). 

Previously to beginning dissecting the 
sample, the first question for us to ascertain 
is whether the interlacing of warp and filling 
in the sample is clear and distinct. Provided 
this is not the case, and the face of the fabric 
is covered with a felt or nap, the sample in 
turn must be then prepared so that the inter- 
lacing of the ends and threads become well 
defined, and which can be done in two ways, 
i. e., removing the felt or the nap either by 
shaving with a sharp razor or knife, or it is 
singed-off over a flame. Either method re- 
quires care, since if the surface of the struc- 
ture is in any manner impaired thereby, the 
sample then becomes useless for dissecting, 
since in spite of all care, the threads will 
draw apart. Even if the weave is well pro- 
nounced, some designers singe such samples 
in order to remove all the little points of 
fibres standing in the hollows and which it 
is not possible to remove by shaving, with- 
out at the same time injuring the thread. 


Shaving, again, is preferable with a smooth 
weave. 

When the sample has been prepared in this 
manner, the next point to ascertain is to find 
out in which direction the warp-ends run. 
With napped goods this is easily ascertained 
before shaving, since the nap shows the di- 
rection of the warp, the nap being raised 
during gigging or napping on the face of the 
goods warp-ways, while with goods not 
gigged or napped it is more difficult to 
decide, provided there are no special charac- 
teristics such as a selvage, to indicate its 
direction. Provided the sample in question 
reveals none of the characteristics, then the 
face of the sample must be closely examined, 
since interlacings protruding a little beyond 
the surface indicate the warp-ends. If the 
threads in one system are “harder” twisted 
than in the other, the hard-twisted threads 
are generally the warp system. The 
“counts” of yarn found used in each system 
will often assist in ascertaining which is the 
warp and which is the filling, for in most in- 
stances the yarn used for warp is of a finer 
count than the filling. If the fabric has cot- 
ton yarn for one system of threads and 
woolen for the other (as in union fabrics), 
the cotton yarn is generally the warp yarn. 
If again in the sample submitted for analysis 
the one system:of threads is found to have 
been sized or starched, and not the other, 
the former is the warp. If the sample con- 
tains “reed marks”’ (or imperfections known 
to the weaver as being caused only by warp 
system), such imperfections readily charac- 
terize the respective systems of threads. 
Another guide for distinguishing the warp 
from the filling is found in the “style” of the 
respective fabrics submitted for “picking- 
out.” In fabrics having a striped character, 
or check effects in which the one direction of 
the lines is prominent compared with the 
others, the direction of the stripes, or the 
prominent lines in the check, indicate the 
warp system. In fabrics composed of two 
systems of filling (face filling and backing) 
and one system of warp, the heavy and soft- 
spun filling, known as the “backing,” indi- 
cates itself, and thus the system of threads. 

The instrument required for “picking-out”’ 
is a strong needle with a sharp point. In 
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some instances the microscope is found to 
be of much service. The work of picking 
out a sample is most readily accomplished 
by proceeding as follows: Loosen and take 
out with your picking-out needle a number 
of filling-threads so that the warp-ends are 
about 1/4 of an inch free of any filling. Pro- 
vided you have a large sample given, pick 
out a few more threads, since you will be less 
liable then to make mistakes in dissecting. 
In the same way liberate a few threads from 
the other system, in order to get a good 
start. Should the cloth contain a fancy 
thread, either in color or in interlacing, then 
let this be the initial thread for starting to 
pick out. When such a thread is wanting, it 
then may be well to clip off a little from the 
first few warp threads in the upper left-hand 
corner, in turn taking the first of the longer 
threads as the initial point for starting pick- 
ing-out. The filling-thread lving first is then 
loosened with the needle and pushed some- 
what forward, after having drawn the cloth 
sample tightly over the point of the left in- 
dex finger, using the thumb and middle 
finger to assist in keeping the sample in 
The warp-ends are then examined 
singly with the needle from left to right, as 
to whether they lie over or under the thus 
loosened pick. Such of the threads as lie over 
the filling, are indicated with a pencil by a 
cross or any other mark (X, 


place. 


2 * etc:), upon 
the design paper in the spaces (squares) in- 
tended for the purpose, after having pushed 
the thread already examined to the left and 
slightly under the point of the thumb, where 
it must be retained. In order to avoid er- 
rors, it is advisable to mark, by making a 
dot, such ends as are lying under the filling. 
For example: Suppose that in taking out a 
filling thread, we found the position of the 
warp-ends to be as follows: 3 down 2 up, 
2 down 4 up, 2 down 1 up, etce., then the 
marking on the design paper must be per- 
formed every time when the number of up- 
lying threads have been pushed under the 
point of the thumb, as shown by com- 
RR na ce OR ee eae eg ees 
in other words, note on your space paper 
each and every change as you pick out, i. e., 
lo not try and keep several changes in your 
mind, since it is apt to mislead you—do not 
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trust your memory—it will prevent mistakes. 
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The work may progress somewhat slower in 
this manner, but the result will be more re- 
liable, and to keep any possible errors out of 
your weave is after all the main point. 
When all the warp-ends lying above ‘or be- 
low the first pick have been marked down on 
the space paper, before removing said pick 
entirely, examine pickout carefully and see 
where the repeat of the weave will come in. 
The more experienced hand afterwards can 
pick out only one repeat, whereas in connec- 
tion with beginners and less experienced per- 
sons they will do well to pick out 2 or 3 re- 
peats widthways in order that no mistake is 
possible, since it is not improbable that in 
connection with complicated weaves the re- 
peat is larger than it appears at a first 
glance, and that mistakes are prevented in 
this manner. When the repeat of the weave 
has been finally established, indicate then on 
top of your weave-plan, the different color- 
ing of the warp threads up to the end of the 
first repeat and see that the coloring of the 
warp in the 2d, etc., repeat corresponds to 
that of the first repeat, otherwise, mark it 
down. Repeat of weave and repeat of warp- 
pattern do not correspond always, some- 
times one repeat of the warp pattern covers 
2 or more repeats of the weave, again vice 
versa, and when then the complete repeat of 
the fabric does not come in until both (warp- 
pattern and weave) repeat simultaneously. 
Now liberate the first pick from your sam- 
ple and repeat procedure with the next pick 
in the same manner as explained before and 
continue until you find the pick which will 
correspond, with reference to its interlacing, 
to the first pick. Here, however, is where 
the novice not versed in weave formation 
may come in trouble, for the fact that in 
connection with compound weaves, duplicate 
picks, either single or in sets of 2 or more 
picks often occur, although the complete re- 
peat of the weave has not yet been obtained. 
This certainly will make no trouble to the 
experienced designer, he will know at once 
the number of picks when the final repeat 
will occur, or after examining the sample 
more closely, he will, from the general rules 
of weave formation, be able to determine so 
precisely the recurrence of the repeat that 
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he can stop dissecting and finish the plan for 
the complete weave from the peculiarity. of 
the weave in the sample. This ability to fin- 
ish the pickout of weave, after having dis- 
sected only a portion of the sample, how- 
ever, can be only acquired by a close study 
of weave formation. 

In connection with a great many fabrics, 
like for example, corkscrews, diagonals, etc., 
it will be found advisable to pick out the fill- 
ing from the warp, in place of filling out of 
the warp-threads, it will come easier on ac- 
count of the less frequently change of inter- 


lacings. For example, consider weave Fig. 





7-harness corkscrew weave. 


Examining this weave filling ways in the two 


I, Our common 


repeats of the weave given, we find the same 


te . ee ee 1 
to be 1 1 1 1 1 1 


each pick, whereas if considering picking 
warp out of the filling for the same number 
of threads, we find it to be *-,—*—,, or in other 
words, in connection with picking filling out 
of warp we have 12 changes in every four- 


respectively for 


teen threads, vice versa picking the warp 
ut of the filling and where we only find 4 
changes in every fourteen ends; the latter 
being certainly the easier plan, since there is 
nothing more bewildering to the novice than 
iny amount of '-, in a high texture, the 
latter item being characteristic to the warp 
texture of corkscrews. 

In the same manner the diagonal as given 
in weave Fig. 2 will much easier and safer 
pick out warp out of filling then vice versa, 
it being easier to pick out *-,—-*-,—*-,—'-,—'-, 
for every twenty-four ends, alike throughout 
every thread in the repeat of the weave com- 
pared to *-,—*-,-'-, or *-,—'-,—'-, or *-, re- 
spectively for every 8&8 ends across each 
respective pick. 

Besides single cloth structures, consisting 


only of one system of warp and one system 
of filling, double cloth structures are met 
with, some of which have 2 systems of warp 
and 1 system of filling, others, I system warp 





and 2 systems of filling and again others 2 
systems of warp and 2 systems of filling. 
When having to dissect a weave having 2 
systems of warp and 1 system of filling, first 
ascertain in what ratio the upper warp 
stands to the lower, and in what manner 
both follow each other. In many weaves, 
the proportion being sometimes I : I, other 
times 2: 1, in both cases placing the upper 
warp before the lower one, because the 
upper warp is the principal one, and it 
should be indicated first. When, therefore, 





it is found in the dissecting of a sample, that 
the lower warp comes first, finish the analy 
sis and then change the order of the two 
warps, so that by using the design in the 
weave-room errors will be avoided. Noth 
ing like system in any work. 

Figs. 3 and 4 show how to make this 
change of position of the face and back 
warp-ends, Fig. 3 being the pick-out and 
Fig. 4 its rearrangement to have weave start 
with one end face warp. Ordinarily it will 
be found in the dissection of such weaves 
that the repeat contains double as many ends 
in the warp as threads in the filling on ac 
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count of a face and back warp used (1/2 face, 
1/2 back); although this is not a fixed rule, 
since it depends entirely upon the effect of 
the face weave required and which refers 
only to the face warp. 

\s regards the dissection of weaves of this 
kind, it will be advisable to mark down at 
once upon the design paper which are face- 
threads, besides indicating specially any 
fancy threads among them, it will facilitate 
the work of picking out, since by thus being 
able to compare pick-out as it is built up 
with the fabric sample under operation, the 
work is made considerably easier for the de- 
signer, besides he will be able at any time to 
detect errors, which may happen even with 
the most experience, and to correct them 
at once. 

In connection with any kind of pick-out 
and which refers to the use of 2 or more 
colors in warp or filling, or both, always be 
sure to note on the draft the particular color 

the thread under consideration—it will 
save vou trouble afterwards, prevent any 
chances of mistakes in the weave-room and 
consequently loss to the mill. 

Fabrics constructed with 2 systems of 
warp and 1 system of filling are more readily 
picked out, warp out of filling. 

In order to produce without essentially in- 
creasing the weight of the fabric, a closer 
face, the ratio of face: back is sometimes 
1, the latter being 
an arrangement, for example, frequently 
used in the manufacture of worsted goods 


changed from 1: 1, to 2: 


both for ladies’ and men’s wear, and where a 
2/50s or 2/60s worsted yarn is used for the 
face. In the dissection of weaves, contain- 
ing such a ratio of threads, it should be in- 
variably observed that the commencement 
be made with the second of the two face 
threads lying side by side. The marking of 
the threads upon the design paper must con- 
sequently always be I face and 1 back, and 1 
face thread, and not 2 face and 1 back thread. 
Che latter arrangement would be against the 
proper rule of constructing these weaves, 
resides it would also be followed by other 
disagreeable consequences, viz: the drawing- 


in to be observed in this proportion of face 
to back is generally either 3 or 6 threads per 
lent. If, therefore, at the commencement of 
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the weave plan the position of threads would 
be marked 2 face and 1 back, then the latter 
would always come to lie alongside of the 
dent wire, and since the latter invariably 
leaves a small open space upon the face of 
the fabric in the loom, the back warp then 
would have a chance at its places of stitching 
to work on the face of the cloth, a feature 
which always must be prevented to occur, as 
much as possible, since it would tend to ruin 
the face of the fabric, and for which reason 
the threads as coming nearest to the dent 
wire must be always face threads, the back 
threads resting between 2 of these face 
threads in the dent, i. e., the construction of 
the fabric. 

Taking up in turn weaves which refer to 
fabrics having 1 system of warp and 2 sys- 





tems of filling, viz: one system to be face 
filling and the other back filling, close atten- 
tion must be paid during picking out to the 
serial succession of these two systems of fill- 
ings. If in the picking-out of such a pattern 
it should happen that on account of some 
mistake the back pick has been drawn out of 
the sample before the proper face pick had 
been taken out, the result then will be a 
wrong weave, which before being used, must 
be corrected. As soon as you see such an 
error during. picking out the sample, leave a 
blank row of squares on your point paper for 
the lost pick and fill it in after pattern is all 
picked out. The fundamental rules of weave 
formation to be observed in the construc- 
tion of this system of weaves will also greatly 
assist here in removing difficulties, and 
when by knowing and adhering to these 
rules it is very easy to correct a stitching 
which has been marked incorrectly, a fea- 
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ture readily explained in connection with 
diagrams Figs. 5 and 6, and of which Fig. 5 
shows an arrangement in which the back 
pick has been taken out before the proper 
face pick, and was so recorded on the point 
paper, whereas in connection with diagram 
Fig. 6 the corresponding picks have always 
been taken out in rotation. In the construc- 
tion of weaves of this kind, the following 
rules must be always observed: “Stitch 
your back filling to your face structure with 
a warp thread which is down in the face pick 
preceding and following this backing pick; at 
the same time distribute this stitching as 
good as possible over all the warp threads, 
i. e., use them as uniformly as possible for 
stitching said back filling.” Fig. 5 shows the 
incorrect arrangement and Fig. 6 the correct 
arrangement as per rule quoted. 

This weave, in order to give the face a 
close texture, shows the ratio of the face to 
the back picks to be 2: I. 

(To be continued.) 
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WOOLEN CARDING. 





Carding, without question, is one, if not 
the most important process of all operations 
in a woolen mill, it being the last stage of 
freeing the wool of any of its natural impur- 
ities still adhering to the fibres, at the same 
time arranging them in such a shape (roving) 
that they then can be handled in the spin- 
ning department and by means of draft and 
twist be converted into yarn. 

Up to the time the wool arrives at the 
card, it has to some extent been previously 
opened by the picking process, through 
which it has gone, however, the carding is a 
more minute opening process, each individ- 
ual fibre being separated from its respective 
lock of wool and with which until then it 
was still more or less a part of it. The card- 
ing of wool differs considerably from that of 
carding cotton, both in its process as well as 
object aimed at, the latter being done on the 
line of combing and laying the fibres more 
or less parallel, whereas woolen carding has 
no such object, its main point being to sim- 
ply separate fibre from fibre, i. e., break up 
all previous arrangement of the fibres and in 
turn transfer every fibre disengaged and dis- 


entangled, thoroughly opened out and free, 
into a chaos of confusion as a preparation 
for a fresh artificial arrangement known as 
roving. 

The carding of wool requires considerably 
more care than that of cotton since it refers 
to a “final” process, and when no irregulari- 
ties or mistakes made, can be corrected in 
the after process, and when consequently 
any irregularity to the roving (in woolen 
carding) in turn will find its way into the 
yarn; whereas any irregularity if present in 
the cotton sliver as leaving our revolving 
flat card, in turn is balanced, i. e., equalized 
during drawing and fly frame spinning, on 
account of the continual doubling up at the 
feeding end of either machinery, each of the 
processes quoted in itself being triplicated 
before the roving reaches the mule or the 
ring frame. 

Considering the principle underlying 
woolen carding, we find the same to be a 
continual repetition of two alternating mo- 
tions, viz: working and stripping, said mo- 
tions being carried on, over and over again 
until the wool has become thoroughly 
opened, by being caught and impaled upon 
some one or the other of the thousands of 
points of the card clothing, with which every 
roller and cylinder of the card, and with 
which the wool to be carded comes in con- 
tact with, is covered. 

A set of cards consists of three individual 
carding engines and through which the wool 
in turn passes, said carding engines in turn 
being known as the breaker or first carding 
engine, the intermediate or second carding 
engine and lastly the finisher carding engine 
and which has attached to it the condenser 
for converting the film into roving and in 
which condition it then can be handled in 
the spinning department of the mill. 

A carding engine consists of a large cyl- 
inder known as the “main cylinder” or 
“swift” surrounded by a series of (eight) 
sets of small rollers called respectively 
“workers” and “strippers,” there being also 
present a “doffing cylinder,” as well as the 
“licker-in” roller and the “fancy.” All these 
cylinders and rollers are covered with card 
clothing, the wire points, i. e., teeth of which, 
on the main cylinder and on the workers are 
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set in the foundation in such a way that they 
incline in opposite directions at their point 
of contact, in order that the wool is carded, 
i. €., opened and mixed until the fibres form 
a thin, continuous, uniform sheet or film of 
wool. The workers rotate slowly as com- 
pared to the surface speed of the main cyl- 
inder, and though their teeth point in the di- 
rection facing the teeth of the latter at their 
point of contact, they move in the opposite 
direction to it. 

It is this face to face to each other (work- 
ers against main cylinder) at the point of 
contact that constitutes the carding action 
on the wool, the passing each other of teeth, 
face to back at their point of contact consti- 
tuting stripping, the passing of teeth back to 
back at their point of contact constituting 
the brushing action of the fancy. 

The wool, having been taken from the 
main cylinder by one of the workers, which 
on account of its less surface speed, when 
said worker then comes around, in turn has 
the wool stripped from it by the action of the 
stripper, the teeth of which rub against the 
back portion of the teeth of the worker, and 
as its surface speed is quicker than that of 
the worker, the wool consequently is un- 
hooked, i. e., stripped from the latter by the 
stripper, from which in turn it then is taken 
up again by the main cylinder, on account of 
its greater surface speed and favorable incli- 
nation of the teeth at their point of contact. 

The surface speed of the stripper is always 
ereater than that of its worker, otherwise 
no stripping of the worker would take place. 
The stripper operates against the backs of 
the teeth of the worker, thereby unhooking 
the wool, and carrying it round and down to 
the surface of the main cylinder. The sur- 
face speed of the stripper again is less than 
that of the main cylinder, which, working 


against the back of the point of the teeth of° 


the stripper, in turn takes the wool from the 
latter and carries it forward with it, some 
of it to be in turn again caught by the same 
worker, which carded it before, whereas oth- 
er portions pass said worker and in turn are 
taken up and carded by the next worker and 
stripped by its companion stripper. In this 
way carding is repeated in connection with 
every worker of the carding engine, and in 
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turn in connection with every one of the 
three engines of the set of cards, until final- 
ly at the finisher card every fibre is sepa- 
rated from its companion fibres as originally 
formed the lock of wool, i. e., every lock of 
wool is most thoroughly opened and the fi- 
bres well intermixed with those of other 
locks, i. e., other fibres of the lot of wool un- 
der operation; a feature which is of the 
greatest of importance in order to produce 
a perfect, uniform and even yarn, since the 
different fibres or locks or staples of wool 
grown upon different parts of the sheep’s 
body vary considerably, again great numbers 
of sheep in a flock are of different ages, all 
possessing different spinning as well as felt- 
ing capabilities. This feature will readily 
explain the importance of the mixing action 
of the process of carding, i.e., to have in 
the formation of a perfect yarn the fibres 
from all the different parts of the body of 
the sheep, as well as those from different 
flocks of sheep, well intermixed. In addition 
to every worker having its own stripper, 
every roller has its own sharpening roller, 
and so on, always in couples, throughout the 
machine; the latter feature being made use of 
by some carders to set the stripper in such a 


position with reference to its companion 


worker so that it sharpens the points of the 
latter during the running of the carding en- 
gine; the fancy being then set so as to keep 
the points of the teeth of the main cylinder 
sharp; the running, i. e., working of the card 
thus keeping its clothing in good working 
point and order. However, some carders 
work on a different principle, requiring in 
turn special grinding of the clothing in turn 
causing (in the opinion of the carders adher- 
ing to the self-grinding principle) an extra 
wear of wire, time and naturally also a varia- 
tion in the sharpness of the points during the 
intervening time between the grindings; 
again carders adhering to the self grinding 
principle in turn.claim that the ground point 
is not as efficient as the needle point obtained 
by the friction of the teeth of one clothing 
rubbing against that of the other clothing, 
during the running of the carding engine. 
It might be interesting to note that no 
other process of woolen manufacturing gives 
rise to such a variety of opinions as the 
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carding process, a feature readily explained 
by the fact that it is rather hard to find two 
carders to hold the same views upon the 
many details of the process, a feature of so 
much more interest to us since it is a fact 
that the success of a woolen mill greatly de- 
pends upon the proper carder, since in his 
room the back bone for good or bad yarn, 
and consequently fabric, is laid; again the 
amount of excess of waste made by one man 
will hundred folds additional 
slight expense of hiring a carder who knows 
his business. By the word waste referred to, 


repay the 


we not only mean the amount of excess 
made in the card room, but at the 
same time waste made in the spinning room 
on account of poor roving, 


waste 


waste made in 
the spooling, dressing and weave room on 
account of poor yarn furnished. At the same 
time, it is not only the loss in material to the 
mill, on account of said waste made, but at 
the same time, the work in these depart- 
ments of the mill will run poorly, being 
either a loss in wages to the help, or in bad 
cases a loss in money to the mill on account 
of imperfections to the fabrics or extra pay 
to the help handling such poor yarn in the 
various departments of the mill quoted. 
To prevent poor work, see that the lot of 
wool is properly lubricated during picking, 
before it goes on the card. If you find 
acking the proper amount of oil or mois- 
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ture, pick it over again, adding during this 


process the 
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proper amount of emulsion. 
the adjustment of your carding en- 
and notice if you can improve upon 
the setting. Always see to it that the teeth 
of the clothing are in good shape for the 
handling of a certain grade of wool or by- 
products like shoddy, extract or cotton, pro- 
vided such Have your strippers 
smooth and clean, your workers, main cyl- 
inder and doffer in good point, have the 


are used. 


fancy work right, and you are sure to pre- 
vent any excess of waste. Provided you 
deal with a medium staple wool, but nubbly 
and full of roots, do not set your first 
breaker too close, since this will break up 
the material too much, in turn laying the 
foundation for brittle, i. e., tender yarn; 
carding having for its object to free the 
wool from impurities, open out bunches and 


mix up the fibres, but not for grinding them 
up into shoddy or mungo. The clothing of 
the second breaker then can be set some- 
what closer in order to open anything that 
escaped the first, this time done without in- 
jury to the fibre; whereas if the entire open- 
ing out of all the hard bunches would have 
been done by the first breaker, not only 
would the stock have suffered, but at the 
same time it would injure the clothing. 
Every one of the three carding engines of 
the set must be made to do its share of work 
in the process. Provided the film as taken 
off the doffer cylinder by the doffer-comb is 
more or less filled with nubbs, it is a sign 
that the fancy is not properly set, or the 
doffer not close enough, or that the card is 
overloaded, a _ feature which must be 
promptly remedied since it is impossible for 
intermediate and finisher card to remedy 
this defect. For the same reason as stated 
before, in setting each card of the set closer 
than the preceding card, set each worker 
of each card closer than the preceding 
worker, see to it that those nearest the feed 
rollers are a little more open than the oth 
ers, and after this, as mentioned before, 
every successively following worker set in 
turn a little closer than the preceding one, 
and follow up this arrangement throughout 
the entire set. Set the strippers as close as 
possible to its companion workers, without 
actual contact. See that the feed rollers ar: 
kept clean, for if they become greasy th 
drawings will snatch in the intermediate and 
finisher engine, a feature which will result in 
uneven work. Examine all stripper belt: 
every two or three weeks, and remove old 
and worn lacings, in turn preventing th 
breaking of a belt and getting into the card 

If for one reason or the other the cylinde: 
becomes dull, the same should be ground at 


‘once, especially if on the finishing card, and 


when the grinder must be applied, the car 
and management of a grinder requiring th: 
greatest of attention. Its emery cylinde: 
must be kept free from dust and grease o1 
gummed up with iron rust, and to keep it 
clean it is a good plan to sponge it witl 
ammonia or turpentine once in 14 days, cov 
ering it when not in use. 
(To be continued.) 
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THE FINISHING OF COTTON GOODS. 


(Continued from March.) 

There is a good deal of difficulty fre- 
juently arising in some bleacheries from the 
stains found in the cloth when finished. 

Some of these stains met with may be 
beyond the control of the bleacher to avoid, 
whereas others will be found to be due to 
carelessness on his part as well as defects in 
machinery. It would be impossible for us to 
go into detail with reference to the subject 
of stains since their origin in connection with 
cotton cloth is too numerous, and for which 
reason we will deal with them in a general 
way; again in some instances it would be 
hard, if not next to impossible, to discover 
their origin. 

The most frequently met with stains are 
such as caused by oil, iron, and their com- 
bination, others being lime stains, wood 
stains, etc., etc. 

Oil stains in cotton cloth are a common 
cccurrence, well known to every bleacher 
and dyer. Sometimes they take the form of 
bright yellow stains in various shades, other 
times they extend along the piece in streaks, 
whereas again we may meet them distrib- 
uted in patches over the fabric. 

As a rule oil stains are removed during 
the kiering process. This is absolutely cer- 
tain where the oil stains have been caused 
by animal or vegetable oils and greases, as 
in this case, in kiers, the saponification of 
these oils completely removes the stains. 
However, if the stains are caused by mineral 
oils, their removal is not as easy, for the fact 
that such stains are incapable of saponifica- 
tion, but as soap solutions (especially alka- 
line ones) dissolve considerable quantities of 
mineral oils, it is generally assumed that the 
resin soap employed in the process of kier- 
ing emulsifies and eventually dissolves also 
hese stains. This may be true as long as 
the stains are fresh, but it applies not to old 
stains, which through long exposure to the 
air have undergone oxidation. Such mineral 
il stains cannot be effectively dealt with in 

open kier, although in a pressure kier, 
nd conditional to a liberal supply of resin 

ip, the stains practically disappear, i. e., 
hey can no longer be seen, and in the proc- 
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ess of printing or dyeing such cloth, nothing 
occurs that would indicate that these oil 
stains are still in existence. 

Iron stains in some bleacheries are a com- 
mon occurrence, being caused by some part 
of the fabric coming in contact with iron, 
and thus contracting a stain. Sometimes 
they arise from the machinery, for example, 
if the kiers are not kept thoroughly white- 
washed there is a great liability to produce 
iron stains. Again, iron is used in the con- 
struction of the various machinery as used 
for the various processes and consequently 
must be kept free from rust, or the chance 
of iron stains to the cloth under operation 
is considerably increased. 

After stains get once on the cloth, the sub- 
sequent folding of the goods will transmit 
these original stains to other parts of the 
cloth, and when consequently a multiplica- 
tion of the evil will take place. If the stains 
are recent, when the fabric passes in the 
bleaching liquor, they will disappear, but if 
the stains occur when the goods are near 
white and if said stains are few and far be- 
tween, treat one by one with a moderately 
strong solution of oxalic acid, the piece be- 
ing subsequently washed. If there are too 
many of these stains in a piece to apply this 
treatment, padding in a box of oxalic acid 
at 5° Tw. or in bisulphite of soda at 7° Tw. 
will answer. 

Now we come to a class of stains more or 
less met with, and which are rather hard to 
remove. For example, oil used in spinning 
or weaving machinery during the process of 
manufacture of the yarn or the cloth, often 
charged with iron, derived from the wear 
and tear of the machinery, will drop on the 
yarn or goods, frequently getting fixed in 
the form of red spots of oxide on the fabric, 
forming, as it were, one single stain, and 
when the question of getting rid of such 
combined stains is, in most cases, a matter 
of very considerable difficulty, the oxidized 
oil retaining the iron stain even against con- 
centrated solutions of oxalic acid or strong 
sulphurous acid. Even the most powerful 
agent for removing iron stains—a solution 
of tin oxalates in hydrochloric acid—has not 
the slightest effect on these compound stains. 

The obstinacy with which these stains 
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resist all ordinary agents, no doubt is caused 
that we have the iron here in the form of 
an iron soap. Taking this into considera- 
tion, there is no doubt that the iron stain will 
only yield if treated with an agent which at 
the same time loosens the oil stain. For 
this purpose pad such pieces in a hot solu 
tion of one part of soit soap, one part ot 
glycerine, and three parts of water, then take 
them through squeezing rollers, letting them 
in turn lie for twenty-four hours, after which 
wash them and when the iron stains, to- 
gether with the oil stains, are completely 
removed. The rationale of the process will 
be readily understood if we remember the 
great ease with which oils of every descrip- 
tion dissolve in solutions of glycerine and 
soap, and also the capability of alkaline 
glycerine solutions to dissolve ferric oxide in 
large quantities. 

The whole difficulty about these compound 
stains would, of course, best be dealt with 
by taking care to remove every trace of oil 
in the cloth in the kiering process; but this 
is a matter of considerable difficulty to do, 
in the case of mineral oil stains, although 
pressure kiers are, as a rule, fairly efficient in 
this respect. However, this difficulty can be 
overcome by deliberately increasing the min- 
eral oil stain in the grey cloth by adding a 
vegetable oil to it. Treatment, even in an 
open kier, is then quite sufficient to remove 
every trace of an oil stain. 

Lime stains if met with can be readily 
removed by the use of muriatic or gray sour, 
only a little attention in the first stage of 
souring being necessary. 

Another kind of stain occasionally met 
with are wood stains and which are com- 
municated to the fabrics from the wooden 
platform on which they are laid during the 
time that they are damp. The further along 
in the bleaching process this occurs, the 
more liable the fabric is to take them. All 
wood which is kept in a constantly damp 
condition acquires a peculiar blackness, and 
when the goods, which have been given the 
final or white sour, are laid on it, the black 
stain, which is a dark, clear mark, is given. 
The stains can only be partially removed by 
what is called a “buck-sour,” that is, a mix- 
ture of vitriol and bleaching liquor. By the 


application of this the stain can be rendered 
very faint, but is not absolutely removed. 
(To be continued.) 
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SPECKING, INSPECTING, BRUSHING, 
PRESSING, STEAMING, MEASUR- 
ING, DOUBLING, ROLLING 
AND WEIGHING OF 
WOOLENS. 


Specking is the process following shearing 
in connection with the finishing of woolen 
goods and has for its object either to remove 
or to cover all the specks and fine pieces oi 
shives, burrs, etc., which are deterimental 
to a perfect face, and can be removed with- 
out injury to the fabric. 

Specks in connection with mixes, are the 
cause of poor carding, being fine particles 
of the stock not properly carded out, and 
which in connection with light shades or 
fancies are picked out of the structure with 
what is known as the specking iron, whereas 
in connection with dark shades, said specks 
are generally, for the sake of economy, i. e., 
less expense, colored over with specking ink. 
The use of the specking iron is really the 
best method to be practised upon all goods, 
for the fact that then said specks are re- 
moved for good, whereas the specking ink, 
as used in coloring them over, is apt to rub 
off after some wear of the garment. 

With reference to impurities in the yarn, 
like small pieces of burrs, shives, etc., they 
also are the result of a poor conditioning of 
the wool for carding, or poor carding itself, 
and when such impurities as referred to, in 
place of being removed by carding, in tur 
find their way in the yarn and a great many 
of them finally in the cloth and where then 
they also must be removed by one or the 
other procedures previously referred to. 

Provided the specking iron is used, besides 
being careful so as not to break the thread, 
be careful to pick out the whole of each speck 
or any other impurities, being careful so as 
not to leave a part of it in the cloth, sinc: 
the same, after pressing the cloth, would 
then show nearly, if not as prominently as 
before specking. 

Be careful that in connection with the use 
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f the specking iron, you do not break any 
threads, or what will be worse, make holes 
in the cloth. 

li, however, inking, i. e., covering the 
specks with ink is the process employed, it 
will be advisable to use for this work a 
pointed, thin stick, about four inches long, 
in place of a quill pen, as used in some mills, 
keeping the former to a moderately fine, but 
smooth point. Be careful that the person 
who does the work uses good judgment, i. e., 
exercises care and not overdoes it, since if 
the process is overdone, the ink spots will 
then show upon the face of the finished fab- 
ric; also be sure that you use the proper 
composition for your ink. 

\fter the fabric under procedure has been 
subjected to the specking process, it then is 
taken to the perch for inspection, and when 
then all imperfections that can be corrected 
are attended to, whereas others that are 
past remedying are marked by inserting 
strings in the selvage, as imperfections to be 
allowed for afterwards when the piece is 
measured. This final inspection of the fabric 
is a very important work, and consequently 
in the interests of the mill requires a compe- 
tent person for it. In many cases, it will be 
found that, by having clean yarn, such as is 
used in the goods, many places where 
threads are wanting or a slight imperfection 
appears, having escaped the notice of the 
sewer-in in the flannel as it came from the 
loom, may be fixed at this point, or by hav 
ing the various shades of sewing silk on 
hand, many places may be mended that 
would otherwise call for allowances as im- 
perfections in the market. 

\fter this inspection, the fabric under con- 
sideration goes back to the brush again, in 
order to be thoroughly brushed, previous to 
the pressing process. Some of the goods 
during this brushing process will require 
steaming; in fact, as a rule, it is best to steam 


them. It may be also found necessary to ° 


steam them so as to destroy any electricity 
i the goods, in order that the latter will run 
without any trouble from this source. 
Steaming will shrink the fabric in its width, 
ir which reason, due allowance to that ef- 
fect must have been made for this in the 


preceding fulling and drying processes. 
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The next process the fabric is subjected to 
is that of pressing, and as there have been a 
number of improvements in the machinery 
for doing this, it will be necessary to make 
a few remarks upon the different methods. 

The object of pressing is to smooth the 
fabric, by means of ironing it, of all its wrin- 
kles and folds, as well as to enhance its 
beauty of finish. Certainly with reference to 
the process, the same as with all the other 
finishing processes, various notions prevail, 
and the kind of pressing required for a cer- 
tain fabric, may be frequently regulated, 
more or less, by the whims of the commis- 
sion merchant than by the actual require- 
ments of the fabric under operation. 

There are two methods of pressing in use, 
viz: the old fashioned method of pressing the 
cloth in folds between press paper boards 
and heated iron plates, by means of hydraulic 
presses, and to which process some manu- 
facturers, in connection with some face fin- 
ished fabrics, like beavers, tricots, uniform- 
cloth, kerseys, etc., still may adhere, claim 
ing that by this process the heat permeates 
the cloth slowly, and in the same manner 
cools it slowly, and consequently that thus 
the pressing is set better. In some instances 
belt power is used in place of hydraulic 
power; again, pressing by means of elec- 
tricity in place of heated plates, is also prac- 
ticed. 

The other method of pressing is by means 
of the modern steam heated rotary press, 
which besides perfect pressing, will result 
in a considerably larger production, and con- 
sequently saving in labor, time and expenses 
to the mill. 

In the first place, we will consider the old 
method of pressing, which is done by paper- 
ing the goods, i. e., putting them up in packs 
in such a way that they are uniformly folded 
with a “press paper” between the layers of 
cloth. In this shape the pieces are put into 
the press, with heated irons placed between 
the pieces, and then the whole is subjected to 
a powerful pressure, the heat of the irons in 
this way penetrating to the goods, which in 
conjunction with the smooth surface of the 
press paper gives the goods under operation 
the requisite pressure and smoothness. After 
leaving the pieces in the press for from four 
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or five hours or more iif possible, they are 
then taken out and the press papers changed, 
in order that the part of the cloth that was 
folded over the edge of these press papers 
and consequently did not get pressed, will 
during the next pressing come in the middle 
of the press papers. The most important 
part of the work is to have the goods well 
and closely papered, so that as little cloth as 
possible be exposed in the fold that presses 
around the edge of the press paper, and it 
also is important to let the cloth remain in 
the papers, and if possible in the press until 
they are comparatively cool. 

In connection with more modern makes of 
these presses, the plates which are used, in- 
stead of being heated and put in with the 
cloth, are a part of the machine, being ar- 
ranged like so many shelves, between and 
upon which the papered cloth is placed and 
the pressure applied, after which the steam 
is turned on. Each plate being hollow, is 
thus filled with steam, and consequently can 
be kept hot for any length of time, after 
which the steam may be let out, and the 
plates filled with cold water, thus cooling 
them off quickly any time when so desired. 
In connection with dark goods care must be 
taken, since there is danger of getting them 
glazed by too much heat. Some finishers 
recommend occasionally heating of the 
plates, letting in a little water each time, thus 
keeping a uniform and not extreme heat. 

However, the modern method of pressing 
is by the use of the steam cylinder, rotary 
press, and where the cloth is made to pass 
between a steam cylinder and bed, the two 
being brought together by a pressure which 
can be regulated at will by the operator to 
produce any amount of pressing desired. 
The advantages of this method of pressing 
over the one previously explained, is found 
in the saving of time, labor and expenses, to- 
gether with a uniform pressure, no press 
marks, or folds. 

In connection with these rotary presses, it 
is an important item to have a good supply 
of live steam as well as see to it that its ex- 
haust pipes are kept in proper working con- 
dition, in order that water cannot accumu- 
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late in the steam box or the cylinder of the 
machine. See to it that the machine pro- 
duces a uniform pressure, by that we mean 
that both sides of the cloth receive the same 
amount of pressure, and which is regulated 
by a screw just back or under the centre of 
the bed, and by means of which the centre 
may be set up or let off, as the case may re- 
quire. It will be readily understood that this 
amount of pressure given by the machine 
has to be varied according to the classes of 
goods under operation, some of which re- 
quire more, some less pressure, according to 
finish required, as well as whether they are 
heavy weights or light weights. 

In connection with fine face finished fab- 
rics, where pressing has for its object to en- 
hance the inherent lustre of the fibres, the 
fabric must be run “face down” in the ma- 
chine, i. e., with its face to the press beds, 
and consequently with its back to the cylin- 
der, which arrangement in turn will bring 
out the full lustre on the face of the fabric, 
the latter in this instance being what we 
might consider ironed on the press beds. If 
then the lustre obtained is too glossy, run 
the fabric once or oftener over a steam box 
or the steam brush, as the case may require, 
in order to get this glossiness off its face. 
This feature at once will indicate to us, that 
when dealing with fabrics requiring a dull 
finish, as for example fancy cassimeres, wor 
sted trouserings, suitings, etc., it will be ad- 
visable to run these fabrics “face up’ in the 
machine, i. e., with their face to the cylinder 
(which takes the cloth along—hence no iron- 
ing effect to the face) and the back to the 
press beds. 

In sewing the cloth together for running 
on the press, the seams should be made as 
small as possible, by using a coarse needle 
and twine, but twine that is heavily sized or 
very hard should not be used, as such will 
sometimes mark the brass bed plate or 
jacket and cause serious trouble. 

Be careful that the brushes as on the ma- 
chine are of the best of make and besides in 
the best of condition, in order that they will 
work properly, i. e., clean the fabric perfectly 
on both sides from any impurities which may 
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adhere to it, and which would leave press 
marks on them caused by the hot heavy 
pressing required in connection with some 
classes of fabrics. 

Another item which must be taken into 
consideration is to let the operator carefully 
watch the fabric when running it in the ma- 
chine, in order that no wrinkles will occur, 
since if the latter should form, it will be hard 
to remove them after pressing; especially 
must he be careful when the fabric in ques- 
tion has a somewhat long selvage, which in 
turn readily might be the cause of wrinkles 
on the sides of the cloth. To avoid this 
trouble, tighten the tension as much as pos- 
sible, but this without overdoing the affair, 
thus giving the stretch roll a chance to assist 
in preventing the formation of wrinkles. Do 
not use more tension than required during 
pressing, i. e., use just enough to keep them 
smooth, and consequently giving the stretch 
roll a chance to work, i. e., stretch the fab- 
ric properly in its width. Provided not suf- 
ficient tension is used, the stretch rolls will 
not work, since in this instance they will get 
no hold on the fabric, in order to stretch it, 
and for which reason it will be readily seen 
that the proper tension for the fabric is one 
of the most important items for perfect work 
of the press. 

The trouble with reference to wrinkles 
may also rest with the machine. It may be 
the cause of the cylinder, which on account 
of running for any length of time under 
heavy pressure (especially if dealing with 
poorly scoured fabrics) may become smooth, 
and in turn refuse to carry the fabric as it 
should, in turn causing wrinkles, besides 
pulling the fabrics out of shape. In such a 
case, the fabrics will also be wet out again, 
and after drying, etc., repressed. If this oc- 
curs, scour the cylinder, a process techni- 
cally known as “rusting the cylinder.” 

Although brass is not affected by this 
process, yet it is a good plan after drying 
the cylinder, to pull out the brass bed 
jackets, and thoroughly clean and polish 
them, and then return them in their proper 
place, and when the press is ready for work 
again. Be careful to clean the cylinder after 

is operation for a few days in the morning 
fore starting work, since on account of 
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the pracess the same will be full of rust after 
standing all night. 

Some finishers lay, i. e., roll the cloth, 
after pressing, on rollers as placed on the 
top of the cylinder of the press, whereas 
others use the folder arrangement, i. e., have 
the cloth, when emerging from the second 
pressure bed, run through a folder arrange- 
ment which in turn will lay it in folds on 
the table, provided for this purpose to the 
machine. The first mentioned method, i. e., 
to wind the cloth after emerging from the 
second pressure bed onto a roll as placed on 
the top of the cylinder is preferable, since it 
avoids any fold marks as are likely to be 
made by means of folding the cloth on the 
table in folds, while said cloth is warm. 

Allow the cloth to remain on the roll until 
it is cool, in order to retain the full benefit 
of the pressing, coming this way near to the 
result as obtained by means of pressing on 
the hydraulic press by means of papering the 
goods. Again a part of the effect of the 
pressing will be always lost by handling the 
goods while they are warm from the press, a 
difficulty readily overcome by means of hav- 
ing them wind on rolls and providing a suf- 
ficient number of these rolls to the press, so 
that when one piece is finished, the roll is 
taken from the machine, set in a rack and 
left to cool, an empty roll in the meantime 
being inserted in the machine, in order to 
keep the latter in continuous operation. 
Some finishers are very careful not to fold 
the goods after pressing, in order to retain 
nearly all the benefit of the pressure to the 
goods and besides avoid wrinkles by taking 
the cloth as wound on the press, running it 
then over the inspecting perch again onto a 
roll and in turn to another roll in the meas- 
uring process, and when it then is ready for 
doubling, rolling and weighing, in this way 
simply transferring the cloth from one roll 
to another roll throughout every process fol- 
lowing pressing. 

Previously to shipping the goods to the 
market, keep them in this way perfectly 
smooth at all times. However, this pro- 
cedure can be only carried on in connection 
with goods that require no steaming after 
pressing, like for example, flannels, dress 
goods, etc., whereas cassimeres and similar 
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fabrics, and where a soft face is a most de- 
sired item, it will be necessary to steam 
these goods after pressing. Although some 
makes of presses have a steam apparatus at- 
tached to it, still some finishers prefer to run 
the goods for this purpose over a steam box, 
or steam them in connection with brushing, 
i. e., on the steam brush, for the fact that 
they claim that the speed of the press is too 
slow, and that consequently the steam pene- 
trates the fabric too much and in turn de- 
strovs too much of the pressing, whereas in 
connection with a steam box, the goods can 
be run over the latter at most any speed de- 
sired. If running them over the steam 
brush, allow the brush to touch the cloth 
only very little, giving the fabric under 
operation steam enough to destroy any hard 
gloss on the face of the goods, accomplish- 
ing this without any surplus steam, for if 
more is used than necessary, it will be 
forced through the body of the fabric and in 
turn destroy the pressure on the back of the 
coods, a feature which in most all cases must 
be avoided. 

After the fabric has been pressed and 
steamed, or steam brushed, if so required, it 
is then ready for its final examination (pro- 
vided the mill adheres to this plan) previ- 
ously to getting it in a shape for handy ship- 
ment to the market. 

Six-four goods, i. e., the bulk of our 
woolen and worsted fabrics, previously to 
measuring and rolling require doubling up, 
i. e., the goods have to be doubled and pli- 
cated, in order to be able afterwards to roll 
them in this condition into a compact pack- 
age, of half the width of the fabric, for read- 
ily handling or shipping to the market. In 
some mills this doubling may still be done 
by hand, whereas in most mills, and where 
time lost means money lost to the mill, the 
work is done by means of what is known as 
the doubling machine and which in turn has 
connected to it a measuring and winding ar- 
rangement for thus winding the cloth into 
the compact roll previously referred to, and 
at the same time register the exact number 
of yards and fractions of it, as wound on the 
roll. 

The final putting up of the fabric for the 


market is another feature which requires the 
proper attention of the finisher, for the fact 
that the neater and the more tasty he puts 
up the package, with reference to its gen- 
eral appearance, the more he will keep up 
the reputation of the mill in the market. 


—____._ 


FOREIGN NOVELTIES. 





Worsted Trousering. 





Complete Weave. Repeat 85X12. 


Warp—7820 ends, 16 harness, fancy draw. 


Reed—15% X { 8dents @ 8 ends a 


= 70 in. wide in lo 
1 3dents@7ends{~ / —_ 


Dress— 


12 ends, 2/48’s worsted, black. 

8 ends, 2/48’s worsted, black and light gray twist. 
8 ends, 2/48’s worsted, black and dark gray twist. 
18 ends, 2/48’s worsted, black. 7 

8 ends, 2/48’s worsted, black and light gray twist. 
8 ends, 2/48’s worsted, black and dark gray twist. 
12 ends, 2/48’s worsted, black. 

1end, 2/48’s worsted, dark gray. 

tend, silk, pearl. 

5 ends, 2/48’s worsted, black. 

tend, silk, pearl. 

1end, 2/48’s worsted, black. 

rend, 2/48’s worsted, dark gray. 

1end, 2/48’s worsted, black. 


Ss ends, repeat of pattern, 


Filling—8o picks per inch, arranged thus: 


2 picks, 2/48’s worsted, black. 
1 pick, 3 run woolen yarn, black. 


3 picks, repeat of pattern. 
Finish—W orsted finish, 56 inches wide. 


—\——__————____—_—_ 


Worsted Cheviot Suiting. 





Complete Weave. Repeat 80X16. 
Warp—4960 ends, 16 harness, fancy draw. 
Reed—ig9% X 4 = 64 inches wide in loom. 


Dress— 
32 ends, 2/48’s worsted cheviot yarn, dark blue ooee == 32 End 
2 ends, 2/48’s worsted cheviot yarn, black and red 
CIDE vnc. cctavessctvesecesncoserecraseseses x 2= Sends 
2 ends, 2/48’s worsted cheviot yarn, dark blue... j 
32 ends, 2/48’s worsted cheviot yarn, dark blue -+. == 32a ends 
2 ends, 2/48’s worsted cheviot yarn, black and green _ eends 
GE Ricvcvnycdse cvscecescscaceenees ng ms 








(hit & 






end 
ends 


ends 


ends 








Rens 





4 ends, 2/48’s worsted cheviot yarn, dark blue 
2 ends, 2/48’s worsted cheviot yarn, black and 
CWIBE .ccccccsccscccccccccccsccsccees 


green _ 
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Repeat of pattern: 80 ends 


Filling—8o picks per inch, arranged thus: 


113 picks, 2/48’s worsted cheviot yarn, dark blue. 


1 pick, 


5 picks, 2/48’s worsted cheviot yarn, dark blue. 


I pick, 


120 picks, repeat of pattern. 


2/48’s worsted cheviot yarn, ‘black and red twist. 


2/48’s worsted cheviot yarn, black and red twist. 


Finish—W orsted cheviot finish, 56 inches wide. 


EES 


Worsted Suiting. 





Complete Weave. 















Repeat 128X8. 


x 7 
BOOOCDUDMmemeoooo 
INDOORS EOOOOO 
OOOO EEOODOUORee 
IDDOMMEOOODDM MEO 
ame inoom mooooo J Bmoooo 
SRISirmaaeearatatatite oOoOoooOm 
mimpeieies |) ie ID Oaee 
BOOMMEOoCO im mmo 
1 128 
Warp—6400 ends, 8 harness, fancy draw. 
Reed—25 X 4=64 inches wide in loom. 
Dress— 
rend, 2/56’s worsted, gray and black = tend 
1end, 2/56’s worsted, black and green .............. = 1end 
6 ends, 2/40’s worsted, black ............... ) 
2 ends, 2/56’s worsted, dark blue and slate |. eee 
6 ends, 2/40’s worsted, black ............. Fae = ence 
2 ends, 2/56’s worsted, black and green } 
10 ends, 2/40’s worsted, black = 10 ends 
8 ends, 2/40’s worsted, blue-green = Sends 
8 ends, 2/40’s worsted, black .. ........seeseeeeees = Sends 
ends, 2/40’s worsted, olive brown ........... = 10 ends 
8 ends, 2/40’s worsted, black ‘ : = Sends 
$s ends, 2/40’s worsted, blue-green eévwemeien = sends 
ends, 2/40’s worsted, black ............. = 10 ends 
2 ends, 2/56’s worsted, black and green .. . ): 
ends, 2/40’s worsted, black ... of eile 
2 ends, 2/56’s worsted, dark blue and ‘sli ate fas Bi ones = 3:6" 
6 ends, 2/40’s worsted, black ..... : J 
Repeat of pattern: 128 ends 


Filling—so picks per inch, plain black 2/40’s worsted. 


Finish— Worsted finish, 56 inches wide. 


—_—_ 


Worsted Suiting. 





Complete Weave. 


Repeat 208 X 8. 





Warp—6240 ends, 12 or 20 harness, fancy draw. 


Reed—22% X4=69% inches wide in loom. 
Dress— 


nds, 2/48’s worsted, blue ..........scceseee0s 
é nds, 2/64’s worsted, black and single 36’s mer 
cerized cotton ea 
ends, 2/48’s worsted, dark DRO oontavuevesws 
nds, 23/64’s worsted, black and blue, twist..... 
nds, 2/48’s worsted, dark brown............. 
is, 2/48’s worsted, blue.. 





.. == 48 ends 


= 32 ends 


-.-= 48 ends 





2 ends, 2/64’s worsted, black and single 36’s mer 
cerized cotton green, twist.. ‘ 
4 ends, 2/48’s worsted, blue ...... 










2 ends, 2/64’s worste d: black and blue , twist eae { X 5 = So ends 
2 ends, 2/48’s worsted, blue ............ neal - 
2 ends, 2/48’s worsted, Ns os nenewnsewnas \ x J 
Repeat of pattern: 208 ends 
Filling—go picks per inch, all plain 2/48s worsted black. 


Finish—Worsted finish; 56 inches wide. 
ee 


Cheviot Suiting. 


Complete Weave. 





Repeat 4X 4. 
Warpf—zo16 ends, 8 harness, straight draw. 
Reed—15 % X 2=67 inches wide in loom. 


Dress—7 sections @ 288 ends (3 patterns to I section). 


3 ends, 3 1/2 run woolen cheviot yarn, dark gray mix...= 

2 ends, 2 ply 5 run black and § run yellow green twist . = 

i »ends, 3 1/2 run woolen cheviot yarn, dark gray mix...= 
3 ends, 3 1/2 run woolen cheviot yarn, green. ‘ 

3 ends, 3 1/2 run woolen cheviot yarn, dark gray, mix. 

3 ends, 3 1/2 run woolen cheviot yarn, green..... 

3 ends, 3 1/2run woolen cheviot yarn, dark gray mix} 

3 ends, 2 ply 5 run black ands5 run gr: 1y mix twist. | 

rend, a ply 5 run black and § run yellow green twist . 

8 ends, 4 run woolen cheviot yarn, blue .............. ; 

rend, 2 ply 5 run black and 5 run yellow green twist 

5 ends, 3 1/2 run woolen chev jot yarn, light gray 

6 ends, 3 1/2 run woolen cheviot yarn, green mix 

6 ends, 3 1/2 run woolen cheviot yarn, light gray..... 

6 ends, 3 1/2 run woolen cheviot yarn, dark brown 

6 ends, 3 1/2 run woolen cheviot yarn, light gray...... 

6 ends, 3 1/2 run woolen eheviot yarn, green mix....... 

4 ends, 3 1/2 run woolen cheviot yarn, light gray... 

2 ends, 4 run woolen cheviot yarn, green .........+++. ° 

2 ends, 3 1/2 run woolen cheviot yarn, black . : 

2 ends, 2 ply 5 run black and § run yellow green twist. 

2 ends, 3 1/2 run woolen cheviot yarn, black 

3 ends, 4 run woolen cheviot yarn, green 





x3= 


Pun i 








ii Il i Waa 


Repeat of pattern 
Filling—33 picks per inch, arranged thus: 
2 ends, 3 1/4 run woolen cheviot yarn, medium gray 


; 
2 ends, 3 1/4 run woolen cheviot yarn, dark brown . | * —_ 
2 ends, 3 1/4 run woolen cheviot yarn, medium gray / ie 
2 ends, 3 1/4 run woolen cheviot yarn, dark grav mix | “ 


Repeat of pattern: 1 


3 ends 
2ends 
10 ends 
3 ends 
3 ends 


= 3 ends 


1z ends 


1end 
8 ends 
1end 
5 ends 
6 ends 
6 ends 
6 ends 
6 ends 
6ends 
4 ends 
2 ends 
2ends 
2 ends 
2 ends 
3 ends 


96 ends 


8 picks 


8 picks 


6 picks 


Finish—Scour well, full slightly, clip on shear, press,— 


56 inches finished width. 





Worsted Suiting. 





Complete Weave.—Repeat 144 X 12. 
Warp—4752 ends, all 
fancy draw. 
Reed—12% X6= 
Dress—i1 

section). 


63 1/2 inches wide in loom. 
sections (@ 


2/48’s worsted, 8 or 16 harness, 


432 ends (3 patterns to each 
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2 ends, Eaton eee / x 2 — ends 
rend, black and yellow and drab mix twist |“ °""*"""™ 9 
5 ends, black oe Pe veiah aehin ek acl = 5 ends 
trend, black and yellow and drab mix twist...... = 1end 
2 ends, black 2 oon 
. X 43.....=2129 ends 
1end, black and yellow and drab mix twist +3 9 
Repeat of pattern: 144 ends 


Filling—68 picks per inch, arranged thus: 

1 pick, 2/48’s worsted, black 

1 pick, 3 1/2 run woolen yarn, black 

1 pick, 2/48’s worsted, black and blue and yellow mix twist 


3 picks, repeat of pattern 


Finish—W orsted finish, 56 inches wide. 





Worsted Trousering. 





‘omplete Weave—Repeat 122 X12. 
Warp—7320 ends, 16 harness, fancy draw. 
Reed—13X8=70% inches wide in loom. 
Dress—i5 sections (@ 488 ends, or 4 patterns in one 
section. 
ends, 2/48’s worsted, black and pearl twist. 
10 ends, 2/48’s worsted, black. 
so ends, 2/48’s worsted, black and pear! twist. 
3 ends, 2/48’s worsted, black. 
1end, silk, pearl—(Japan organzine—70,000 yards per Ib.). 
1end, 2/48’6 worsted, black. 
tend, 2/48’s worsted, blue mix. , 
tend, silk, pearl—(Japan organzine—7o,000 yards per lb.). 
4 ends, 2/4S8’s worsted, black. 
1end, 2/48’s worsted, black and pear! twist. 


122 ends, repeat of pattern. 
Filling—8o picks per inch, arranged thus: 


2 picks, 2/48’s worsted, black 
1 pick, 4 run woolen yarn, black (backing). 
3 picks, in repeat of pattern 


Finish—W orsted finish, 56 inches wide, 2% take up in 
length during finishing. : 

Calculations as to Amount of Material Required— 

10% take up of warp during weaving: 

7320 = 8133 and 


$133 + 122 (pattern) = 66.663 constant ’ 
66.063 X 101 = 6732.963 = 8.015 oz, 2/48’s worsted, black and pear! 
twist. 


1428 oz. 2/48’s worsted, black. 





66.663 x 18 = 1199.93 = (4 

66.663 X 2 = 133.326 = 0.030 oz. silk. 

66.663 1 = 66.663 = 0.079 0z. 2/48’s worsted, blue mix. 
9.552 oz. weight of warp 
9-55 weig! arp. 

80 picks, 70 1/2 inches wide = 5640 + 3 (pattern) = 1880. 

3760 yards of 2/48’s worsted, black = 4.476 oz. per yard. 

1880 yards of 4 run, black = 4.700 0z. per yard. 


9.176 oz. weight of filling. 


18.728 oz. weight of flannel from loom. 
+ .374 0z. 2% take up at finishing. 


19.102 
— 1.910 oz. loss in finishing (10%). 


17.192 oz. = 174 oz. finished weight (exclusive 
selvage). 





Worsted Suiting. 
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0 OOmmgoo : 

EDOSECOMDOMEDoMmm Complete Weave. 96 X 96. 
ON BOOMS OMECOmmOo 
OSB OCB OMEOOmeoOo 
BOOBS COSDOCMESOOME 






BOOM@m@OOmoo 
Warp—3610 ends, 8 harness, fancy draw. 
Reed—14 X4=65 inches wide in loom. 


Dress— 

7 ends, 3/76’ worsted, biack ......cccccocccscoseceess .. =7 ends 
rend, 2/36’s worsted, black and blue-green twist ...... = 1 end 

7 CRAG, B/W 6 WOCHUNE, GATE GIMB. o occvavinccccncendeveges =7 ends 
tend, 2/36’s worsted, black and blue-green twist ...... =1end 


Repeat of pattern: 16 ends 
Filling—52 picks, same arrangement and counts of yarn 
as used for warp. 


Finish—W orsted finish, 56 inches wide. 





scindpaormmaingeinansit 
A GERMAN APPARATUS FOR HARDEN- 
ING THE TEETH OF CARD. 
CLOTHING. 


In connection with this apparatus, the 
hardening liquid is conveyed from a trough 
to the points of the teeth of the card cloth- 
ing to be thus treated, by means of a satu- 
rated endless (plush) apron, as traveling 
part the time through this hardening liquid 
in the trough, said liquid thus being uninter- 
ruptedly applied to the teeth of the clothing 
immediately behind the spot where they are 





heated to redness; the degree of saturation 
of the band with the liquid and which is con- 
veyed to the teeth, being exactly regulated, 
according to the length of time the teeth ars 
to be hardened, by means of a suitably placed 
doctor knife. 

The accompanying illustration shows this 
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hardening apparatus in its sections and of 
which letter of reference, a, denotes a brake 
levice under which the strip of card-cloth- 
ing, d, is passed, first on to an endless band, 
b, and afterwards round a guiding-drum, c. 
During such traveling, the teeth of the card- 
clothing are subjected to a gas flame, e, issu- 
ing from nozzle, e’. The hardening liquor is 
‘ontained in trough, f, and from where it is 
brought into contact with the teeth of the 
‘ard clothing, d, by means of the endless 
flexible apron, j, composed of a plush-like 
material, said endless apron passing at one 
f its ends partly around drum, g, as jour- 
naled in trough, f, and at its other end around 
1 wedge shaped bar, i, and thus as near as 
possible to the spot where the teeth of the 
ard clothing are heated to redness, thus 
preventing the heated teeth-points from 
‘ooling off before they come into contact 
vith the band, j, conveying the hardening 
liquid. The arrow, h, indicates the direction 
of rotation of this endless apron, j, and k and 
| a pair of carrier rollers fgr the latter in 
order to insure the proper pressure of the 
moistened endless apron, j, against the heat- 
ed teeth-points of the card-clothing. M is 
an adjustable doctor knife, arranged to press 
against the surface of the endless flexible 
apron, j, so as to regulate the quantity of 
liquid which the latter carries, removing in 
turn any superfluous liquid and returning 
same to trough, f. 

By proper adjustment of bar, i, against 
the points of the teeth of the card-clothing, 
the length to which the latter are to be hard- 
ened can be easily regulated, as well as by 
the proper setting of doctor knife, m, the 
juantity of hardening liquid necessary for 


the procedure. 


In place of passing the endless apron, j, 
iround the wedge-shape bar, i, a roller can 
substituted, however, preventing in this 
istance as close a setting as is possible in 
nection with a bar; again drum, g, with 


~~? 


ts trough, f, may be so placed in the ma- 
hine that the former is used itself for de- 


livering the hardening liquor direct from its 
trough to the teeth of the card clothing, 


loing away in this instance with the endless 
pron, j. It must be mentioned in connec- 
n with the latter construction, that in this 
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case the drum, g, must be covered with the 
proper material to readily convey the liquid, 
the delivery of which in this case is again 
regulated by the setting of the doctor knife. 


oo 


ATTACHMENT TO THE DOFFING 
MECHANISM OF HEILMAN 
COMBERS. 


The device more particularly refers to the 
combers as built by the Whitin Machine 
Works, and as will be readily understood, 
refers to means for packing, i. e., crowding 
the waste fibres (as removed from the 
combed cotton by the brush, doffer cylinder 
and doffer-comb) into the proper receptacle 
provided for that purpose—below the doffer 
comb—to each combing section of the 
comber. 

While the comber is running, each doffer- 
comb continually discharges these waste 
fibres (short, broken, etc., fibres, also termed 
noil) into its mate receptacle previously re- 
ferred to, and when the latter becomes filled 
it should ordinarily be removed and replaced 
by another; but frequently it occurs that the 
attendant will neglect to remove the full re- 
ceptacle, with the result that it becomes 
overfilled and sometimés to such an extent 
that the waste fibres rising through the open 
space between the doffer-comb and its rock- 
shaft becomes entangled with the needles 
of the doffer-cylinder and is carried thereby 
up under the tin bonnet and into the more 
vital parts of the comb; for example, into the 
combing-cylinder, and where it is almost cer- 
tain to cause damage. 

To overcome this trouble, i. e., to safe- 
guard the comber from any injury from that 
source, is one of the objects aimed at, the 
other object being to increase the amount of 
waste or fibre that may be packed, i. e. 
pushed or forced into the receptacle, by clos- 
ing or substantially closing the space which 
is between the rock-shaft and the doffer- 
comb, i. e., just to the rear of the latter. 

In order that the reader will readily under 
stand the nature of the improvement, we 
will first give a short description of the 
working of the Whitin-Heilman comber. 

The lap prepared on the ribbon lap ma- 
chine is placed upon corrugated wooden roll- 
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ers, at the back of the comber, the same be- 
ing driven directly by means of the friction 
between the lap and the rolls; the lap thus 
unwound passing down a polished plate to 
the feed rolls. The revolution of these feed 
rolls is intermittent, and the lap is thus pass- 
ed through, in short lengths, at intervals, 
to the nippers. When the rolls deliver the 
short length of lap, the nippers are open to 
allow it to pass through, and then close upon 
it and hold it while the portion which was 
passed through is being combed by a set of 
combs on the cylinder coming around under 
the fibres and passing through them. The 
needles on the cylinder occupy about one- 
quarter of its circumference, and on the op- 
posite side from the needles is placed a fluted 
segment, which comes up under the fibres 
after they have been combed by the cylinder 
combs. At the same time a leather roll de- 
scends upon the cotton, so that by the re- 
volving contact of this leather roll (called 
the leather detaching-roll) and the fluted 
segment of the cylinder, the cotton is passed 
forward, the nippers at this time having 
opened and released the back ends of the 
fibres. At the same time that the leather de- 
taching roll descends upon the fluted seg- 
ment of the cylinder, the top comb is 
brought down into the path of the fibres, 
and as they are passed forward, the back 
ends pass through the needles of the top 
comb, and thus the entire length of the 
staple receives a thorough cleaning. The 
fibres thus detached and combed out, are 
now attached to those previously combed, by 
means of the leather detaching roll, a steel 
roll and a short top roll, making a con- 
tinuous combed sheet of the cotton under 
operation, which is condensed into the form 
of a sliver and passed through the draw box, 
with the other sliver, to the coiler can. 

The waste taken out by the top comb is 
dropped on the projecting fibres from the 
nippers and in turn carried away by the 
bottom cylinder comb, as it comes under the 
fibres directly afterwards. This comb is 
stripped of waste by a brush revolving at a 
quicker speed than the cylinder. A doffer 
then takes it off of the brush, which is in 
turn stripped by its vibrating doffer comb, 
and to which the new device more particu- 
larly refers; the same forming either a 





structural part of said doffing mechanism, or, 
as preferable, comprises a separate part in 
the form of an attachment to the doffing 
mechanism of the comber. 

In order to be able to more clearly explain 
the construction and operation of this new 
packing attachment to combers, the ac- 
companying illustrations are given, and of 
which Fig. 1 is a vertical section through a 
head of one of the sections of a comber, the 
same showing only those parts of the head 
to which the new noil-packing attachment 
more particularly refers. Fig. 2 is an 
illustration in detail, drawn on an enlarged 
scale as compared to the former illustration, 
of one side of the doffer-comb mechanism 





and its rock shaft, giving also a sufficient 
portion of the new presser-plate, (9), and 
which extends the full width of the head, i 
e., width of a doffer-cylinder of each section 
of the comber; it being readily understood 
that the doffer-comb mechanism as shown in 
this illustration with reference to the left 
hand side attachment is duplicated at the 
right hand end, in order to properly hold and 
operate the new presser-plate, previously re- 
ferred to, the longitudinal rocker-shaft, 7, 
extending for this reason throughout the en 
tire width of the comber. Fig. 3 is one oi 
the end views with reference to the previous- 
ly explained illustration. 

With reference to Fig. 1, i. e., the diagran 
of those parts of a comber to which the new 
pressure attachment more particularly re- 
fers, numeral of reference 1 is the rotary 
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brush which strips the combing cylinder, 2, 
of its noils, said waste (short) fibres in turn 
being taken up by the doffer-cylinder, 3, and 
from which they are stripped in the usual 
manner by the doffer-comb, 4. 

This doffer-comb oscillates through a 
rather short arc, close to the doffing-cylin- 
der, and removes the waste fibre therefrom, 
discharging the same into a receptacle, 5. 
The doffer-comb is carried by the two side 
arms, 6, (see Figs. 1, 2 and 3) on the longi- 
tudinal rock-shaft, 7, its attachment to the 
arms being adjustable by the bolt, 8. This 
rock-shaft, 7, receives its proper oscillatory 
movement (not shown) from a crank-arm 
carried at one end thereof and playing within 
a sleeve pivotally hung on the face of a con- 
tinuously driven spur-gear. 








Now with reference to the new packing 
device, as is situated between the rock-shaft, 
7, and doffer comb 4, i. e., just in the rear of 
the latter, and which in combers as built un- 
til now, is an open space (and thus the means 
for the noils to rise above the sides of re- 
ceptacle, 5, provided the latter is not fre- 
quently removed—the noils in turn then 
coming into contact with the vital working 
parts of the comber) the same may be closed 
in different ways, for example, in the form of 

single broad flat comb-supporting arm, 
substituted on the rock-shaft, 7, for the two 
side arms, 6. This formation of the space- 
losing means, although preferable in con- 
nection with new machines ordered, how- 
ever, will be found inconvenient of applica- 
ion to machines now in use, as well as rather 

xpensive, for which reason, in such cases a 
partition or presser-plate, 9, made from 
heet metal is substituted, and which in turn 
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can be readily attached to the doffer-comb, 
4, or to its side arms, 5. This plate, 9, is 
formed with a hooked end, 10, adapted to 
clasp or embrace the rock-shait, 7, and with 
one or more depending flanges or ears I1, 
which form means of attachment of the plate 
to the side arms by bolts, 12, and washers, 
13, which space the flanges from the arms. 
The extent to which this presser-plate, 9, 
actually closes the space between the arms, 
i. e., the exact width of said plate, 9, is not 
of so great an importance, all that is re- 
quired being that said plate will effectively 
obstruct the upward rising of the noils. 
tiie te diel ehenesatataeil 
OWENS’ NEW FILLING STOP MOTION 
FOR COTTON LOOMS. 


In these kinds of stop motions as until now 
constructed, its fork is provided with four 
detector fingers which in turn are made to 
co-operate with a corresponding number of 
openings in a grating as carried in the lay, 
the members of said grating holding the fill 
ing end when running, sufficiently taut, to 
prevent the fingers of the fork from enter- 
ing their respective recesses in the grating, 
a feature which occurs when the filling is ab 
sent for one reason or the other, and which 
in turn through suitable connections pro 
vided for this purpose to the fork, arrests 
the running of the loom. 

As long as the fingers of the fork, and 
which are of a rather delicate construction 
on account of the delicate kind of work they 
have to perform (they being as a rule made 
of fine wire) and adjusted properly, the stop 
motion will work O. K., but as soon as a 
finger becomes bent from one reason or the 
other, it then will not register with its cor- 
responding recess in the grating, striking in 
turn a member of the latter a feature which 
will act continually until repaired in the same 
manner to the fork as if the filling end is not 
spent (whether filling present or not) throw- 
ing the stop motion out of operation and 
keeping the loom in Operation minus filling 
until trouble detected by the weaver and thx 
finger or fingers of the fork thus out of 
register repaired by the fixer. 

In connection with the new stop motion, 
the inventor claims to have overcome this 
trouble by providing the fork with only one 
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detector finger and dispensing with the grat- 
ing in the lay, the filling thread when present 
being held in position by means of a “nip- 
per,” which comes into contact with the sur- 
face of the lay, nipping or pinching the 
thread behind the shuttle as the lay beats up, 
in turn bringing the filling and sufficiently 
taut within contact of the finger of the fork 
to properly operate the latter. 

This nipper consists of a finger, pivotally 
supported upon the lay and located between 





the end of the reed and the shuttle-box, the 
said finger being provided with actuating 
mechanism operated in response to the back- 
vard-and-foward movement of the lay to 
carry the said finger alternately out of the 
path of the shuttle as the lay moves back, 
and into contact with the surface of the lay 
as the lay moves forward, so as to nip the 
thread after the shuttle has carried the said 
thread across. 

The lay is provided with a transverse re- 
cess to receive the finger of the fork which 
in turn controls the stop-motion proper. 

The accompanying illustration is a per- 
spective view of a portion of the head and 
lay of a loom, having the new stop motion 
applied thereto, showing the parts in the 
position in which they stand at the end of 
the beating-up movement of the lay. In con- 
nection with said illustration, numeral of 
reference, I, indicates the slide which in turn, 
when the filling breaks, or is absent for one 
reason or the other, acts in a well known 
manner to trip the shipper lever of the loom 
(not shown) and thus stop the running of 
the latter; said slide being operated upon by 
the filling fork or as also called filling de- 
tector, 2, which it pivotally supports. 

The filling detector, 2, co-operates in the 
usual way with the lever, 3, which in turn 
is operated by a cam placed on the cam-shaft 


of the loom, so as to move the slide, 1, and 
stop the loom if the filling-detector, 2, has 
not been engaged by the filling-thread, 4, and 
moved out of the path of the lever, 3. 

The new filling fork, i. e., filling-detector, 
2, as already previously referred to, con- 
tains only one finger, 5, the filling thread, 4, 
being provided with sufficient tension to rock 
or tip the detector, 2, by providing the lay, 
6, with a nipper finger, 7, pivotally support- 
ed at 8, between the reed, 9, and the shuttle- 
box, said nipper finger being covered with 
rubber (indicated by 10) so that the filling 
thread, 4, will be nipped between said finger, 
7, and the surface of the lay, 6, as clearly 
shown in our illustration. 

The nipper finger, 7, in turn is operated 
by means of a flexible strap, 11, which is 


secured by a screw to the hub, 12, of the 
finger, 7. Strap, 11, is connected at its ends 
with springs 13 and 14 respectively; spring 
13 in turn being connected at 15 with the 
pitman, 16, which connects the lay, 6, with 
the crank upon the crank-shaft of the loom 
(not shown), the said spring, 13, having suf- 
ficient tension to hold the finger, 7, normally 
in an upturned position and consequently out 
of the path of the shuttle. 

The spring, 14, on the other hand, is con- 
nected at 17, with a portion of the loom- 
frame, so that as the lay, 6, beats up, the 
said spring, 14, is brought under tension, as 
shown in our illustration, the said spring 
being strong enough to overcome the ten- 
sion of the spring, 13, in turn causing the 
finger, 7, to be brought into contact with 
the surface of the lay, 6, so as to nip the 
thread, 4, and hold the same taut between 
the shed and the nipper finger, 7, thereby 
operating the detector, 2, and moving thx 
same out of the path of the lever, 3. 

While the tension of the spring, 14, is suf 
ficient to overcome that of the spring, 13, 
and operate the nipper finger, 7, under nor- 
mal conditions, the said spring, 14, is sug- 
ficiently yielding to permit the full forward 
movement of the lay without positively oper 
ating the nipper finger, 7, if the shuttle be 
retarded for one reason or the other in its 
travel across the raceway of the lay and for 
this reason would come under the nipper 
finger at the end of the beating-up move- 
ment of the lay. 
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CORRESPONDENCE AND NOTES 


Upon Textile Topics 


BUILDING FLY FRAME BOBBINS. 





BY J. T. BRUADBENT, 





The formation of the bobbin on a fly frame 
is undoubtedly the most important problem 
in connection with these machines. Al- 
though the size of the bobbins on the vari- 
ous processes may vary from 6 to 12 inches 
in diameter, they are all built after the same 
style, viz, with a cylindrical body and conical 
ends, as shown by the plain lines in Fig. 1. 

Before entering into an explanation of the 
mechanism of the machine used to obtain 
this formation, let us keep in mind that both 
the bobbins and flyers are driven in the same 
direction but at different speeds. The reason 
for this is that if they revolved at the same 
speed the roving would not be wound on the 
bobbin, but would coil around the top of the 
flver. In order to wind the roving on the 
bobbin there must be a difference in the sur- 
face speed of the bobbin and flyer to corre- 
spond with the amount of roving delivered 
from the front roll. 

The reason why it is necessary that the 
bobbins and spindles must both revolve may 
be briefly stated as follows. In the first place 
the spindles must revolve in order to intro- 
duce twist to the fibres, and give strength to 
the roving. Second, if the bobbins were sta- 
tionary the flyers would require a variable 
speed to accommodate the increasing diam- 
eter of the bobbin; this means an increasing 
surface upon which the roving is to be 
wound as the bobbin fills. This however is 
not practical as the flyer is the means by 
which the twist is introduced, and any varia- 
tion in its speed would mean a correspond- 
ing variation in the turns per inch put into 
the roving at different points in the bobbin. 

From the above it will be seen that the 
bobbins must either have their surface speed 
higher than the flyer, or the flver must have 
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its surface speed higher than the bobbins in 
order to introduce twist and accomplish 
winding. When the speed of the bobbin ex- 
ceeds that of the flyer, the arrangement is 
known as “bobbin lead;’’ and when the speed 
of the flyer exceeds that of the bobbin the 
arrangement is known as “fiver lead.” 
Having decided that it is necessary that 
the flyer must have a constant speed in order 
to impart uniform twist to the roving, it fol- 
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FIG. I. 


lows that to accommodate the increase in 
the diameter of the bobbin caused by the 
various layers of roving, it becomes neces- 
sary to vary the speed of the bobbin. This 
applies to both the bobbin lead or the flyer 
lead arrangement. 

When commencing to build a bobbin, as 
shown in Fig. 1, with the bobbin leading, the 
bobbin speed is greatest during the laying on 
of the first laver of roving, and the revolu- 
tions are reduced at the completion of each 
succeeding layer. 

BUILDER MOTION. 

The mechanism used to accomplish this in- 
cludes the cones shown in Fig. 3, differential 
motion, and an arrangement known as the 
builder motion. The object of these parts is 
to perform the following changes during the 
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formation of the bobbin on a bobbin lead fly 
frame. First, to reverse the direction of the 
motion of the bobbin rail; second, to shorten 
the length of the traverse, i. e., the distance 
traveled by the rail to make each layer; and 
third, to cause the speed of the bobbins to be 
reduced as previously explained. 

There are two arrangements used to ob- 
tain these results, one being used extensively 
in the United States and known as the Hill 
or screw builder; while the other is used gen- 
erally on English fly frames, and is known as 
the English or cradle builder. Owing to its 
greater popularity in this country, the screw 





builder will be taken for illustration. Figs. 
2 and 3 show how the bobbin is carried and 
how the changes previously referred to are 
made. 
In Fig. 2, which is a section of a Saco and 
Pettee frame, the relative position of the 
fiver and the empty bobbin is shown. The 
bobbins and the gearing through which they 
driven are carried by the frame or beam 
shown at A’, known as the carriage or bob- 
bin rail. The bobbin rail in turn is raised 
and lowered by means of the quadrant, B’, 


which meshes into and receives motion from 
the lifter shaft, G, and lifter gear, G*, the 
latter being shown also in Fig. 3. 

Secured to the carriage or bobbin rail is a 
bracket shown at A, which carries the rod, 
B; this rod is made with its upper portion 
square, in order to fit into a correspondingly 
shaped bore in the taper gear; this permits b 
to slide through the centre of the taper gear, 
and at the same time any rotary motion 
given to the gear will be imparted to the 
rod, B. 

The lower portionof the rodcarries left and 
right hand screws, upon which are mounted 
the jaws, B* and B*. The shape of the jaws 
is such as to permit B* to pass on the inside 
of B?; therefore when the rod, B, is revolved 
in One direction the jaws close, and when 
revolved in the opposite direction the jaws 
open. 

The twist gear, which is on the foot end of 
the jack shaft, drives the top cone by means 
of the gearing shown; the top cone drives 
the bottom cone by means of a belt, and the 
bottom cone drives the lifter shaft, G, 
through the train of gearing which includes 
the twin gears, E* and E?, which mesh alter- 
nately with the small bevel gear, E. 

On the foot end of the top cone shaft is a 
small bevel gear, which, when permitted to 
do so, will mesh with the teeth in the gear, 
C*, and cause the shaft, C, to revolve. The 
shaft, C, is sometimes referred to as the 
tumbler shaft and carries the following 
parts: On the top is the gear, C*; near the 
centre is a double worm, C*; below this is a 
bracket carrying the dogs, C' and C?, which 
slide alternately along the surface of the 
jaws, B* and B?; while near the bottom of 
the shaft is mounted an eccentric, C® (shown 
also at bottom of sketch in connection with 
the twin gears), and a disc carrying two pins 
represented at C°. 

Assuming the bobbin rail to be making its 
downward traverse the bracket, A, will move 
in the dierction shown by the arrow and 
carry with it the jaws, B* and B*. The dog, 
C1, is shown in contact with the jaws at this 
time, but when the bracket, A, has lowered 
sufficiently, the jaws slide out of contact with 
C, and it becomes necessary to revolve the 
shaft, C. 








A spring, D, is shown pressing against one 
of the pins and the pressure thus applied 
tends to turn the shaft, C; this, however, is 
not sufficient to impart all the motion neces- 
sary, so the gear, C*, is brought into action. 
C* does not contain teeth around the entire 
‘ircumference, but is divided into four sec- 
two having teeth, and the other two 
being simply spaces in which the gear on the 
top cone shaft can revolve without imparting 
motion to C during the period when one of 
the dogs is pressing against the jaws. 

\s soon as the jaws slide out of contact 


tions; 
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in order to reduce the speed of the bobbins. 
This is done by the worm, C*, meshing into 
a worm gear, F. When the worm makes its 
half revolution, F imparts motion to the ten- 
sion gear and this moves the rack, F*, which 
carries the cone belt shipper, and moves the 
belt along the cones. 

The second change is made by the rack 
meshing into the taper gear, and giving it a 
portion of a revolution which causes the 
jaws to be brought closer together. This 
decreases the distance which must be trav- 
eled by the bobbin rail before the next change 
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n vith the dog, C’, the spring, D, starts the 
h shaft, C, enough to bring one of the toothed 
s sections of C* under the small bevel gear. 

Chis causes C* to revolve until the opposite 
FS space comes around. This gives one-half of 
re revolution to the shaft, C, and brings the 
1d log, C?, against the jaws. It is this half 
g, revolution of C which gives the changes nec- 
‘is ssary to keep the correct speed and forma- 
edd ion of the bobbins. 
th When the bobbin is empty the belt is on 
he : he small diameter of the bobbin cone, and 


s moved gradually towards the larger end 
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3- 
is made, and by thus causing the change to 
be made earlier after each succeeding trav- 


erse or layer of roving the necessary tapered 
ends are formed. 

The third change is made by the eccentric, 
C*, swinging the arm, H, on its centre, H’ 
and engaging the gear, E?, with E, and dis- 
engaging E'. This causes the gearing from 
this point to the lifter shaft, G, to have a re- 
verse motion on account of E? engaging E 
on the opposite centre to E*. By this means 
the bobbin rail is carried in the opposite 
direction. 
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ORDER AND MANUFACTURING BOOKS report of the finishing room is made out as 
FOR A WOOLEN MILL. shown at Fig. 28. This gives the number of 
pieces of each style burled, sewed, fulled, and 


BY CHARLES HERITAGE : . ¢ 
, finished, and the number of pieces of each 


(Continued from March.) style shipped. The weekly report of the fin- 
[he inspector of the cloth in the finishing ishing room is made out as shown at Fig. 29. 
room should make a record of the finished A method of keeping the daily time book 
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goods to include the date, piece number, 
style number, yards, weight, allowances and 
remnants, as shown in Fig. 27. The daily FIG. 33. 
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is shown at Fig. 30. The overseer of each and the number of hours worked. At the 
department should keep a-record of the end of each week the time for each is added 
names of each employe in his department, and the book taken to the office. 

The invoice book, kept in the office, shows 
the date, case number, piece number, yards, 
allowances, style, and weight, as shown at 
Fig. 31. On receiving the record of sales 
from the selling agent it should be entered 
on the right hand side of the same page in 
the invoice book, giving in addition to the 
other data, the price per yard and discount. 
If any pieces are returned they should be re-_ 
corded in red ink with the date. If they 
should be resold, the date of the second sale 
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should be entered above the first. Fig. 32 is 
the report that should be sent to the selling 
agent the day the goods are shipped. Fig. 
33 is the order slip, which each overseer 
should make out when handing in orders to 
the office. This slip is kept on file until the 
goods are received and then the remainder 
of the ticket is made out as shown. 

Fig. 34 is the order book for the office, 
which should give the dates, order numbers, 
styles, pieces ordered, price per yard, can- 
cellations, also the number of pieces dressed, 
woven, finished, and shipped. Fig. 35 shows 
the working order sheet which should be 
large enough to contain all the orders re- 
ceived during the season on the same range. 
The rulings and entries should be made as 
shown. 

Fig. 36 shows the method of keeping the 
record of goods in the process of manufac- 
ture. The date should be entered when the 
goods are started in process; this should be 
deducted from the order column and placed 
in the process column. As the goods go 
from one process to another, as given in the 
weekly reports from the different depart- 
ments, they should be changed in this proc- 
ess book to correspond with the reports. 


Goops Process oF MANUFACTURE 
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FIG. 36. 


The mill report, Fig. 37, is made out from 
the process book and is sent to the selling 
agents the first of each week, so they may 
know how far along the goods are in the 
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process of manufacturing, and what goods 
have been shipped and canceled. The de- 
signing book is a record of the chain drafts, 
dressing drafts, and the amount of stock 
needed to make the different ranges and 
stvles of goods 
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(By Our Special Correspondent.) 


Makers of incandescent gas mantles from 
ramie prefer one claim that may be hard to 
substantiate. Ramie mantles, say they, are 
superior because they do not shrink like 
cotton ones, which soon lose 30 per cent. of 
their luminosity. The statement occurs in a 
letter on page 82 of the February Textile 
World Record. How reconcile this with the 
evident fact that at once on applying the 
flame to the mantle all vegetable matter van- 
ishes? The mantle is neither cotton nor 
ramie any longer. Except for the negligible 
residue of indestructible ash remaining after 
burning, the mantle becomes a mere filament 
of mineral coating. 

Allowing ramie mantles to be superior, 
the explanation preferred cannot be the 
right one. Wherein ramie excels is in its 
absorbency. Its fibre takes up more of the 
thorium or other salts, and when 
the ramie has departed a better crust of 
mineral remains. Were cotton renderéd of 
equal absorbency this advantage of ramie 
would disappear. Attempts are being made 
now to equalize the properties of the two 
materials by special treatment. But one 
does not need to attend the result to know 
that ramie burns away swiftly. 

Ideas are abroad of doing away with the 
knitted tubular construction of gas-mantles: 
[t is proposed to make them from broad 


cerium, 


woven cotton net and to treat them after 
sewing with their dressing of mineral. How 
that affair progresses will be seen later. 


When the inverted types of burner are 
n use the little bag-like mantles may 
quite conceivably be shaped from flat cloth. 
for this purpose cotton, if its nature can be 
made sufficiently receptive, will possess an 
dvantage over ramie in price. 


* - * 


In one of the by-ways of the cotton indus- 
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try cloth is prepared for sensitizing to the 
action of light. Maps and plans are then 
photographically printed on sensitized cloth 
instead of on “printing-out paper.” The 
difficulty is to get a surface that shows the 
exact degree of non-absorbency. Cloth un- 
surfaced is far too absorbent and the nice 
adjustment of sizing material calls for much 
delicacy. A pattern of such cloth showed on 
analysis a net weight of 49 per cent. of fabric 
and 51 per cent. of loading materials. 
* * * 

Under an archaic English Act which is 
only partially obsolete the offence of false 
reeling worsted yarn is made specially pun- 
ishable. Cotton is left to the mercies of the 
common law and sewing thread appears to 
merit strong suspicion. In a number of tests 
of reels reputed to convey 1,000 yards, not 
one was found to carry even goo. Action 
to expose and prevent this form of deception 
is expected early and the law should be equal 
to the occasion. 

* * * 

Those who are taking interest in Amer- 
ica’s import of cotton cloth might observe 
that the United States is the eighth cus- 
tomer in point of importance that our cotton 
manufacturers have. India and China tower 
over all other markets. Turkey, Egypt, Ar- 
gentina, Australia Dutch East India 
rank in order before America, but the run is 
close for the sixth place. Shipments to 
America during 1906 were valued at $11,080,- 
750 and measured 78,734,900 yards. The 
cloths were of the more highly developed 
type, for to many countries more yards 
amounting to lower value were sent. 

* * * 


and 


Exporters as we are of 498 million dollars’ 
worth of cotton yarns and fabrics, we are 
importers of 46 million dollars’ worth. Nine- 
teen millions is in lace, 71/2 in cloth, 5 1/2 
in knit cottons, I 1/3 in yarn (6,474,835 Ibs.) 
and there remains a balance of unenumer- 
ated sundries of various sorts. Sources of 
origin are somewhat uncertain, but no doubt 
nearly all are continental. The manufac- 
tures may embody some English yarn and 
this ought to be reckoned off the 
Because they hold the 


value. 
home market so 
tightly and are predominant in so many for- 
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eign ones, our cotton people reiterate on 
every available occasion their belief in the 
system of free-trade. 

* * * 

The 10,000,000 spindles added to Lan- 
cashire’s cotton industry since 1900 have 
shortened local supplies of labor. To 
remedy the deficiency, recruiting of families 
from rural England has been tried. And as 
a counterblast to the inducements held forth 
by employers the organized operatives have 
issued a manifesto. Cotton mill conditions 
are painted in so black colors that one won- 
ders that operatives should send their own 
children into them. Card-room work is “‘la- 
borious and unhealthy,” spinning is done in 
a ““vitiated atmosphere,’ weavers are always 
being fined and “serious accidents are of 
constant occurrence in every department.” 

In short, the mill is a sort of battle-field. 
None of the frequent praise for the hygiene 
of the mills finds its way into this account 
and only lurid exaggeration by the other 
side could excuse its dismal tone. Withal, 
there is the difficulty in some districts that 
girls prefer tailoring or knitting to weaving 
and that boys elect for non-textile employ- 
ment. Despite the great increase in spin- 
dles, Lancashire has no reason to think itself 
so short of willing help as Southern mills are 
said to have been. 

* * * 

The great textile combines began by cut 
ting down prices in buying mill-supplies 
They are pursuing economy now by making 
articles they used to buy. One, which has its 
own chemical works, produces soap as well 
as chemicals and compounds for the use of 
its own branches and all the lubricants used 
upon their many engines and machines. 
The metal polish for its copper rollers and 
brass door-plates, the syrup for its belts and 
all the trivial items in constant use are being 
evolved one by one. Repairs, painting and 
such like are all done by the combine’s staff 
and it would be hard to say how far these 
concerns will fall short of being entirely self- 
sufficing. Patents are the most obvious 
blocks on the line, but even these rights are 
to be bought. 


* * * 


For many years the Belfast Linen Asso- 


ciation has maintained a detective service tu 
prevent misuse of the word “linen.” See- 
ing a towel, collar, table cloth or what not 
at an unnatural price, one of their inspectors 
will walk into the shop and induce the shop- 
man to write the word “linen” on the receipt. 
Police-court proceedings follow and shop- 
keepers have become chary of using that 
term without good warrant. 

The Silk Association is proposing to put 
a similar discipline on liberties taken with 
the word “silk.” Mercerized cotton articles 
are sold as silk not infrequently. From one 
cause and another the silk trade is suffering 
severely and although it is unlikely that sup- 
pression of falsity can do much direct good 
there is a strong disposition to try the ex- 
pedient. Perhaps it is because times are not 
bad enough that nobody proposes to lay an 
embargo on the misuse of the word “wool” 
or “worsted.” 

* * ~ 

There is no all-embracing association in 
this country supervising the interests of 
wool and its manufactures. London wool- 
brokers have their organization and Brad- 
ford has a Wool and Noil Association whose 
functions are largely social. The Chambers 
of Commerce in the wool manufacturing 
towns pay varying heed to local wool inter- 
ests. However, there is no such unity and 
common representation as exists in the cot- 
ton, silk and linen branches, nor are there 
signs that such is likely to be afforded. But 
one new organization is forthcoming in 
which woolcombers and topmakers join 
hands for mutual protection. Its first task 
is to wrestle with the railway companies. 

Topmaker, be it understood, is the name 
of the individual who buys wool and sells 
tops. Though called a “maker” it is excep- 
tional for him to own a plant. His purchases 
go from the docks to the commission 
comber and his stock lies often chiefly in 
railway warehouses. One may be a top- 
maker and keep nothing but an office and a 
place on ‘change. The vocation offers a 
good chance to men who really know wool 
and a beginner of expert judgment finds 
himself able to obtain advances of funds. 
Wool is a security in Bradford on which it 
is possible to borrow money and the forced 
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realization of topmakers’ holdings plays 
sometimes an important part in influencing 
the market. 

* He * 

A cupful of cold water on the enthusiasm 
of certain projectors of new cotton fields 
comes from Sir Francis Lugard. He was, 
until lately, High Commissioner of North- 
ern Nigeria—that province which is pres- 
ently to grow “all the cotton Lancashire can 
require.” Sir Francis is not a believer in a 
seven-million bale crop from Nigeria—or 
not until there is “a large population which 
does not at present exist.” Nor yet does he 
see how railways in that part of the world 
are to assist cotton growers. Constructed 
at a cost similar to that of the other West 
\frican railroads, the necessary freight 





charges will “strangle the new industry at 
its birth.” These are the words of him who 
has been, substantially, King in the Protec- 
torate and who has no inducement to belittle 
its potentialities. 

* & * 

The rise in values lends a look of new 
importance to America’s purchases from this 
country of jute goods. Nearly 3 million 
pounds of yarn and 102 million yards of 
piece goods declared to be worth $230,000 
and $7,180,000 respectively are the figures 
shown in the export tables of last vear. 

Reports from the jute specialist to the 
Government of Eastern Bengal and Assam 
do not encourage buyers of burlaps to antici- 
pate a heavy fall in prices. The area of land 
under jute has increased 40 per cent. in ten 
years, but this has not stayed the advance. 
It is held “extremely doubtful whether any 
expansion of the growing area will be rapid 
enough to ease by itself’ the high markets. 
The ignorance and‘apathy of peasant culti- 
vators in some parts of India stand in the 
way. And the official opinion is given that 
the present is a peculiarly favorable time to 
introduce any new fibre plants capable of 
exploitation. 

India’s own jute mills number 39 and em- 
ploy 22,000 looms, 453,000 spindles and 
more than 12 million dollars of capital. The 
Indian export is now some 233 million 
gunny bags and 658 million yards of jute 
cloth. 





Persons interested in means of de-greas- 
ing wool or fabrics without water, and dis- 
inclined to use inflammable spirit, should ex- 
periment with tetrachloride of carbon. Asa 
solvent this is superior to gasoline, it is non- 
inflammable and also it is dear. The present 
price of $1.85 per gallon is susceptible of 
great reduction if a regular commercial em- 
ployment for this chemical can be arranged. 
There is a likelihood of the enlargement of 
the production in the interests of the leather 
trade. To the general manufacturer use of 
this liquid gives opportunity to remove oil- 
stains and the like without fire-hazard. 

* * * 

Wool-combing prices are to advance fur- 
ther, says the Chairman of the Woolcomb- 
ers’ combine. All materials consumed in 
process are dearer and all the trade has vir- 
tually to be done in eight months of the year. 
Woolsorters as well as combers’ operatives 
complain bitterly of a system that leaves 
them short of work for one-third of their 
time and so overloads the other eight 
months that sorting has to be scamped 
through haste. Like the _ hotel-keepers, 
combers had better make season and out-of- 
season terms and so distribute more equally 
the pressure of business. 

* * * 

What archaeologists of the future will 
make of remains of textile machinery dug 
up centuries hence, can only be imagined. 
On the Yorkshire borders some excavations 
revealed what local experts could only call 
a pre-historic canoe. The liveliest interest 
was taken in the find until a visiting expert 
proved that it had not been made with pre- 
historic tools. More light on the mystery 
showed that 200 years ago there stood near 
by a fulling-mill and no reasonable doubt 
now remains that the “canoe” was a fulling- 
trough of the olden time. 


—_—____¢ 


It is estimated that about 25,000 persons 
are employed in the cotton weaving and 
printing factories of Switzerland. 


In the calendar year 1906 the trade of the 
United States with its non-contiguous terri- 
tories amounted to 131 millions of dollars, 
against less than 100 millions in 1904. 
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WHY FULLED WOOLEN GOODS STRETCH 
LENGTHWISE. 


































BY H. B. F 


This arise from various 


causes, but I will mention one or two prob- 


trouble may 
able and practical reasons for woolen goods 
stretching in length and coming back to the 
same yards as when taken from the loom 
after having been shrunk in length three to 
four inches per yard. 

Some finishers use a very heavy soap, in 


fact I have seen a tank of soap so thick that 
could stand on it almost, without sink- 
Now 


soap and should be used only on lively all 


pe ene en EE RT 


one 


ing. a heavy soap is a slow fulling 


a 


] 
i 
wool stock. There is a happy medium that, 


i 
i 

4 when reached, never fails to produce good 
Mt results; this must be regulated by the fin- 
i isher according to the time he wishes the 
i goods to full. If they are coming too slow, 
H the soap should be thinned and he may have 
i to draw down a little on the springs of the 


mills. This will bring them just where he 
wants them. 

Of course on a piece of woolen goods, sa) 
a twill where the yarn is hard 
twisted, they should full easily under almost 
any ordinary treatment in the fulling mills. 
But take a piece with hard twisted yarn and 
the ends packed closely in the warp and also 
the filling pounded in hard, and if the finisher 
uses a heavy soap, the goods will full so long 
that the life or vitality of the stock is killed 


weave, not 


and the fibres lose their hold in the washer, 


and gig, and stretch back where they 
r started from. This is the result of excessive 
| fulling and the only remedy the finisher has 


| at his command is to thin down the soap, 
eit draw down on the springs of the mills and 
keep the and from 
i" draughts. The then leave the 
mills in a strong, healthy condition, the 
colors bright and the cloth having that nice, 
moist feeling that the trade likes so well, 
and strength to resist the strain of the sub- 
sequent finishing process without losing any 
shrinkage the fuller may have gained in the 
mills. 
In Februtry, 1894, I secured a position in 
a mill making 6/4 union cassimeres. They 


goods warm free 


goods will 
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were having a very serious and at first a 
puzzling trouble with their fulling. The 
goods would come along all right for a day 
or two and then the trouble would appear: 
the goods would chafe and full so long that 
when up to width they were so tender that 
they were practically unmerchantable and so 
it worked intermittently good and bad, and 
at first sight, without any apparent reason. 
The man who ran the mills had been dis- 
charged and the next man had started out 
with no better success. 

I set myself to find the trouble and was 
able to do so, luckily, on its first appear- 
ance. The mills were ranged with the 
back against a stone wall, having no doors 
or windows, while the front was opposite a 
row of windows and doors thickly set in a 
wooden shed built on to the main building. 
The windows and doors were not close fit- 
ting. Now here was the cause of the 
trouble—when the wind was blowing against 
the stone wall everything was all right, but 
when it veered around so as to blow in at 
the windows and doors the trouble began. 
The finisher was doing his speck dyeing in 
the mills and insisted on the fuller keeping 
the front doors open. The cold air from 
the windows and doors striking the goods 
chilled them so that they were too long in 
shrinking and gained no felt, and when up 
to width were the most tender goods I have 
ever seen and stretched back almost to loom 
measurement in width. I overcame this by 
having the fuller keep the front doors closed 
and open the back doors. 

The object of the finisher in ordering the 
doors kept open was to prevent too many 
Where speck dyeing is done in the 
mills, a few degrees of heat makes another 
shade. 


shades. 


I may say I worked there three and one 
half years and 
piece. 


never saw another tender 

I remember a where | fulling 
all-wool overcoatings, a loose weave to be 
shrunk eight inches to the yard in length: 
the goods would shrink so quick widthways 
that I could not get the desired shrinkage in 
length by the time the goods were up in 
width, so I had to open the doors and covers 
of the mills, also open the windows and 


case was 









doors of the room and pile all the weights 
on the traps that the mill would carry. Of 
course so much weight on the traps kept the 
goods warm, but the trouble was really in 
the lay out of the goods: they should have 
been reeded wider in the loom. 

Another cause for goods stretching in 
length is sometimes due to the methods of 
the fuller. If he has to shrink the goods 
only three or four inches to the yard in 
length he starts in to full the width first and 
gets the goods up to, say, 58 inches, then he 
begins to shrink the length and may have 
to use a weight to do it by the time the 
goods are up to 56 inches, the desired width. 
Now the fibres being knitted one way before 
the trap is put on to shrink the length they 
will not have so strong a hold as if the full- 
ing width and length had been started to- 
gether from the first, and when the tension 
of the other finishing machinery is brought 
to bear on them they invariably stretch. I 
should think that one-half to one inch ought 
to be enough to allow for stretch, but this is 
easily determined by making a test of one 
set of pieces. 

ee 
THE EFFECT OF SIZING ON COTTON 
YARN. 


BY F. SCARISBRICK, 





Heavy sizing undoubtedly has an effect on 
the strength and elasticity (or more correctly 
speaking, pliability) of yarns. 

How much difference it makes depends on: 
1. The percentage of size which is put on 
the yarn. 2. The kind of “feel” required in 
the woven cloth. 

[t is not usual to size yarn heavily, that is 
over 36s to 40s counts. The percentage of 
size put on the yarn will make it weave badly 
when it becomes excessive. Yarns below 
ind up to 32s counts can be sized up to about 
So per cent. without making an appreciable 
difference in the weaving, providing the size 

as been made with the simple object of in- 
reasing the weight and obtaining good 
veaving results. After 80 per cent. there 
begins to be an appreciable difference. This 
lifference is accentuated with every increase 
n weight. When 150 per cent. has been 
ached the yarn will break far oftener than 
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where there is 80 per cent., no matter how 
the size is made, or treated. 

At the same time it must be pointed out 
that anyone trying to put 80 per cent. of size 
on the yarn would require to have a mixing 
where the various ingredients are nicely bal- 
anced to get good results. Otherwise the 
weaving would suffer. If the size contained 
too much starchy matter, or was short of 
softeners, the yarn would be harsh and 
brittle. If the proportion of chloride of 
magnesium was deficient, or in excess, the 
yarn would be too dry or too damp. Again 
a well-balanced mixing might easily be 
spoiled by not being sufficiently well boiled. 
[f the yarn is overdried after the size has 
been applied bad results will follow in the 
process of weaving. 

The feel required in the woven cloth is the 
factor which may make the greatest differ 
ence in the weaving of heavily sized yarns 
There are certain makes of sized cloths oi 
which the buyer judges the value by its feel 
The feel is ascertained by taking the cloth 
between the thumb and fingers and drawing 
them along the cloth. Some buyers require 
a leathery feel; others a boardy feel. Some- 
times a hard, harsh feel is wanted. 

\ cloth meeting the buyer’s requirements 
in feel will always sell for a higher price 
than one made to the same particulars in re- 
gard to width, length, picks per inch, counts 
of yarn and weight of piece, but not having 
the desired feel. To obtain feels that are for- 
eign to the nature of cotton yarns means 
using ingredients that, though they give the 
desired result, are not good weaving in- 
gredients. 

[ have known cases where it was practi- 
cally an impossibility to make yarn with 70 
per cent. of size weave as well as other yarns 
with 140 per cent. Both were made from 
the same yarns and to the same particulars. 
Che difference in the weaving has been 
solely due to the feel required in the woven 
cloths. It may be taken as an axiom that 
the harder or rougher a cloth feels the worse 
it will weave. The softer (providing it is not 
too soft) and smoother the feel, the better 
the yarn will weave. Dusty yarns will also 
weave better than varns free from dust. Yet 
soft, pliable, dusty cloths would not obtain 
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repeat orders in the sized cloth market. To 
obtain repeat orders and high prices every 
effort must be made to suit the buyer’s re- 
quirements, and this means sacrificing other 
things at times. 
anienmanaiipaanisnamet 
THE PROPER CARE OF FEED ROLLS 
LEADERS-IN, AND TUMBLERS. 


BY JOHN RANDOLPH. 


In many mills there is no portion of a 
carding machine so badly neglected as the 
feed-rolls and their accessory cylinders. It 
is safe to assert that if wool enters a card 
irregularly its exit will be irregular, and no 
subsequent arrangement will completely 
remedy such defect. 

For the first card of a set the metallic feed- 
rolls and the steel ring burr-cylinder are in- 
dispensable; there can be no doubt on that 
question, so I will, for the present, confine 
my remarks more particularly to the best 
form and arrangement of these parts for the 
second and third cards. A wooden licker, or 
leader-in, should never be used, but instead 
§ it I would recommend the iron cylinder, 
as it always keeps true, besides forming a 
solid base for the clothing. Whether it is 
of iron or wood the clothing should be 
stretched on as tightly as possible so as to 
maintain a stiff, upright position of the teeth. 
No. 22 diamond point wire for ordinary to 
The bot- 
tom feed-roll should be covered with the 
same kind of clothing, and the top roll with 
Belgian pattern diamond point, which will be 
easier to keep clear. 


fine work will answer very well. 


The wiper or small stripper may be cov- 
ered with ordinary No. 30 to 32 round wire, 
sround smooth, and care should be taken 
not to injure the teeth by pressing them for- 
ward with the grinder. There is nothing so 
hard to grind in a card as this roll, on ac- 
count of its small circumference, and if it is 
done carelessly neither it nor the feed-rolls 
will work satisfactorily. Don’t try to make 
a fine point on it; smoothness is more essen- 
tial. 

For some ‘kinds of wool the Belgian pat- 
tern card covering might not be so suitable 
as round wire or diamond point, as these 
have longer teeth than the Belgian, but for 
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fine wool or thin feeds the latter clothing has 
some advantages. 

Many carders are troubled with the dia- 
mond point leaders-in filling up with wool 
and gumming in a short time. This makes 
them difficult to clean without injury to the 
teeth; they soon lose their point also, and 
are never good for much afterwards, as it is 
next to impossible to grind a good point on 
them when worn. These difficulties are at 
once remedied, and with a saving in waste 
as well as an improvement in the work, by 
adopting the following plan, namely, to place 
a small fancy in the hollow over the leader- 
in and tumbler. It should be 5 inches in 
diameter when covered with ordinary fancy 
wire, and driven with a straight belt from 
the end of the stripper. Its surface speed 
should be faster than that of the leader-in, 
and it is set so as to raise the wool on the 
latter effectually, precisely as the fancy does 
on the main cylinder. This enables the 
tumbler to clear the leader-in thoroughly at 
each revolution, and the latter may be run 
constantly for months without cleaning, thus 
saving several pounds of waste each week. 
The point on the leader-in will always be in 
good order by the use of this fancy, thus 
enabling it to comb out the fibres from the 
feed-rolls in the best possible manner. 

The tumbler especially needs to be smooth 
as well as to be ground and kept at a good 
working point, so as not only to clear the 
leader-in regularly, but also to part with its 
wool to the main cylinder with the most 
facility. The size of the wire on a tumbler is 
not of so much consequence, but No. 30 to 
32 will do, and it must always be kept per- 
fectly true. 

It remains only to be said how best to 
adjust rolls and cylinders. First of all, see 
that they are level, then begin by setting the 
tumbler as close as possible (without touch- 
ing) to the main cylinder, then the leader-in 
and lower feed-roll to each other, and the 
tumbler as close as can be. The upper feed- 
roll may be set one-sixteenth of an inch from 
the leader-in and lower feed-roll. The wiper 
or small stripper is adjusted close to the 
upper feed-roll and leader-in, so as just to 
clear; the fancy quite hard, at first, on the 
leader-in, but just to clear the tumbler. 











It will be seen that to adjust these cylin- 
ders as described they must be made true, 
and so maintained; if not, the result will be 
much loss of efficiency in regard to thorough 
ypening and carding of the wool, besides an 
increase of waste and loss of time in cleaning 
it from the various cylinders. On the other 
hand, if the cylinders are true and arranged 


is described, the feed-rolls will keep clear, - 


the point of the leader-in will be preserved 
for years, the work will be much improved, 
ind a considerable amount of worry saved 
the carder. 

To some carders these suggestions may 
seem commonplace; but from my own obser- 
vation I know they will be of interest to 
those who are working under less favorable 


circumstances, but are anxious to learn; it 
is for such I am trying to make plain what 
I consider to be essential parts of successful 
carding. 

In describing this arrangement it must be 
understood to refer to the modern card 
machine, with the leader-in revolving in the 
same direction as the main cylinder, the 
latter clearing the tumbler, which runs in 
the opposite direction. The suggestions 
apply also to the Apperly feeder, which con- 
tains its own feed-rolls, as well as two feed- 
rolls for the ordinary spool rack or creel, 
and which are usually attached to the card- 
frame. Arranged as described, a combing 
operation takes place at the very beginning 
{ the process, which is of the greatest pos- 
sible value. 

The wool is entered into the card free from 
humps or other irregularities, and possibly 
ne-half the carding may be done at that 
int, before going farther. No accumula- 


SILK GAUZE 


FIG, I. 
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tion of fibres or dirt must be allowed on any 
of these rolls or cylinders. I would particu- 
larly impress upon the carder the importance 
of studying this matter for himself, and I 
think he will need but little urging after- 
wards to spend a good deal of care on these 
generally despised parts of a carding ma- 
chine. 


es 


SILK GAUZE. 


A method 6f weaving silk gauze, illus- 
trated by Figs. 1 to 6, has recently been 
patented in this country. Improvement of 
the product and reduction of cost are the ad- 
vantages claimed. Figs. 1 and 2 are side ele- 
vations of the loom: Figs. 3 and 4 are plan 


views showing the relative positions of the 
threads and shuttle. Figs. 5 and 6 are views 
of the fabric showing the interlacing of the 
warp and filling. In Figs. 5 and 6 the warp- 
threads, 1, rest entirely under the filling- 
threads, 2. These threads are bound to- 
gether by the warp binding-threads, 3 and 4. 
Ordinarily the threads, 3 and 4, are the same 
size and half the size of the threads, 1 and 2, 
and may be made of unthrown silk. These 
proportions may be varied as_ desired. 
Threads pass over the filling and under the 
warp as shown, each binder remaining with 
the same warp thread. 

The thread, 1, is never raised by its hed- 
dle above its normal position, although it 
may be slightly depressed, if desired. The 
rod on the binding-thread is shown not de- 
pressed, but raised from the position shown 
in dotted lines, Fig. 1. The heddle through 
which it passes is in its inoperative position, 
and the thread is a little slack. On the 
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other hand, the thread, 4, is tightened by the 


passes through its heddle, 17, which is raised 


be woven. The preferred fabric is shown in 
rod, 16, which is in its lowest position and Fig. 6. Both forms show the two binding- 
threads, which must always be placed to- 





FIG. 2. 


to its limit, whereby the thread is tight, and 
thereby controls the dupe, 14, which causes 
the thread, 3, to pass under the warp, I, and 
to be raised sufficiently with the dupe, 14, 
and thread, 4, to allow the shuttle, 18, to 
pass over the thread, 1, and under the 
threads, 3 and 4, as indicated in Fig. 3. After 
the shuttle passes, the reed forces the filling 
into its proper place in the fabric. Upon the 
return movement of the shuttle the move- 
ments of the binding-threads, 3 and 4, are re- 
versed, the thread, 3, being drawn tight by 
the rod, 12, and heddle, 13, the thread, 4, 
being loose, the dupe, 14, is brought up on 
the other side of the thread, 1, over which 
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FIG. 5. 


and under the threads, 3 and 4, the shuttle 
passes, but in the opposite direction, and the 
reed then forces the filling into its position as 
before. By so operating the loom either 
form of fabric shown in Fig. 5 or Fig. 6 may 


gether. The fabric could not be made by 
this process if one binding-thread were used 
for each warp. 

The inventor states he has fitted several 
looms with the new arrangement and has 
found that their capacity is increased from 
twenty-eight to forty-five yards per day, be- 
cause the machine is simplified so that its 
speed may be increased. He also finds that 


a 
if 
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FIG. 6. 


the life of the harness is greatly prolonged, 
because the warps and binding-threads pass 
through metal or glass pieces in the heddles 
and dupes instead of through a mass of 
twisted cotton strings, as heretofore. 
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stated as briefly and concisely as possible. 
methods of management, the markets, etc. 
expressed. 

vidence of good faith. 


For reply to questions that are not of general interest to readers of textile journals, such as those relating to the 
omposition of yarns, analysis of fabrics, etc., we will charge the enquirer with the cost of the investigation. 


Paper Cop Tube Machinery. 





Editor Textile World Record: 

The John Eppler Machine Works, 629 Filbert 
Street, Philadelphia, make paper cop tube ma 
hinery. This is in answer to the inquiry in your 
March issue 


—_—__—_ 


American Textile Machinery in England. 





Editor Textile World Record: 

In yeference to letter from “Exporter (843),” on 
page 721 of your March issue, we plead guilty to 
idvertising in English papers in January last for 

lesmen in England and on the European con- 

nent. Owing to the increase of our business we 
increased our staff of salesmen in England and 
Germany. We did not find the class of man we 
vanted, however, for Germany, so sent a native of 
that country over from here. 

We ship our grids from this country to all Euro- 
pe an countries working cotton, as well as to India 
and Japan, where we also do business in them 

Very truly yours, 
The Rob. Schaellibaum Company. 

Providence, R. I 


————__ 


Carbonizing White Blankets. 


Editor Textile World Record: 


In carbonizing our white blankets we run them 
through a bath of oil of vitriol at about 10° Tw., 
hen into a dryer at 200° to 220°, and on any work 
xcept white we get good results; the white blank- 

s come out stained slightly yellow, which the 

iching does not entirely remove. Can you give 

a method for carbonizing that will leave them 

ire white? We would also like some other 

ethod of bleaching than putting them in a sul- 

1ur house. Gardner (851). 
There are several things that might cause the 
llow effect mentioned, but probably the princi 

one is a poor quality of oil of vitriol. If it 
nges the white a pale yellow it is an evidence of 
poor quality: probably it contains a percentage 
iron. Carbonizing the goods too much will also 
use it. This really means that the goods have 

strong a bath, thus producing a yellow tinge, 
hich is due to over carbonization. If the stain 








Questions and Answers 


Under this head we undertake to answer, free of charge, to the best of our ability, any pertinent inquiry pertain- 
g to textile matters received from any regular subscriber to the TEXTILE WORLD RECORD. 


Inquiries pertaining to textile processes, 


c., are especially invited, as well as any legitimate discussion on the views 
All inquiries must be accompanied by the name of the person inquiring ,not for publication, but as an 


Questions should be 
machinery, improvements, 


1 
I 


results from either of these things no amount of 
bleaching will remove it and give a clear white. 

\gain the temperature may be too high. If 
“Gardner” will try the bath at 8° Tw. and not 
have the dryer over 200° F., I think there will be 
an improvement. If not, then the oil of vitriol 
should be tested by an analyst to see if it contains 
traces of iron. If it does, he should get another 
supply that is free from it and try again. 

In regard to bleaching, the makers and sellers of 
peroxide of sodium claim that it will bleach a pure 
white without tendering the goods. 

I am on the lookout for any improved methods 
ur applications and would be only too pleased to 
1eceive any information on this subject myself. t 

Henry Douglas. 


woinpianilinienienaa 


Employment of Women in Rhode} Island. 





Editor Textile World Record: 
What is the law in Rhode Island regarding th: 
employment of female help, either day or night? 


Cobden (839). 


The following provisions relative to the em 

ployment of women are contained in the Rhode 

[sland factory inspection laws of March 9, 1905: 
Sec. 8. Separate dressing rooms for women and 

girls shall be provided in all establishments where 

such are deemed a necessity by said factory in- 

spectors; and in every manufacturing, mechanical, | 

or mercantile establishment in which women and | 

girls are employed there shall be provided, con- 

veniently located, seats for such women and girls 

and thev shall be permitted to use them when their (a 

duties do not require their standing. 
Sec. 22 of the Amendment of the General Laws 

No minor under sixteen years of age, and no wo- 


man, shall be employed in laboring in any manu- 
facturing establishment more than ten hours 


any day, except when it is necessary to make 


in 


pairs to prevent the interruption of the ordinary 


running of the machinery, or when a different ap- 
portionment of the hours of labor is made for the 
sole purpbse of making a shorter day’s work for 
one day oi the week; and in no case shall the 
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hours of labor exceed fifty-eight in a week. Every 
employer shall post in a conspicuous place, in 
every room where such persons are employed, a 
printed notice stating the number of hours’ work 
required of them on each day of the. week; and 
the employment of any such person for a longer 
time in any day than so stated shall be deemed a 
violation if this section, unless it appears that such 
employment is to make up for time lost on some 
previous day of the same week in consequence of 
the stopping of machinery upon which such per- 
son was employed or dependent for employment: 
Provided, that the provisions of this section shall 
not be construed to enlarge or impair any restric- 
tion placed upon the employment of any minor 
mentioned in chapter sixty-four. 
Sacseelspeammant talioaciletian 


Difficulty in Fulling. 





Editor Textile World Record: 

Our fuller shrinks his cloth about three inches 
to the yard, but when the goods are finished 
they are about the same as when they left the 
loom. That is, they do not stay where he puts 
them, but stretch the three inches that he shrinks 
them and sometimes more. I think the trouble 
is in the fulling as it seems to me half an inch 
s enough to allow for stretch. The fuller runs 
the mills with the doors open and the pieces are 
ery cold. Would that have anything to do with 
it? Marion (841). 

I think “Marion” will find that running th 
goods stone cold has a good deal to do with the 
trouble as the wool fibre does not curl or twine 
so much when cold, in fact, it has an opposite 
effect. In addition to this the fuller may be 
fulling the goods almost up to width before be- 
ginning to full the length. Both should be started 
together, even if he has to stop trapping them when 
up in length to get the width right. Of course 
there is more strain on the length than the width 
and the sooner it gets there the less it will stretch. 

Bernard. 

According to “Marion’s” statement the goods are 
fulled nearly 8 1/2 inches in length. Ii this is right 
and the dry finisher does his work properly then 
the goods must leave the mill with 8 1/2 inches 
shrinkage in length. The trouble seems to be that 
the stated shrinkage of 3 inches on a yard is caused 
merely by wetting the pieces in the fulling mill and 
not by real fulling. All wool is more or less elas- 
tic, but some kinds of wool have a tendency to 
shrink as soon as they come in contact with water 
ir any wet substance. 

The fact that the fuller leaves the doors of the 
fulling mill open would seem to strengthen this 
opinion. He has evidently found that the pieces 
full too quickly and to work more slowly opens the 


doors. I would suggest that he make an experi- 
ment and put the marks on the list of the next 
piece in the usual way, and wash it with water 
without fulling. I think it will be found to shrink 
as much as the piece in the fulling mill. To over- 
come this trouble the pieces will have to be fulled 
six inches to the yard. When I said at the begin 
ning if the “dry finisher does his work properly,” | 
meant that he should pull the pieces over a steam 
pipe after each of the different processes. What- 
ever stretching the goods undergo in the shears 
and presses the steam will bring them back to the 
fulled length. South. 
A longer article on the same subject will be 
found on another page of this issue. 
——___—___ 9 


Dyeing Black Cotton Sheeting. 


Editor Textile World Record: 

We use weekly about 12,000 yards of black sheet- 
ing, like the sample enclosed, which we buy in the 
grey and have dyed. We expect to use consider- 
ably more of these goods and on this account think 
it would pay us to dye them ourselves. ; 

These goods we believe are logwood dyed and 
done in one continuous operation, a dyeing ma 
chine with numerous compartments being used, the 
goods to be dyed running through the various so- 
lutions and then over the drying cans. We do not 
know whether they are also calendered in this 
operation, but would ask you if a calender is re- 
quired. We have a set of drying cans, therefore 
would require a dyeing machine, calender (?), and 
machine for holding out the goods. 

Can you advise us of the probable cost of these, 
also the salary generally paid to a dyer of cotton 
piece goods? Jackson (835). 

The sample submitted is logwood dyed, appar- 
ently in one operation, in one of the continuous 
dyeing machines with three or four compartments 

The goods are dyed in one operation and in some 
cases starched as well, and then dried in the sam 
continuous run, but not calendered. 

After the goods are dyed and starched they 
should be sprinkled before calendering. A calende 
would be necessary to obtain a finish like that o 
the sample submitted. A three-bowl machine 
would be heavy enough for the finish in questio1 
with a steam heated bowl in the middle having a 
cotton or husk top and bottom. If “Jackson” has 
any idea of introducing other goods and finishes 
it would be well to put in a five-bowl calender. 

The expander would cost from $225 to $260, ac 
cording to make. 

A sprinkler would be required to condition the 
goods before calendering, but this is not an ex- 
pensive machine, from $100 to $200, according t 
the style of the machine. 

As to the salary of a boss dyer, it should be pos- 


+ renee 





ible to get a good man for $4.00 or $5.00 a day, if 
nly blacks are to be dyed. If other colors are tc 
be worked as well the salary would be more. 
Henry Douglass. 


i 


Effect of Sizing on Cotton Yarns. 





Editor Textile World Record: 

The articles on “The Sizing of Cotton Yarn” in 
your recent issues were very instructive, particu- 
larly to a new manufacturer. In this connection I 
would like to ask what effect, if any, a heavy sizing 
has on the strength and elasticity of cotton yarn. 
If they are affected by the sizing, naturally the 
ftener a break would occur on any machine using 
such yarn. I would like to know what increase in 
weight there could be without in any way affecting 
the quality of the yarn. Ogden (837). 


An article on this subject by the author of “The 
Sizing of Cotton Yarn” will be found in another 
irt of this issue. 





Large Textile Mills in England. 


Editor Textile World Record: 

I would like to know what is the largest colored 
goods plant in England, the largest print goods 
plant, and the largest fine goods plant. 

Richards (845) 

This is a question very difficult to answer in set 
terms. One division can be disposed of at once 
by saying that Horrockses, Crewdson & Co., Ltd., 

f Preston, are the largest makers of long cloths 
and calicoes in, probably, the whole world. Their 

cover 60 acres, employ 6,000 people and con- 

tain upwards of 300,000 spindles and 8,000 looms. 
[he output is some 1,450,000 pieces annually or 
29.000 miles of calico, cambric, sheetings, linings. 
tteens, harvards and flannelettes; principally in 
plain cloth. This is one of the few cotton mills 
aling direct with retailers and branding its goods 

No other department does or can compare with 
this example and one might reply that there is no 
largest colored plant. Innumerable mills with 

oms up to 1,000 in number are weaving bought 
yarn and selling grey goods that will be colored to 
merchants’ orders elsewhere. The English trade is 
not organized to conduct all operations upon one 
set of premises in the more complex cloths and 

comparison would be misleading. What is 
lled specialty weaving is done mainly in rela- 
ely small mills which do not dye, spin, or finish. 

We have very large printing works like Gart- 
side’s, Steiner’s and the Thornliebank concern. 
[he largest dyeworks is Ripley’s, which is asso- 





ated more with wool dress goods than cottons. 
his firm is supposed to employ about 1,000 people 
d it, in turn, is very much smaller than some of 

French dye works. Ripley’s dye works, 
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founded exactly one hundred years ago, cover 12 
acres and employ 1,600 people. The output is 
given as 300,000,000 yards annually and there are 
in the works eighty miles of steam and water pip 
ing. A thousand tons of coal are used weekly and 
over one million and a half gallons of water a day. 
Like many other great concerns, E. Ripley & 
Sons, Ltd., have their own fire brigade and en 
gines, also they maintain a 


smart ambulance 
corps. Less importance is attributed to mere size 
in England than in America and some of our 
largest manufacturers are more disposed to con- 
ceal the extent of their facilities than to disclose 
them. 

Probably the largest mill in the medium woolen 
trade is Mark Oldroydp & Sons, Ltd., of Dews 
bury, which operates 29,000 spindles and 800 looms. 
What is called the largest self-contained mill in 
that trade is one of 28,000 spindles and 300 looms 
at Marsden near Huddersfield, owned by John E. 
Crowther. Were all the scattered mills belonging 
to the Crowther family, and known by various 
names, grouped beneath one control these details 
might be multiplied largely. But as these com- 
pete one with another in the market they must be 
regarded as isolated concerns. 

In the mohair and alpaca trade John Foster & 
Son, Ltd., with 60,000 spindles and 750 looms are 
largest. Their name wil] be familiar as proprietors 
of the mills from which came the Black Dyke Band 
that toured in the States last year. Sir Titus Salt 
& Sons, Ltd., of Saltaire, in the same and other 
Bradford trades, work 83,000 spindles on worsted, 
hair and silk and 600 looms. The well known 
Priestley’s, Ltd., have 776 looms and the Crossley 
Carpet Mills at Halifax have some 600 carpet 
looms. Such particulars are, however, not exhaust- 
ive, and because they da not necessarily do justice 
to the grandeur of the business, some manufactur- 
ers are reluctant to give any details at all. A con- 
sideration tending to limit the size of plants in 
some directions is the belief that there is a point 
beyond which magnitude is hostile to economy. 
As our cotton and worsted mills in the various 
departments are all fairly near neighbors the sub- 
divisions of industry is more practicable than in a 
vastly larger country. 


—_—_____¢—__________. 


Plan of a Woolen Mill. 


Editor Textile World Record: 


I have noticed that you often publish plans for 
different kinds of mills and would like to see one 
of a woolen mill. Lyndon (803). 


The plans for a woolen and worsted dress goods 
mill will be found in another part of this issue. 























































































































































































































































































































































































































































Absorbent Cloth. 





Editor Textile World Record: 

We are manufacturing a pile fabric of cotton. 
We use 2/20s and 3/24s grey cotton yarn. After 
weaving, the goods are bleached by the open 
process. We have no trouble in securing a per- 
ectly white bleach, but it is very important that 
yur goods be thoroughly and quickly absorbent 
when finished, and on this latter point we have 
been unable to secure uniform and satisfactory 


esults 
We enclose a finished sample which we believe 
ll absorb about as we wish to have the goods. 


t may be tested by dropping it, pile side down, on 

. dish of water; if it quickly absorbs the water and 

s saturated within 30 seconds (possibly 40) it is all 

right. We have not tested it as it is supposed to 
right before it is finished. 

In explanation of what may seem contradictory 
statements we wish to say that we have been, and 
are, able to make the goods absorbent. The 
trouble is that we frequently find it necessary to 
treat the cloth a second or even a third time after 
it comes from the bleach and has been dried, be- 
fore it will absorb properly. These supplemental 
treatments are simply a plain water or caustic soda 
boiling and they will do the business. What we 
want to learn is how to be sure that the goods are 
absorbent before they are ready for finishing 

We have found it a very perplexing problem in- 
asmuch as we will treat one lot in a certain man 
ner and it will come out right; perhaps the next 
lot, treated in exactly the same manner (by this 
we mean that everything is tested and weighed, 
same time in boil, chemic and sour) will be about 
as absorbent as a cork and require the supple- 
mental treatment. 

We have made many inquiries and many persons 
have told us just how to do it, but practical re- 
sults have proven their theories incorrect. Can 


you give us any information that will enable us to 
1 Lockhaven (817). 


secure the results desired? 


I have given a sample of the cloth referred to 
the test of which “Lockhaven” speaks, and find it 
is he says, about as absorbent as a piece of cork. 
It was on the water more than a minute and a half 
and was then no wetter than a duck’s back. The 
cause is evident: not thoroughly bottomed, hence 
the buoyancy without absorption. 

I do not understand how the pieces can vary so 
much if they are all treated alike; if one lot comes 
out right all the others should be the same. The 
cause of the trouble seems to be in the boiling. 
‘“Lackhaven”’ says of them were boiled for the 
same length of time, but were they under the same 
steam pressure? Was there any possibility of ex- 
tra condensation before the steam reached the 
cloth? Something is wrong with the boiling; that 
is evident. The chemic might be used a little 
stronger also. 

If I knew whether the goods were bleached in a 
jig, as used in dyehouses, or in a patent open 
bleaching machine under pressure, whether they 
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were put through a straight caustic bleach, or lime 
was used in the first boiling, I could give a more 
definite answer. There is no reason why these 
goods could not be got right the first time; they 
are a good cloth and will stand a lot of bleaching. 

“Lockhaven” also wants to know how to be sure 
the goods are absorbent before finishing. If the 
goods are in long lengths, cut out a small piece 
near a seam, after they have been put on the last 
sour bath; wash the piece well and dry it thor 
oughly. Then take a pen, dip it well in ink and 
throw a few spots on the cloth. If the ink spreads 
and dries immediately, as on a piece of blotting 
paper, the goods are all right; if not right, the ink 
will stay in one spot and be a long time in drying 
without spreading. This is a good test and very 
simple, or it could be tested as first mentioned, by 
dropping it pile side down on a dish of water. Ii 
the goods are in towel form with fringes they 
could be treated the same way. 

The statement that the only supplemental treat- 
ment the goods require is a plain water boiling 
shows that they are under boiled. 

Henry Douglas 
siasiaesiasesictiaaliliailiatiniatangraneie 


Rotary Spinning Ring. 


Editor Textile World Record: 

I see in the Boston curb stock quotations fri 
quent sales of the Rotary Ring Spinning Co., and 
International Rotary Co. What is this rotary 
ring? Has it anything to do with the Belanger 
patent which was exploited some years ago? 

; Melton (849.) 

Ve believe that the present Rotary Ring Spi: 
ning Co. has developed the idea of the Belange: 
patents, and, after a number of years of experi 
ment in which the original model has been great 
changed, they now claim to have the ring nearly, ii 
not wholly, perfected. Frames equipped with this 
ring are running in Loweil, Taunton and other 
places, but we believe that no large orders f 
equipment have yet been filled. The vital featur: 
of the rotary ring is that the ring itself is free 
revolve. The lower flange is held loosely in a bas: 
attached to the fram 
volve freely by the 


e, and the ring itself may re 
friction of the traveler. Th 
speed of the ring regulates itself. It is claimed 
that the front rolls can be speeded up Io per cent 
a lighter traveler used, and no twist lost; mor« 
over, that more yarn can be put on the bobbin 
and that through the fact that there are pract 
cally no broken ends, a girl can attend to severa 
more sides. Freedom from breakage is explaine: 
by the loose ring, which allows some elasticity 
and relieves the strain in the weak spots. 





Stock Packing in the Cylinder. 











Editor Textile World Record: 

When a fancy packs the stock in a finisher cyl- 
nder more than it should, what is the best way to 
revent it? What kind of fancy would do the work 
est? On the one we are using the cylinder wire 

No. 35, and on the fancy No. 34. Would a 
traight wire open set do the work better? 


Bradford (842). 
This is a point that many carders have trouble 
ith and is the cause of a good deal of bad roving. 


[he first thing to do is to find out why the fancy 
oes not keep the cylinder clear. It may be be- 














ause the fancy is running too slow, because the 
\ 


ire has too much pitch, because the wire is too 





fine or too closely set, be worn to too fine a point, 





because the stripper belt is slipping. For a 35- 





ire cylinder I prefer a 34-tempered steel straight 







re open set. When a fancy is worn to a needle 





point it should always be ground, as the fine point 






vill not raise the stock properly. Of course it 


s not need to be ground as long as it raises the 





k well and is smooth. 





\s to the speed, I prefer the points of the wire 






the fancy to go about 20 per cent. faster than 
points of the wire on the cylinder, but there 






ire times when this difference can be varied to 








good advantage; for instance, when the wire on 
the fancy stands a little nearer straight than usual. 
This would be likely to throw too much stock and 
should be run a little slower. Care should be 


taken not to get the speed down to that of the 







ylinder, also to keep the wood work on the fancy 
nd the cylinder tight and perfectly true. I never 







turn off the wood work of a cylinder without first 
finding out that every burr on every bolt on the 





nside of the cylinder is tight. If proper care is 





ken in these particulars there should be no 







rouble in keeping the cylinder clear. 






A. 3. i. 
A straight wire open set would probably do the 
work better as Bradford suggests, and I would ad- 
vise using a 33 wire for the fancy and 35 for the 
ylinder. Other things might cause this trouble; 








fancy might be set too hard against the cyl- 
ler, or be running too slow. Better look to 
ese points before making any other changes. 
Sam Driver. 
It is not stated what kind of stock is being run, 
it for all kinds—all wool, wool and shoddy, and 
cotton mixes—I should say that when the cylinder 









packed more than usual it is not always the fault 
the fancy. If the rings are not in proper shape 
take what the fancy raises the cylinder will pack. 






the rings being in proper shape, I mean that 
y must be very evenly ground, very smooth on 





t of the wire, free from any burrs, the side of 
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the wire must be smooth, the wire must be firm in 
the leather, and the rings tight, so that it will not 
pull back by the stock coming in contact with it 
If the cylinder wire is rough, or there is a burr on 
the point, the cylinder will pack. If the cylinder o: 
ring wire is rough or burred, take four pieces of 
I 1/2 inch new fancy wire about five inches long. 
fasten them to a board about 14 or 16 inches long 
and 6 inches wide, and use it in place of a hand 
card, as it will not slacken the wire as a hand card 
will do. Use it while grinding, but do not hold it 
on backward, as it will take too firm a hold on the 
wire. After being sure that the cylinder wire is not 
slack, is ground smooth, the rings tight and ground 
even, and the cylinder still packs, then it is the 
fault of the fancy. A 10-inch fancy, set with 34 
tempered steel wire, should be run about 505 revo- 
lutions a minute; a 48-inch cylinder, 84 revolutions 
a minute; that is, the fancy should run about two- 
thirds faster than the cylinder. If that will not 
overcome the trouble, get a steel wire fancy, 29/33 
straight tooth, 1 1/8 inches long, open set in 
leather and try it with the same speed. Set it 
about 1/16 of an inch to start. When putting on 
the fancy see that the wire is rubbed in well and on 
the backward way and tight en ugh so that it will 
be sure not to slacken. I think 1 1/8 inch wire is 
better on a finisher than a longer one, as it will not 
create so much draught, thereby interfering with 
the stock and making uneven waste. 


GL P. 


Either the fancy is running too fast, or there is 
too much pitch to the wire. If the speed and set 
are correct, raise the pitch of the wire by running 
a blunt wide tool into it so as to straighten it a 
little. On my No. 35 wire finishers I am using a 
No. 30 steel open set 1 1/4 staple low bend fancy, 
on work from I 3/4 run to 6 run, and get good re- 
sults. If I knew more of the conditions I might 
be able to give a more definite answer. 


Henry Allman. 


Assuming that the finisher cylinder is in good 
working order, and has no hooked or burred 
points and yet conveys too much stock, | should 
try a fancy from some other card, no matter if the 
wire is a little coarser. A cylinder can be packed 
by running it set too deep into the teeth of the 
cylinder, by running the fancy too slow, or not 
setting it close enough to the cylinder. If all these 
details have been properly looked after the next 
thing is to raise the wire and grind off the needle 
points caused by running the wire in contact with 
the teeth of the main cylinder. It will not do to 
try to raise the wire on a finisher fancy by running 
the blunt end of the turning tool against the teeth. 
A plan I have always found successful is to set the 
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fancy in the grinder and winding from the teeth 
pointing towards the operator. Then with a clean- 
ing comb, ten teeth to the inch, pull the wire back 
and up with an oblique motion on every turn. 
After going over the whole fancy with the comb, 
take an emery board like those commonly used for 
smoothing, the finer the better, and while the fancy 
is being turned very slowly, rub lengthways to the 
right and left on the fancy wire, touching every 
point. Don't be afraid of bearing on. This opera- 
tion takes off the needle point and gives a point 
that will keep the cylinder from carrying too much 
stock. Next clean out the dust this operation has 
made by holding a hand card against it for a min- 
ute or two, but be sure not to grind it. After set- 
ting it in the card. tighten the fancy pulley and 
belt, if they are at all slack. This plan of taking 
off needle points has only to be tried once to sat- 
isfy the most skeptical of its success. I always run 
the fancy wire two numbers coarser than the wire 
on the cylinder. 1 think straight fancy wire is 
best. Anthony. 
—__——_—_¢——————__—___ 


Raising Ramie. 





Editor Textile World Record: 

Has the ramie plant ever been cultivated 
successfully for fibre in the United States? 
I am informed that the Agricultural Depart- 
ment has raised ramie fibre in Louisiana 
Is this so, and to what extent? I am also 
informed that the industry was not developed 
because of the lack of a machine to decorticate 
the fibre. Dick Tator (726). 

Charles Richards Dodge, the well-known fibre 
expert, to whom the above question was sub- 
mitted, writes as follows: 

The Agricultural Department has not, to my 
knowledge, ever grown ramie in Louisiana, “suc- 
cessfully” or otherwise. The Office of Fibre In- 
vestigations once made a contract for special cul- 
tivation of an existing plot, one season, to make 
sure of having plenty of material for a proposed 
trial of new ramie machines. A carload of stalks 
was cut and shipped to us the day before the trials, 
the plantation being 100 miles from New Orleans. 
It was side-tracked by the railroad company and 
when it came the stuff had heated and was rotten, 
and had to be thrown away before delivery. I 
never even Saw it. 

Meanwhile I hired men and secured enough fresh 
material from another tract a few miles below New 
Orleans that had been given good cultivation. Dr. 
Stubbs, at the Sugar Experiment Station at New 
Orleans, produced the ramie for the next trials, a 
year or so later. Not any of this material could 
be considered evenly grown commercial raw ma- 


terial, although it had made a thrifty growth. It 
was decidedly uneven. 

Now as to the machine. I do not know what 
machine is referred to, and I have never heard of 
any machine that could compete with the imported 
oriental fibre at 5 cents per pound. I was a mem- 
ber of the special jury appointed by the French 
Government to test the new machines at Paris in 
1900, and a calculation based on the work accom- 
plished by the best machine showed that a farmer 
having a hundred acre tract of ramie and one ma- 
chine would be 4 1/2 years harvesting his crop. 
If a commercially successful new machine has ap- 
peared I would like to get on the track of it, but 
I do not believe that it exists. It should be re- 
membered that the yield is only about 2 per cent 
of fibre. 

In much of the ramie literature, especially that 
put forth to “boom” some private industry, it is 
stated that when a field has once been established, 
the plants will grow without care and produce two 
or three crops annually. I would like to say a 
word about these two or three crops a year. It 
has been customary in the Louisiana experimental 
culture to cut off all early spring growth of ramie 
about the first of April, so as to start with a clean 
field, and from that date the growth of the first 
crop is reckoned. The second crop should be 
ready for “harvest” by the last of September. 
Now it will be seen that, from the standpoint of a 
commercial industry, these two crops must be pro- 
duced and harvested during a period of less than 
six months. Note that the first weeks of growth 
of the first crop and the last weeks of growth of 
the second crop come at seasons of the year when 
the nights and sometimes the days are liable to be 
cool. On the other hand, the first crop is ready 
for harvest, and the second crop begins to grow in 
midsummer, and under very different conditions 
of temperature. In the tropics no such variations 
prevail, and tropic ramie stalks are therefore more 
evenly grown. 

By even growth I mean stalks grown under such 
conditions of heat and moisture that will ensure 
rapid, continuous growth right up to the time of 
blossoming, when the stalks are ready to cut for 
fibre; fibre from stalks grown under such condi 
tions will be of even quality throughout. In Louis 
iana we have the proper conditions at times, but 
not right through the season. To illustrate: the 
stalks grow rapidly, let us say, until they are about 
three feet high. Then there may come a week o: 
ten days of cooler weather with changed atmos 
pheric conditions, and the stalk grows less rapidly 
as is shown by putting out its leaves closer t 
gether. Again the conditions change and it be 
comes hot and damp, and the stalks once more 
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ike rapid growth. By subjecting stalks grown 
under these varying conditions to chemical treat- 
1ent, two qualities of fibre will be found in the 
me stalk. Treatment carried far enough to de- 
um the fibre properly in the upper and lower por- 
yns which grew rapidly will only partially degum 
1e fibre in the central or slower grown portion 
Carry the treatment far enough to degum prop- 
erly this portion and the other portion will be 
und over treated. 
You will,see why there must be no let-up when 
e growth has started. Louisiana has not the es- 
tial elements of long continued even heat and 
isture to produce what I call paying ramie 
talks because it has not a tropic or even sub- 
tropic climate. When you not only cannot grow 
talks with even quality of fibre, but the stalks are 
. of all sizes and lengths from 2,to 6 feet, it 
es not seem to me that there is much chance 

r producing commercial ramie, from the agricul- 

standpoint, in this country. 

Just a word about growing ramie in more 
ortherly portions of the United States. I have 
known the statement to be made that two crops 

uld be grown in the District of Columbia. The 

remains that I have seen tracts of ramie in the 
shborhood of Washington that grew through 
entire season before there was any appearance 
blossoming, which marks maturity, and the 
lks had branched so badly that if otherwise com- 
rcially proper stalks, they would have been 
] hr A 
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yre. A proper stalk must be clean 
free from branches, which ruin the fibre length. 
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Equipping a Cotton Warp Spinning Plant. 


extile World Record: 
would like a list of the machinery necessary to 
tton w spinning plant with a capacity 





\ of the yarn varying 

os to 30s; also th of the same 

Benton (791) 
Che machine nt a or a plant of this kind 
depend on ‘ € warp yarn is to be S 

1 of after leaving the spinning frames; th 

hether on section beams. weavers’ beams, or on 
ball warps, chain warps, etc. We wiil as 
that the spinning and preparatory machinery 
required to put the yarn on section beams ready 
the slasher. Five hundred pounds a day is 
sified and we will consider 20s the average 
nt to be spun. This will require about 1,400 


spindles, and each must produce 2 1/8 pounds 
pindle a week; this will call for 5 frames of 280 


es each, with a one-inch front roll running 
ibout 130 r. p. m. and a spindle speed of ap- 


nately 9,000 r. p. m. About 150 roving spin- 
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dles will be necessary to supply these machines. 
Then with a 1 1/8-inch roll making 140 r. p. m. 
and a spindle speed of 1,000 r. p. m., about 20 
pounds a spindle will be produced, and a 2.5 hank 
roving could be used. 

About 52 intermediate spindles will be needed, 
each producing 61 pounds of one hank roving, 
with a front roll of 1 3/16 inches making 156 r. p. 
m., and a spindle speed of about 750 r. p. m. In 
connection with the slubber the shortest frame 
usually made for actual mill use is about 30 spin- 
dies and a frame of this length would keep the 
plant supplied with slubber roving by producing 
130 pounds a spindle of .45 hank slubbing. This 
would call for 145 r. p. m. of a 1 1/4-inch front 
roll, and a spindle speed of approximately 500 
r. p. m. The draw frames could be used as one 
frame, having three heads of five deliveries each, 
each producing 785 pounds a week, with a 2-inch 
calender roll making about 195 r. p. m. on a sliver 
weighing 60 grains per yard. 

Using a 27-inch doffer on cards making 12 r. p 


p. 


m. and making a 60 grain sliver, the production 


would be about 800 pounds card week, and 5 
cards could be used 


One finisher picker and one breaker picker 
would be required and if the stock needed more 
cleaning than the two processes would give, then 
the finisher picker could be used as an intermedi 


ate picker also and the stock passed through it 


‘twice. On account of the low production the fin- 


1 


isher picker could easily fill the place of the inter 
mediate 
The first cost of so small a plant would be pro- 


portionately more than if the plant were three or 


four times larger, as there are several machines 
required which would supply a much larger plant, 
while the cost would be the same in both cases 


“he cost will be about as follows: 





1 breaker picker and automatic feeder $840.00 
1 finisher picker 700.00 
Ss cards at $600.00 ea 3,000.00 
15 draw frame deliveries at $55.00 each 825.00 
30 slubber spindles at $15.00 each .. 450.00 
52 intermediate spindles at $10.75 each ... 559.00 
150 roving spindles at $6.75 each .... . 1,012.50 
1400 ring spindles at $2.70 each .......... 3,780.00 
100 spooler spindles at $3.00 each ........ 300.00 


ST) 
2 warpers at $230.00 each 


460.00 





$11,926.50 


The power requi 





this machinery with an 
allowance for shafting, etc., will be approximately 
1 1 


h. p., and the power plant would probably cost 


50 
about $2,000 to equip. 

This, together with an allowance for sundry 
supplies, belting, etc., will bring the cost to about 
$14,500. Ws a, Oe 
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New Machinery and Processes. 


This department is designed to present from month to month a brief mention of new machinery, devices and processes 
being brought out in this country and abroad, that are of interest to textile manufacturers, It is not a list of patents, but 
ot improvements coming on the market. The idea being to present to our readers a systematic monthly record of new 


machinery etc., of interest to textile mill men. 


We invite machine builders and others to send us such information for this department. 


Fulliig Mill. The Rodney Hunt Machine 
Co., Orange, Mass., are putting on the mar- 
ket an improved fulling mill. An illustrated 
description appears in another part of this 
issue. 


Humidity Scale. The Parker Mig. Co., 
Boston, Mass., are putting on the market a 
scale for determining the amount of mois- 
ture absorbed by either cotton or worsted 
yarn. A description appears in another part 
of this issue. 

Skein Drying Machine. Richardson, Tuer 
& Co., Farnworth, England. An improved 
drying machine for skein yarn. The ma- 
chine runs from 100 to 120 revolutions per 
minute and requires but little power for driv- 
ing purposes. It is said to have a capacity 
of about 80 pounds and that this quantity of 
yarn can be dried in 60 to 80 minutes ac- 
cording to the quality of the material. 


Fulling Mill. L. Ph. Hemmer, Hudders- 
field, England. A patent tandem fulling mill. 
\mong the special features claimed for it 
are that it is suitable for nearly all grades of 
woolen and union goods; that from one to 
six pieces can be run at a time; that owing 
to the peculiar twist given to the 


o . 
ge ods 


when passing through the rollers no creases 


can remain in the goods after fulling; that - 


less time is required for the fulling operation, 
and that the power necessary to drive the 
machine is greatly reduced. 





Doubling Frame. Charnock & Lumb, 
Halifax, England, are introducing an im- 
proved cap doubling frame for which it is 
claimed that it positively prevents the yarn 
twisting and forming snarls or knots, and 
consequently produces yarn of a much finer 
quality than the ordinary doubler, as well as 
reduces the cost of mending in the finishing 
department. 


Doubler. R. Greg & Co., Stockport, Eng- 
land, are putting on the market an improved 
doubling frame, which dispenses with top 
rollers and cap bars. It is claimed that the 
production of this machine is superior to 
that of machines of the ordinary construc- 
tion. 





Wool Oiling Machine. F. Spivey, Heck- 
mondwike, England, is introducing an im- 
proved wool oiling machine which distrib- 
utes the oil in the form of a fine spray. It 
is claimed that a large number of these 
machines are in use and effect a saving of 25 
per cent. in oil and labor, that the material 
spins better, and the cards are kept cleaner. 


Slasher. Hopper, Hardacre & Rushton, 
Accrington, England. An improved slasher 
for cotton warps, which is claimed to pro- 
duce better and more uniformly sized warps 
than other machines for this purpose. 





Dobby. The Eachill Dobby Co., Rishton, 
England. An improved dobby which stands 
in the centre of the loom and is worked from 
the inside. It is claimed there are no teeth 
needles or streamers, and no second jack, 
and that its novel construction enables all 
the interior set of levers to be removed with- 
out the use of a key. It is also claimed that 
the weight is less than that of other dobbies 
and that much less power is required to 
drive the loom when this dobby is used. 


Improved Knitting Machine. William Cot- 
ton, Ltd., Loughborough, England. An im- 
proved knitting machine fitted with an 
embroidery attachment by which designs 
may be worked at the same time as the foun- 
dation fabric without loss of production. 
The builders state that the embroidering 
device may be applied to other types of ma- 
chines and is adapted for plain, ribbed, or 
fancy work. 


"ADE ae 
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NEW MACHINERY 


A NEW MODEL RODNEY HUNT FULL- 
ING MILL. 


If a practical mill man were asked what 
machine in a woolen mill could do the most 
damage in the shortest time he would very 
probably answer: “The fulling mill.” And 
he would draw mental pictures of pieces too 
narrow or too short; streaks; colors spoiled, 
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radical than mechanical improvement, but 
just as the principle is useless unless applied, 
the degree of usefulness is dependent on the 
skill or care displayed in the mechanical ar- 
rangement or construction of these parts. 
The Rodney Hunt Machine Co. of 
Orange, Mass., long identified with fulling 
mill manufacture, have recently brought out 
a new model, known as the “S H” fulling 


A NEW MODEL FULLING MILL, 


While all woolen mill men would 
not agree with this answer not one would 
venture a doubt as to the great influence the 
fulling mill exerts on woolen goods, conse- 
quently the fulling mill is a subject that 
claims a great deal of interest from woolen 
mill men. 


iid so on. 


[he general features, the outlines, of full- 


ng mills were standardized a good many 
irs ago and perhaps will last as long as 


The box-like lower 
of the mill, the pressure rolls, and the 
p are parts that allow of nothing more 


illing mills are used. 


mill. In its design ample room is provided 
in front of the rolls and the distance at the 
back is such as to allow the use of extra long 
packing boxes, with plenty of room for the 
goods to drop and give the desired capacity. 
With the improved top of the mill the pack- 
ing box levers are located on the outside 
and are always accessible. 

In the construction of the mill frame the 
best quality of cast iron, extra heavy, is used. 
The sides are in three sections with the tie 
rods entirely outside. Georgia hard pine is 
used for all the wood work and the doors 
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fuller to examine the goods or regulate tl 
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made in two sections, 
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f soap or floc 


n the floor in front of t 


ntilation without danger KS 
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vital parts of a fulling 
and their bearings. Not 
ly do they supply the 
but indirectly they supply the 
The strain 


pressure necessary 


bute the moisture. 


wear on the rolls with their attendant 





s, shafts and bear are the real fac- 
rs to be taken into account in fulling mil 
nstruction, for as the result of the fulling 

vendent to a greater extent on these 
ts than on any other mechanical part of 
e operation, it is absolutely necessary that 


ye constructed along the proper lines 
most careful manner. The rolls 
his machine are made of cypress, pine, 


as desired, and have iron cen- 


tres heavily keyed to the shafts. Rubber 
and metal covered rolls are furnished tor 
special conditions, also brass and iron 
flanges for the lower rolls when these are 
sired. 
[he shafts are extra large to allow proper 
ng and to give the necessary strength 
vided with collars, which allow a 
fine adjustment. The bearings are ex- 
g, adjustable, and very rigidly sup- 
rted on chain pieces made as part of the 
st iron f he upper chain pieces are 
vided with set bolts, which can be so 
usted as to prevent the top and bottom 
lers coming in contact. The gears are 
ti ( a f a special design to with 
S he necessarily hard usage, and are 
ided with guards to prevent accident. 
A spindle stop-motion with removable 
rronze spindle is usually provided and is 
equipped with a reliable holding device for 
le spindles. This makes a reliable and 
positive stop motion, which will stop the mill 
in case of snarls or bunches before damage 
to the goods can take place. 
In the details of the stretcher, carrier 
rolls, flocking attachment, soaping box, etc., 
+h 


Par- 
has been paid to the fea- 
produce satisfactory results 
without expensive 
foundations or excessive space. 


approved patterns are used. 
cular attention 
uickly and 


J uniformly 
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A HUMIDITY SCALE. 


Manufacturing conditions, especially in 
cotton and worsted mills, are approaching a 
point where guess work and rule-of-thumb 
methods are being leit behind. In the devel- 
opment of systematic and scientific mill work 
few manufacturers have been more advanced 
than Wm. D. Hartshorne, the agent of the 
Arlington Mills. The humidity scale, which 
is made by the Parker Mfg. Co., 6 Clifton 
St., Boston, is his invention and in everyday 
use in the Arlington Mills. 





A HUMIDITY SCALE 


Its purpose is to afford a means of noting 
automatically and continuously the mois 
ture condition of the atmosphere, measured 
in. terms of actual percentage of moistur 
which a given stock absorbs under given cit 
cumstances of exposure, and this withot : 
the necessity of referring to instruments fi 
measuring the relative humidity or tempera 
ture of the room. It is applicable to an 
kind of stock, and any circumstances of he: 
or moisture likely to be attained in ordinar 
practice. For instance: 

If the best spinning conditions for a give: 
material are such that its moisture conte: 





iT 








should be 16 per cent., then a skein of this 
material placed upon the proper hook of this 
scale would bring the pointer to the figure 
16, when the atmosphere was in such proper 
-ondition. If it were too moist, the pointer 
vould show a greater percentage. If it were 
too dry, a less percentage. 

\s the absorbing capacity of cotton is ap- 
proximately one-half that of wool under the 
same atmospheric conditions, it is conven- 
ient to use a wool or worsted skein as a 
standard for indications, whether in a cotton 
mill or in a worsted mill, remembering that 
if the cotton condition required is 8 per cent. 
that the worsted skein should show about 
16 per cent. * The advantage of using the 
worsted skein, over a cotton skein, is simply 
that the absorbing capacity of the worsted 
skein does not vary for long periods of time, 
the 


the same skein being available for at least 
six months’ use, while a skein of cotton yarn 
would probably deteriorate in its absorbing 
capacity to a measurable degree within a few 
weeks, or even days. It is also important to 
remember that the extreme heat necessary 
to bring a skein to the absolutely dry state, 
of either cotton or worsted, renders that 
particular skein unfit to use on this scale, as 
its absorbing capacity is greatly diminished 
thereby. The skeins to be used, therefore, 
are such as have been standardized by taking 
test of one or more of a given group of 
skeins, known to have had the same condi- 
tions of exposure for a considerable period, 
at the time the test is made. 
It is, of course, possible to use the scale as 
simple indicator, without regard to the 
special determination of the precise mois- 
ture condition of the skein used, by taking < 
sufficient quantity of a given material and 
noting where the scale stands when the spin- 
ng conditions are the best, and always try- 
ng to maintain that state of moisture so 
ndicated. This is a simple method, which 
iny may prefer to use, rather than at- 
mpt to obtain precise accuracy in the state- 
ent of the moisture content. This would 
olve no testing of skeins to find out their 
tual condition. This plan is not recom- 
ended, but may sometimes be the only one 
lable. 


xperience has shown that such ordinary 
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care as can be given such an instrument by 
any overseer, or by a boy delegated for the 
purpose of recording the observations, will 
insure more satisfactory knowledge of room 
conditions than any stationary wet and dry 
bulb thermometer. 


The price of the scale is $15.00. 





THE BELL SYSTEM OF HUMIDIFICA- 
TION. 


It is universally admitted that atmospheric 
humidity does directly affect all textile fibres 
and machinery and causes conditions which 
affect the quantity, quality and cost of pro- 
duction in every department of the mill, 
therefore it is not strange that a great deal 
of thought and energy should have been ex- 
pended in developing systems for producing 
nearly perfect manufacturing conditions, 
which would allow material to be worked 
under uniform conditions from picker to 
loom, by artificially moistening the atmos- 
phere. 

The illustrations show two _ installations 
of the Bell system, manufactured by the Beil 
Pure Air & Cooling Co., 97 Cedar Street, 
New York. One is a view taken in repre- 
sentative Northern mill and the other is a 
view in a large Southern mill. 

The Bell humidifying machine forces air 
at high velocities over large wet surfaces, 
causing rapid evaporation and producing an 
aqueous vapor, always below the dew point, 
which tends to maintain the air in the room 
at the point below saturation which is most 
suitable for the class of work being done. 

The degree of humidity is measured by a 
hygrometer, which consists of two ther- 
mometers attached to a support. The bulb 
of one thermometer is covered with a thin 
wet cloth which is kept moist by the capil- 
lary action caused by the yarn dipping in- 
to a basin of water which is placed under- 
neath. This thermometer is termed the wet 
bulb and will indicate a temperature several 
degrees lower than the ordinary or dry bulb 
thermometer. The amount of evaporation 
will, of course, be in proportion to the dry- 
ness of the air and the difference of tempera- 
ture indicated by the two thermometers will 
be greatest when the atmosphere is dry 
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SECTION OF SPINNING ROOM OF COTTON MILL, SIZE 320 X 125 X 16 (640,000 CUBIC FEET) EQUIPPED 
MOTOR-DRIVEN BELL HUMIDIFIERS. 
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WEAVE ROOM OF COTTON MILL, SIZE 800 X 65 X 12 (624,000 CUBIC FERT) EQUIPPED WITH 
17 BELT-DRIVEN BELL HUMIDIFERS. 
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Hygrometers should be exposed in _ the 
shade, free from air currents, and the soft- 
est water obtainable should be used for the 
wet bulb. 

[he important features claimed for the Bell 
humidifier is that it delivers, not a spray, but 
air carrying the requisite moisture as 
aqueous vapor, just as it is found in the out 
side atmosphere. It can be applied to one 
room or to a whole mill, with equal facility, 
as it is self-contained, self regulating, belt 
or motor driven, and requires only 1/4 h. p. 
to operate. This makes the cost of oper 
ating small. 

Che Bell humidifier is claimed to be auto- 
matic and self-regulating and produces as 
nearly as possible the working conditions 
desired, automatically maintaining them at 
a uniform point throughout the year regard- 
less of external conditions. It is not, how- 
ever, designed for the regulation of the tem- 


> 


} 


perature, being run in textile mills purely 
for the purpose of producing that degree of 
relative humidity which checks the static 
electricity, laying dust and impurities, and 


givineae cotton a1 
Plvin cotton and 


9 worsted the percentage of 
regain, which insures the best and largest 
quantity of work with the least waste. 

he whole trend of modern manufactur 
ing is toward relieving the man and trusting 
e to the machine. For this reason the 
Bell system aims to produce artificial humid- 
ity as simply and automatically as pos 
sible. With even distribution and automatic 
T 


regulation come the uniformity of conditions 
tl 


that every textile man desires. 
It is a fact that many mills have increased 
their production and profits and decreased 
their waste by the use of humidifiers, and 
there is no doubt that many mills which are 
not equipped, at present, with a system for 
artificially moistening the atmosphere could 
install one with profit. This is proved by 
actual results as testified by the experience 
of mills which have been operating humidify- 
ing systems for years, and also by the ever- 
increasing popularity and use of humidifiers. 
sqavintciamintansigimsanastanenitisns 

According to a recent report, one-third of 
all the cloth used in China is nankeen, the 
finest qualities being made from cotton 
grown in the neighborhood of Shanghai. 
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HEAT LOSSES IN THE DRYING PROCESS. 


In apartment drying where the material 
remains in the same position during the 
entire process, variation in treatment is 
secured by changing either the air volume 
or the temperature. The discharge tem- 
perature is then practically the same as that 
throughout the room. 

In the progressive plan, the air supply and 
temperature remains practically constant 
while the material continually progresses 
from the cooler and relatively moister por- 
tion of the room to that which is hottest and 
driest. Under the conditions presented by 
either system there is a three-fold loss of the 
heat originally imparted to the air. 

First; that required to evaporate the mois- 
ture in the stock. Second; that lost by 
transmission through walls and by leakage 
to the outer atmosphere, and third; that 
carried away in the air intentionally dis- 
charged from the room. 

The first, which measures the actual cost 
of drying only, is evidently an inherent part 
of the process and therefore cannot be re- 
duced; the second, which is usually great, 
depends upon the character of construction, 
and in most cases could and should be ma- 
terially reduced; the third loss is to a certain 
extent inherent, but may be kept at the mini- 
mum by maintaining the proper relations 
between air volume and temperature and the 
space occupied as the drying room, so that 
the utmost available drying capacity shall be 
utilized. 

The conditions are very clearly shown by 
the following results of a careful test of 
special form of drying tower for removing 
the moisture from heavy card board. It was 
well built of brick, heated air was supplied 
under pressure by a Sturtevant steam hot 
blast apparatus, consisting of fan and heater 
and a portion of the air was returned 
through a galvanized iron duct and reheate 
in connection with a moderate supply o 
fresh air admitted from the atmosphere. 

The conditions are quite similar to what 
would obtain in some systems of drying tex 
tiles. Different fabrics of course vary con 
siderably as regards the percentage of mois 
ture and the heat required to absorb i 
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This test would not of necessity represent 
ill conditions in textile mills, although they 
furnish instructive data. 


LOSSES OF HEAT IN DRYING SYSTEM. 


Scurce of Loss 
Required to vaporize moisture in stock ..... 32% 
Lost by leakage, radiation from tower and 
Gree FOL Sie oes news cu eca xeees 37 
Lost by radiation from return duct and by in 
troduction of iresh air at fan room ...... 31 
Fotal heat imparted to aif o.c0655 0. ois <0. <TOOR 


\ portion of the heat was saved by using 
the return duct, as is possible under proper 
onditions, thereby cooling and condensing 
some of the moisture out of the air and then 
passing it to the heater at a temperature 





msiderably higher than that of the atmo 
sphere. Had all of the air been discharged 
mm the top of the tower, this loss would 
ve been greater and the efficiency lower, 
it the higher the tower the better the op- 
tunity of cooling the air to the lowest 
racticable temperature. 
It is easily possible, particularly in a pro- 
ressive dry room, to make the mistake of 
iving the length of transit of the air over 
e material so great that the air, although 
aturated to only 70 or &8o per cent. humid- 
at a relatively high temperature in the 
irmer portion of the room, becomes cooler 
low the dewpoint before exit, and actually 
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deposits moisture upon the material which 
is to be dried. Large volumes of air and 
shorter length of transit will overcome the 
difficulty. 

crcenshnativeanenniijinniamnamnanes 


AN IMPORTANT SAFETY DEVICE. 


At the recent exhibition of safety devices 
held in New York, none attracted more at- 
tention than that of the Monarch engine- 
stop, whose space contained a _ working 
apparatus in connection with the power plant 
operating the power and lighting system. It 
was a “live” exhibit. 

The Monarch engine-stop is a device which 
can be attached to the throttle valve of any 


engine for automatically shutting down that 
engine in case of overspeeding or racing, 
which usually causes the flywheel to burst; 
a very disastrous accident, frequently accom- 
panied by loss of life and the wrecking of a 
very important part of the plant, involving 
an expense of thousands of dollars for re- 
pairs and possibly a damage suit. 

It also has the additional feature of giving 
a remote control of the engine, that is, by 
placing any number of switches at any dis- 
tance from the engine room, the engine can 
be shut down in a very short time should an 
employe get his hands or clothing caught in 
the machinery, by simply pushing a switch 
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‘These can be placed directly above or at the 


side of the machines. 

\ir. Chas. M. Heminway, treasurer and 
general manager of the Consolidated En- 
gine-Stop Co., 130 East 12th St., New York, 
was asked in regard to the system employed 
for the circuit closer—whether it could be 
relied upon in all circumstances. Mr. Hem- 

way said: 

\s the apparatus is operated by means of 
an electric circuit, either battery or direct 
current, we have adopted a very simple mul- 

yp system for the circuit closers, the 
speed limit being considered a circuit closer. 

“With our improved test board, this cir- 
cuit, as well as the circuit passing through 
the various apparatus can be tested and 

] 


1 1 
snouid a 


wire become broken the test would 


show it: however, the switches would 


+h 


operate the entire apparatus until at least 
three wires were broken. 

“In testing, we throw the multiple system 
into a series one and insert a high resistance 
buzzer in the line, the buzzer being wound 
higher than all the apparatus and the line 
used, thus at the same time giving a test of 


the circuit. Should this become weak there 
would be a warning of one to three days 
that new batteries must be installed. The 
stop would still operate during this period. 


It has been our object to make all our 
apparatus absolutely ‘fool proof,’ there being 
but one lever to replace after tripping. A 
careless engineer could not forget this as he 
would have to hold the hand wheel until this 
lever was set. 

“Tf the engine is run condensing, we insert 
a vacuum breaker in the exhaust pipe or con 
denser cylinder by means of a 2 1/2-inch 
pipe. This vacuum breaker being connected 
in series with our apparatus. 

‘It is sometimes required to trip the cir- 
cuit breaker when engines that are con- 
nected to generators which are run in multi- 
ple are to be shut down by means of the stop. 
We overcome this difficulty by placing our 
circuit breaker trip on the switch board and 
tripping the circuit breaker the same mo- 
ment the engine stop trips. 

“For gas engines, we use our regular 
speed limit in connection with a small double 
pole knife switch which opens the ignition 


circuit the instant the danger limit has been 
reached. 

“The question often arises of how to pre- 
vent rotary converters from ‘running away.’ 
This is very simply taken care of by belting 
our regular speed limit to the shaft of the 
rotary and placing our circuit breaker trip 
on the switch board and trip the circuit 
breaker when the rotary has attained a dan- 
gerous speed. 

“For steam pipes that are run in such a 
way that it is desirable to cut off the steam 
at some point, automatically, we use our bal- 
anced valve stop in connection with a bal- 
anced valve. This stop requires no weights 
or chain and can be attached in connection 
with a speed limit or the ordinary circuit 


cl ysers.”’ 
—_——_ 


CORK INSERT LOOM CLUTCH FACINGS. 


Loom clutches equipped with cork inserts 
are now in use on thousands of looms in 
our best mills, but their application has been 
largely in connection with new looms. The 
National Brake & Clutch Company, 16 State 





CORK INSERT FACING FOR LOOM CLUTCH. 


Street, Boston, Mass., has now brought out 
a new fibre ring with cork inserts for loom 
frictions which takes the place of the ordinary 
leather facing and has the great advantages 
of the cork insert principles. This ring, as 
shown by the illustration, is all ready to 
be riveted on, and enables textile manufac- 
turers to equip their old looms with cork 
insert frictions without loss of time, and at 
comparatively small expense. This new 














daptation of cork inserts has been in us¢ 


1 a limited number of looms in several 
ading textile mills with such satisfactory 
esults that duplicate orders are being re- 
eived. After a thorough testing, a super- 
tendent in one of the Lawrence mills says: 
‘They are the most perfect loom friction 
‘ing obtainable.” The National Brake & 
Clutch Co. is now manufacturing them for 
he trade, and invites direct correspondence 

h manufacturers interested in the subject. 

————_—_—_—_o—_—__ 


IRWIN SKYLIGHT CONSTRUCTION. 


[In all problems of modern factory con- 
struction and especially these pertaining to 

e textile industry the question of skylight- 
ne is one involving more or less study to 
lispose of satisfactorily. 

The quality as well as the amount of work 
urned out of each individual plant is directly 
lependent upon the conditions under which 
the work is carried on. Poor or inadequate 
has retarded the 
a promising concern, the 
crowth of which would otherwise have been 
henomenal. 


lighting and ventilation 


rogress of 


many 


[he general problem of the amount of 

lighting and placing peculiar to each situ- 

m is worked out with little difficulty but 

perience has taught that, unless all man- 

r of precautions are taken the installation 

ill later develop annoying disadvantages. 

\ large area of glass has immense possi- 
bilities for condensation if the air within the 
uilding is materially laden with moisture 
nd drippings from the lights are not only 
kely to prove a discomfort, but a source of 
jury to machinery or product. Again the 
rge areas of glass are subject to extreme 
inges of temperature, not simply with the 
isons, but through every twenty-four 
urs. The unequal expansion and contrac- 

of the glass and metal frame make it 
lificult to maintain joints sufficiently tight 

exclude the elements without endanger- 

, the glass to cracking. The peculiarities 
cannot be changed, therefore the 
means of overcoming the troubles is the 
ie which supports it. It is here that 
us manufacturers devoted their 
‘gies to perfect schemes that will prove 
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permamently successful. Quite a number 
and not a few of 
them are being received with favor. The 
illustrations herewith and the following de- 
scription pertain to constructions that are 
put out by Thos. W. Irwin Mfg. Company, 
Allegheny, Pa. 


are already on market, 


A first principle in the Irwin system is the 


adherence to. standard 


gauges and tem- 
plates for all parts, which means much in 
obtaining watertight, secure and compact 


structures. Various designs are manufac- 
tured to meet the widely different require- 
ments that will be met with in various situa- 
tions. In general the aim is to provide sim- 
ple construction and material which will be 
light, strong and durable. There are three 
distinct styles of skylight—the comb, hipp 
and flat—which may be divided into a great 
number of shapes, adapted to almost every 
circumstance. In one form the Irwin sky- 
lights are made in what is known as flat or 
drop in skylights, a construction without 
curbs or valleys, always permitting water to 
pass over the glass with its accompanying 
cleansing effect. When great lengths of 
buildings are to be equipped this style of 
light is preferable, as it will admit of unlim- 
ited extension. Another aim is to provide 
fireproof construction, for which reasons the 
materials of the frames are entirely of metal 
to make the construction fire and water re- 
sisting. 

The two points most frequently in dispute 
among skylight makers are the form of con- 
densation gutters and method of securing 
glass. Those which are advocated by this 
company are based on an experience of some 
35 years and are claimed to be giving uni- 
versal satisfaction. The improved form of 
the Irwin construction extends the gutter 
just outside of the glass rest, to prevent the 
condensation from escaping any other way 
than through the proper channels. Provi- 
sion is made for carrying off the condensa- 
tion from the inside. 

It is contended by some that puttyless 
skylights are superior to all others. The 
Irwin company takes the opposite position. 
The.r argument is, that the majority of 
puttvless skylights reserve only a space of 
1/8 inch for a glass rest, 


and that there is 
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of glass in a hundred that is 


> 


perfectly level, all being inclined to be wavy 


form. For these reasons they consider it 


best to bed the glass in putty to provide a 
safe, proper and efficient water tight rest. 


\side from the proper imbedding of the 
elass to eliminate strain and breakage, an- 
her special feature in the Irwin system is 
he allowance made for the expansion and 
ntraction of the metal. The glass is cut 
small enough to give sufficient play between 
he upper ridges at the bars and prevent con- 
flict during expansion and contraction. The 
‘ints are then covered with copper caps 





FIG. I. 


secured to the upper ridges. This insures a 


‘onstant covering for the joints, and at the 
same time allows a free movement during 
expansion and contraction. 

In Fig. 1 is shown what is called the Irwin 
improved structural iron skylight bar. The 
are made of No. 14 open hearth full 
cold rolled reannealed iron with 3/4 by 3/4 
yy 1/8 inch angles, securely riveted to them, 
upon the glass rests, well bedded in pure 
utty. The large condensation gutters, 
vhich project well past the glass line, do 
not, however, cut off any of the light. The 
‘aps, curbs and cross bars are made of 16 
ounce cold rolled copper or galvanized iron, 
and brass bolts are used _ exclusively 
throughout the construction. On sizes up 
o 12 feet an intermediate purlin is not nec- 
essary. 

A second form of bar, shown in Fig. 2, is 
used in Irwin’s improved copper skylight, 
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and has been given the name of the Carnegie 
bar from its use in the Carnegie Library, 
Pittsburg, Pa., where over 143,000 square 
feet of skylight area was constructed. The 
bar is made in 16-ounce cold rolled copper, 
with a 1/8 inch core plate of black iron in 
the centre. The caps, combs and cross bars 
are also copper. When desired the Car- 
negie bar is also furnished in No. 24 galvan- 
ized iron, strengthened with a core plate of 
black iron, this bar being designed for use 
when purlins are spaced 8 feet apart or 
more. A cheaper construction is obtained 
with the same style of bar omitting the core 
plate. This style can be used on spans of 8 
or 9 feet without the introduction of inter- 
mediate purlins. 

A third form of bar is shown in Fig. 3, 
this being known as the Midvale bar from 
its use in skylight construction for the Mid- 
vale Steel Company, Nicetown, Philadelphia, 
Pa. It is made of No. 18 galvanized iron, 
and is designed for use in 10 to 12 feet 
lengths without the addition of intermediate 
purlins. A very similar bar is made of No. 
24 or No. 26 galvanized iron, and is con- 
sidered an improvement on the old construc- 
tion manufactured by many in the trade. A 
notable feature is the extension of the con- 





FIG. 2. 


densation gutters beyond the line of the 
glass rest, which prevents any leak from the 
condensation flowing toward the bar whet 
the roof lines are out of level. Two other 
cheaper forms of bars not illustrated, but 
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, which have been manufactured by the com- 
pany for some years, are intended only 
where a cheap bar is desired. 

In general the company carries three 
kinds of glass—rough, ribbed and wire—the 
selection in any special situation being left 

4 to the purchaser. The ribbed glass has an 

4 advantage in diffusing the light, and the 

i wire guards against the falling of pieces in 

2 the event of the glass becoming broken. 







This is particularly an advantage where 
fireproof construction is sought in that it 
helps to resist the advance of a fire through 
the skylight openings. 


Notable among the buildings or plants 


using the Irwin skylights, other than those 































FIG. 3. 







ilready mentioned, are the Westinghouse 
Electric & Manufacturing Company and the 
Westinghouse 





East 
in the first of which 125,242 feet 


Machine Company of 






Pittsburg, 






is used, and the second 75,000 square feet; 
the Lorain Steel Company, Johnstown, Pa., 
using a total of 6,348 square feet; the Colo- 
rado Fuel & Iron Company, Pueblo, Colo., 
having 50,000 square feet-of Irwin skylight; 

e Allis-Chalmers Co.’s West Allis Works, 
Wisconsin, 80,000 square feet; the Baltimore 
Railway Specialty Company, Corning, N. Y., 
3,967 square feet; the train shed of the P. & 
L. E. R. R., Pittsburg, Pa., 54,000 square 
eet, and the Baltimore & Ohio 













Railroad 
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roundhouse at Glenwood, Pa., having 6,606 
square feet of Irwin skylight. 
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THE POWER FOR DRIVING LOOMS. 


In connection with some tests to ascertain 
the power saved, if any, by the use of the 
‘Guaranteed Shuttle Check,” made by the M. 
F. Field Mfg. Co., Boston, Mass., some inter- 
esting data is brought out as to power re- 
quired to run narrow cotton looms. It also 
demonstrates what an important part the 
picking motion plays in the consumption of 
power and illustrates that the shuttle check 
has an important part in the matter. 

The inventor himself did not expect such 
an important saving, particularly as the room 
in which the test was made was one in which 
the conditions were much above the average 
The looms were running easily; they wer: 
equipped with a check of good reputation; 
the binders had light tension and the work 
was going well. 

The reason for the saving, as explained 
by Mr. Field, is because with this form of 
check there is no back pressure on the 
picker stick so that when the stick is driven 
back by the shuttle the loom runs with less 
binder tension. The 
follow: 


reports of the tests 









WILLIAM L. PUFFER, CONSULTING ELECTRICAI 





& ILLUMINATING EXPERT AND ENGINEER, 






307 EQUITABLE BUILDING. 
March 2, 1907 
M. F. Field Mfg. Co., Mfrs., Guaranteed Shuttk 

Check, Boston, Mass. 

Gentlemen: At your request, I have made three 
tests of the average amount of power required 
drive a 100 h. p. 550-volt three-phase motor 
one of the weave rooms of the Boston Mfg. Co.’ 
plant at Waltham. This motor is used to supp 
power to line shafting from which 168 narrow 
looms were driven at the time of the tests. 

When the first test was made the looms wer: 
equipped with the spiral spring check. When the 
second and third tests were made the looms wer: 
equipped with your “Guaranteed” shuttle check 
In other respects the conditions were the same 
during each test. 

The electrical horse power taken by the motor 
was measured by instruments specially standard- 
ized for the test. A test lasted for an hour, during 
which time the average power readings were taken 
at intervals of five (5) minutes, and representa 
tives of the Boston Mfg. Co. and yourself noted 
the number of looms not running. A friction test 








































showed that it required 23 h. p. to run the motor 
shafts and belts 
The second and third tests, when the looms 
were equipped with your “Guaranteed” shuttle 
check, showed a saving of 18 per cent. in the 
power delivered to the looms. 
Respectfully submitted, 
Wm. L. Puffer 
THE BOSTON MANUFACTURING COMPANY. 
Waltham, Mass., March 12, 1907. 
M. F. Field Mfg. Co., Boston, Mass. 
Gentlemen: Mr. Wm. L. Puffer’s report as to 
the three tests made in our weave room No. 4, at 
your expense, shows the average amount of power 





to drive a 100 h. p. 550-volt three phase motor 
used to supply power to line shafting from which 
168 narrow looms were driven at the time of the 
tests, of which 144 were 36 inch Pettee looms and 
24 40-inch Whitin | 7o-shade 
work, using cop and bi 

When the first test Ss were 
equipped with the spiral hen the 
second and third tests eck had 
eer iken d the d with 
your Gu é } <r Te 
pects, t liti g each 
e the ( rte the 

erage numb ms not running. 

4 rding t Mr. Puffer’s report, the second 
nd third tests show a saving 1n power over the 
Kock teat of 19 wm 

Also, at your request, we kept an accurate ac- 
‘ount for one week of filling waste made in the 
an weave 1 m when the looms were equipped 
with the spiral spring check and for the same time 
vhen the same loanme were equipped with the 
G ed” shuttle check d the result shows 

Q heck of 24 pr 
n 
laced on our S 
trial me two years a have been running ever 
since, requiring no repairs, and seem to be in 
good condition now 

You may charge us for 168 sets sent on trial, 

eat at ws uip our Draper looms 
Yours very truly, 


Wm. H. Rankin, Agt 
(a 
In Damascus there are about 5,000 hand 
looms used in the manufacture of textile 
fabrics. 


In the 85 cotton varn mills of Japan it is 
estimated there are employed 14,369 men at 
an average of 18 cents a day, and 61,462 
women at an average of II cents a day. 


According to the Department of Com- 
merce and Labor, the imports of cotton 
manufactures into the United States in 1906 
aggregated 69 millions of dollars in value, 
being more than 50 per cent. in excess of 
the value of the cotton manufactures ex- 
ported. 
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FINISHING KNIT GOODS. 


An apparatus for applying a spray of hot 
water to knit goods has recently been 
brought out in Germany and is shown in the 
illustration. It is claimed that a spray of 
very hot water gives the goods a very desir- 
able handle. It is also claimed that the 
effect of the hot water is to shrink the fabric 
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in a way that is not otherwise possible 
This increases the elasticity of the fabric and 
also improves the appearance. 

The apparatus is designed to obtain as 
hot a spray as possible. The hot water 
passes through the perforated pipes, a and 
b, to the goods, being supplied by a pipe, c 
leading from the hot water tank. Inside th: 
pipes, a and b, are inserted steam pipes, 
and e, which are supplied with steam by th 
pipe, 1. The steam is thus introduced insid 
the pipes, a and b, raising the temperature o 
the water at the moment it is blown on th 
goods.—Oesterreichs Wollen und Leine: 
Industrie. 
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THE KNIT GOODS SITUATION. 





KNIT UNDERWEAR. 


The control of the situation in the knit un- 
derwear end is entirely in the hands of the 
manufacturer, and while this is not a new 
condition of affairs, it is being brought more 
forcibly to the attention of all by the eager- 
ness displayed by buyers for goods both for 
immediate and future deliveries. 

At present there is a steady demand for 
summer underwear of nearly every descrip- 
tion and this demand manufacturers are un- 
able to supply. It is more acute in finer lines 
of ladies’ lisle and mercerized goods, due to 
the difficulty in getting these fine yarns, and 
also in the lines of straight ribbed vests 
trimmed with imported laces and edgings, 
due to the extreme scarcity of all of this class 
of goods in the lace centres of Europe. 

There is also a decided scarcity of low- 
priced straight ribbed vests, and while it was 
possible to buy full taped garments at 55 to 
57 1/2 cents at the opening of the season, it 
is a very difficult matter today to find any- 
thing under 75 cents per dozen. 

Men’s balbriggans are also very scarce in 
lines to retail at 25 and 50 cents. The entire 
production of this class of merchandise 
seems to have been sold up very early and 
it is a very difficult matter to get deliveries 
now and a practical impossibility to place 
new orders. 

Nainsook goods for men have been sold 
largely and now that delivery dates are at 
hand it is found that several makers have 
overestimated their capacity and the demand 
far exceeds the supply. Mesh and open 
vork goods for men have not sold so well 
as in former seasons, and we learn that some 
buyers are not taking up their optional pur- 
chases as freely as was anticipated. The 
Fuld & Hatch Knitting Co. are showing a 
new line of open work shirts and drawers 

ade in ribbed fabric on a new Scott & 
Williams machine. These are being shown 





KNITTING DEPARTMENT. 


For Knitting [lill Machinery, Equipment and Supplies, see pages 236 to 253. 
Also Buyers’ Index. 





in a wide range of mercerized and lisle fab- 
rics in very handsome effects. 

Bleached lisles and cottons for men are in 
good demand and these fabrics have sold 
very largely in the sleeveless and short sleeve 
shirts and knee length drawers. 

The severe weather since January first has 
had the effect of cleaning up stocks of heavy 
weight goods very thoroughly, and there is 
no longer heard the talk of big stocks being 
carried over for next season. Jobbers are 
duplicating fall lines to some extent, but ap- 
parently not enough to cause manufacturers 
to get the prices for duplicates that seem to 
be warranted. For instance, there are some 
manufacturers who are still open for a small 
amount of business on men’s ribbed goods 
at $3.75, but the raw material conditions war- 
rant them in asking at least $3.87 1/2 for 12- 
pound goods, and if this advance were per- 
sisted in it would have a good effect gener- 
ally. 

Robert MacKinnon & Co. have just put 
out a new men’s ribbed garment weighing 11 
pounds on size 40 in blue, tan, silver and 
ecru at $3.25 net, which jobbers are supplvy- 
ing themselves with quite freely. This con- 
cern announce their intention of getting 
away from making ladies’ carded yarn 25 
cent goods, if they can get business enough 
to take up their production on other lines. 

It is said that an advance of 5 cents per 
dozen is being asked on ladies’ 6-pound 
goods, but it is certain that there are some 
manufacturers still willing to take business 
on a basis of $2.0c, although if the present 
price of raw material is taken into considera- 
tion, $2.10 would be nearer correct. 

An unfortunate occurrence in the knit un- 
derwear trade during the last month was the 
failure of the Mohawk Valley Knitting Mills. 
This was said to be due to the fact that about 
$20,000 worth of goods were returned on ac- 
count of being tendered in the bleaching, yet 
recent developments would indicate that this 
alone was not responsible for the condition 
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of affairs in which the receivers have found 
matters. There is no questioning the fact 
that manufacturers are, as a rule, working on 
too close a margin, but in the writer’s judg- 
ment the manufacturers themselves are alto- 
gether to blame. The trouble with a number 
of them is that they endeavor to sell up a 
year’s production in too short a time and 
they do not seem to realize that the supply 
of popular priced underwear is not equal to 
the demand and that after the selling season 
is over, they might better be able to say that 
they had sold their production at a fair profit, 
rather than be able to beast that they had 


sold the production tn ten days. 
I : 


HOSIERY. 

Duplicating of spring lines is usually ac 
tive at this time of the vear, but this season 
there is no duplicate business to speak of, 
and in fact, manufecturers could not take 
care of it if it were offered. It now looks as 
if buyers had placed orders for their entire 
needs early and are being kept busy deliver- 
ing the goods that were bought last May and 
June. 

A slight improvement is noted in deliveries 
during the last month and while during Jan- 
uary and February they were from five to six 
weeks behind, this has been reduced so that 
on the average deliveries are only from three 
to four weeks behind at the present time. 

[t has just conic to the writer’s attention 
that one manufacturer took orders last July 
for a line of goods: the jobbers gave their 
samples to their travelers to sell for Feb- 
ruary delivery and it now develops that the 
mill in which these goods were to have been 
made is not as yet complete and will not be 
in time for delivering the goods for this sea 


son’s busines This is certainly not good 
treatment for a manufacturer to give the 
trade, as he should have given the buyers an 
opportunity to provide the goods elsewhere 
long ago. 

Considerable business for spring, 1908, has 
already been placed, particularly on fine 
gauge goods and domestic fashioned lines 
This is an earlier date than usual, but buy- 
ers who have been handicapped by the poor 
deliveries of the last year, seem not only 
willing but anxious to place large orders 
thus early for another season. So far the 


lines shown indicate an advance of about 
I/2 to Io per cent. 

So eager have been the buyers to operate 
on fine gauge goods that some manufactur- 
ers of the coarser gauges have noted the 
eagerness and have begun to ask for busi- 
ness on their lines, but if warranted prices 


are to be obtained we would suggest that it 


o 
would be well for these manufacturers to 
wait until buyers show more of a disposition 
to operate on the lower end of the line than 
they do at present. This class of goods was 


4 


sold last week at 2 1/2 to 5 cents below war- 
ranted prices: namely, 1 Ib. 14, 160-needle at 
80 cents; I lb. 4, 160-needle half hose at 
67 1/2 cents and 1 lb. 2, 144-needle at 65 
cents. 

It is too early yet to predict colors and 
styles for 1908 with any degree of certainty, 
but it begins now te look as if white would 
be good again and that there will be an in- 
creased demand for tans. 

In men’s goods the call is for greys, tans 
and blues in solid colors with a few whites 
with embroidered dots and side clocking. 


CHEMNITZ REPORT. 

Since my last report the situation of the 
hosiery and glove markets has not changed 
much. All mills are filled up with orders for 
many months to come and prices have gone 
up still more. Wages are again higher than 
a month ago and yarns are going up in price 
from week to week, while the price of cot- 
ton has not the slightest effect on them, 
whether it may be up or down. Lisles are 
very scarce and many manufacturers have to 
delay orders for fine gauge hose, simply be- 
cause they cannot get the material from the 


spinners. A good part of these fine lisles 


used are English products and those mills 
cannot nearly supply the demand. 

Split foot hose are as scarce as ever, and 
in 25-cent styles nothing can be bought for 
any reasonable time of delivery. 

In lace hose at M8.80, stock offers were 
made in the market lately which show that 
the orders placed by the Chemnitz houses on 
speculation have not found customers. In 
goods at M6.60, so far nothing is offered yet. 
and while some buyers claim that this pric« 
will not come this season, others again are 
of the opinion that before long boots and 
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asy all-over patterns may be had for that 
limit. 

In fancies, embroidered styles are still the 
leading article, but polka dots have been 
bought to be delivered as soon as possible, 
especially in styles to retail for 50 cents and 
over. 

In gloves the market is in very bad shape. 
[he manufacturers do not have nearly the 
production they figured on as they cannot 
get hands enough to sew up the goods, 
owing to the fact that the women and girls 
who used to do that kind of work find easier 
and better paving work in other industries. 
Makers of gloves are, therefore, having con- 
siderable loss on interests as they have a 
creat many half finished goods in the house 
which they cannot ship. 

In golf gloves, cancels have lately been 
received from New York importers, but as 
nost of these goods are ready by this time 
they will have to take them all, unless the 
maker happens to need the class of goods for 
some other market. 

In long silk and lisle gloves, repeat orders 
have been placed again by American firms 
for delivery in June and July, so it looks as 
if these were going to last the whole year. 

In cashmerette gloves for next fall, the 
market is nearly sold up and for delivery be- 
fore August very little is to be had. Cash- 
mere gloves have been bought only a very 
little, but silk lined cotton gloves are selling 
first class for next season. 

a ee ae 
THE 1907 DIRECTORY OF THE KNIT- 
TING TRADE. 





The 25th annual edition of the American 
Directory of the Knitting Trade in the 
United States and Canada, complied by the 
lextile World Record, has been published. 
(his is the “red covered book,” which has 
so long been a feature of the knitting trade. 
(he edition this year contains in addition to 
its usual features a carefully classified index 
of manufacturers arranged according to the 
kind of goods made. Full description of con- 
‘nts will be found in the Book Review de- 
partment on another page. Price of the 
book is $1.00, and may be had from Lord & 
Nagle Company’s offices in Boston, Phila- 
delphia, New York or Chicago. 


+ 
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THE NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF 
HOSIERY MANUFACTURERS. 





The annual convention and exhibition of 
the National Association of Hosiery Manu- 
facturers to be held in Philadelphia, May 13 
and 18, promises to be of special interest. 
The meetings will be held at the Continental 
Hotel. 

From the program of the proceedings, 
which follows, it will be seen that the enter- 
tainment feature has been eliminated as 
much as possible from the convention, the 
plan being to have all the meetings execu- 
tive, to which only hosiery manufacturers 
shall be admitted. It is the intention to 
make the exhibition hall specially attractive 
that it may be used as a social meeting place 
by the members when they are not in at- 
tendance at the business meetings. 


Morning Session, Monday, May 13th, 1907. 

Executive Session, to which only the hosiery 
manufacturers are invitedthose who are mem 
bers, as well as those who have not joined the 
National Association of Hosiery Manufacturers 
Meeting called to order promptly at Io a. m. in 
Convention Hall of the Continental Hotel. Read- 
ing of Minutes of 1906 Convention; Annual Report 
of the President; Report of Secretary-Treasurer; 
Report of Transportation Committee; Report of 
Membership Committee; Report of Grievance 
Committee; Report of Press Committee; Report 
of Legislation Committee; Report of Statistics 
Committee; Report of Executive Committee, read 
by J. H. McPhail, Nashville, Tenn.; Appointment 
of Special Committees; Communications; Miscel- 
laneous Business; Discussion of Executive Com 
mittee’s Report—each speaker limited to five 
minutes 

Afternoon Session, Monday. 

Executive Session, to which only the hosiery 
manufacturers are admitted. Continental Hotel: 
Sub-Meeting of Manufacturers of 
Children’s Ribbed Hosiery, P. C. Withers, Chair- 
man; 3, General Meeting in Convention Hall, Roll 
Call, Report of Cost Accounting Committee, J. H. 
McPhail, Chairman; Address, “Cost Accounting,”’ 
Representative of the American Cost Accounting 
Co., New York City; Open Discussion, each 
speaker limited to five minutes; Opening of Ques- 


1.20, Parlor C, 


tion Box, General Discussion on questions sub- 
mitted; 5.30, Parlor C, Sub-Meeting of Manufac- 
turers of Men’s Half Hose up to 176 Needle, Har- 
old Lamb, Chairman. 
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Morning Session, Tuesday, May 14th. 

Executive Session, to which only Hosiery Manu- 
facturers are admitted. Convention Hall, Conti- 
nental Hotel. Meeting called to order promptly 
at 10 o’clock. Open Discussion on the following 
subjects: Cancellations by the Jobber and Manu- 
Freight and Cartage, Special Labels, 
Bands, Boxes and Stamps; Communications; Mis- 


‘ellaneous Business; Opening of Question Box, 


facturer, 


General Discussion. 


Afternoon Session, Tuesday. 
Executive Session, to which only Hosiery Manu- 
Continental Hotel: 1.30, 
Parlor c. Sub- Meeting of 
Women’s Flat Seamless Hose, 


facturers are admitted. 
Manufacturers of 
Julian Carr, Chair- 
nvention Hall, Open 
following subjects: Expressage 
Delivery of Net 
Weight of Yarns, Interchange of Credit Informa- 


man; 3, General Meeting, C 
Discussion on the 


on Jobbers’ Road Samples, 


tion, Details of Proposed Collection Department; 
Opening of Question B General Discussion; 
5.30, Parlor C, Sub-Meeting of Manufacturers of 
200 needle and over Seamless Half Hose and Full 


Fashioned all kinds 


Hosie1 


Morning Ses Wednesday, May 15th, Con- 


vention Hall, Continental Hotel. 
Executive Session, to which only Hosiery Manu- 
facturers are admitted. Meeting called to order 
promptly at ro o’clock; Reports from Special Com- 


ts from Chairman of Sub-Meet- 
ing Miscellaneous Business; Discussion. 


mittees; Repo: 


Wednesday 


Executive Session, to which only Hosiery Man- 





ufacturers are admitted, Continental Hotel. Meet- 
ing called to order promptly at 3 o’clock. Reports 
f Special Committees; New Business; Resolu- 


ns; Election of Officers; Appointment of Com- 
Business; Selection of 
Next Meeting; Adjournment. 


mittees; Miscellaneous 


Dates for 

The exhibition in connection with the con- 
vention will be held in the building at the 
corner of 8th and Chestnut Streets, and will 
be open from g a. m. to Io p. m. during the 
entire week of the convention. 

The exhibition features are being very fully 
worked out and promise to be of much in- 
terest. 

Intending exhibitors and all others inter- 
ested should at once communicate with C. 
B. Carter, secretary-treasurer of the Associa- 
tion, Room 439, Drexel Bldg., for further 
details of the exhibition. 

The following partial list of exhibitors in- 
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dicates the support the Association is receiv- 
ing in this respect: 


Jacob K. Altemus Machinery Co., 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
... Ft. Wayne, Ind 
. Philadelphia, Pa. 
. Westfield, Mass. 
New York, N. Y. 


American Pulley Co 
S. F. Bowser & Co 
Dennison Mfg. Co. 
Foster Machine Co. 
Geisenheimer & Co. .... 
E. F. Houghton & Co Philadelphia, Pa. 
E. Jenckes Mfg. Co. ............ Pawtucket, R. I. 
UO REO TO. oo sinccescs ones. New York, N. Y 
Manufacturers’ Supplies Co. .... Philadelphia, Pa 
National Automatic Knitter Co, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Nevershrink Process (Chas. E. Heyer), 
Philadelphia, Pa 
Philadelphia Drying Machine Co., The, 
Philadelphia, Pa 
Roessler & Hasslacher Chemical Co., The, 
New York, N. Y 
New York, N. Y 
Philadelphia, Pa 
Philadelphia, Pa 
Philadelphia, Pa 
Philadelphia, Pa 
Philadelphia, Pa 


Salvador Transfer Co 
Smith, Drum & Co. 
Wm. Steele & Sons Co. 
Wilfred Wells 
6 ake Oa Oe 
Paxton & O'Neill .. 
Lore Ge Tee Cok 6 oc kancvieceucs Boston, Mass 
Boss Knitting Machine Co. cooes Reading, Pa 
American Textile Machinery Co., Philadelphia, Pa 
A. Klipstein & Co. ; New York, N. Y 
[he Wilkins Transfer Co. ..... New York, N. Y 
Robert A. Wright .............. Philadelphia, Pa 
O. & P. Rothe Mfg. & Supply Co., The, 
Norristown, Pa 

John W. Hepworth & Co. ...... Philadelphia, Pa 
Mayo Knitting Machine & Needle Co., 

Franklin Falls, N. H 
Wildman Mfg. Co. ............. Norristown, Pa 
Vacuum Dyeing Machine Co., Chattanooga, Tenn 
Wm. H. Vanderherchen ........ Philadelphia, Pa 
Standard Machine Co. Philadelphia, Pa 
Harding & Fancourt Philadelphia, 
Hemphill Mfg. Co Pawtucket, R 


——__—_——_—_@——- 


In 1906 the United Kingdom imported raw 
cotton to the value of $273,133,900, as co! 
pared with $254,863,100 in 1905. 


The value of the exports of cotton and 
cotton products from the United States has 
increased from $264,068,235 in 1896, to $480 
304,681 in 1906. 


The value of the cotton cloths export: 
during 1906 was 32 1/4 million dollars, 
which a little over one-half million dollars 
worth went to Europe; 16 3/4 millions 
China; 5 millions to other countries of Asi: 
including Japan, India, Hongkong, and tl 
Philippines, 3 millions to the West Indi 
1 1/2 millions to Central America, and mo: 
than three-quarters of a million to Canad 
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A NEW FLAT RIB TOP MACHINE. 


fhe accompanying illustration shows a 


new type of flat rib top machine for the 
manufacture of ribbed tops for full fashioned 
hosiery and ribbed cuffs for underwear. 
has been in successful use by German and 


It 


nch manufacturers for several years and 


is now being introduced in this country. 


Che builder of the machine is Karl Lieber- 


knecht of Oberlungwitz, Saxony, who is rep- 


‘esented in this country by E. 
350 Broadway, New York City. 


QO. Spindler, 


A FLAT RIB TOP 


built 
has 


The machine is on an improved 


important 
Some of the 
advantages claimed for it are as follows: 


and 
points of novelty and merit. 


Cotton system some 


Che high speed at which it can be run, 
said to be about 4o per cent. faster than has 
been the practice. This is accomplished by 
a new principle of dividing and pressing-off 

n which the machine constructed, 
whereby the movements of the parts forming 


is 


he loops are considerably shortened, result- 


z in an increase of production of 40 per 


147 
cent. The production of a 12-section 30- 
gauge machine is stated to be 350 dozen half 
hose tops per week. 

It is claimed that periect work is produced 
at a speed of 42 minute 
It further pro- 


duces a very elastic fabric, plaiting work, six 


courses per on 


30 gauge on tender yarn. 
colored striping, and is also built with appa- 
ratus for jacquard patterns. 

The machine is fully automatic and there- | 


to 


fore is easy operate. Because of the 


principle on which it is constructed it is pos- 


KNITTING MACHINE. 


knit of 


to a wide of numbers 
yarn without injuring the elasticity. 
Another important feature is the draw- 
thread attachment, whereby the tops can be 
separated by pulling out a dividing thread, 
thus making cutting unnec 


sible range 


ry. 

\lthough the machine is built on a new 
principle, very different 
from other types, 


in many respects 
we informed it has 
passed the experimental stage and has the 
indorsement of leading European manufac- 


turers. The that 


are 


agent states \merican 
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manufacturers may be assured that the 
claims he makes for the merits of the ma- 
chine will prove to be facts. 

Mr. Lieberknecht ranks among the lead- 
ing builders of Cotton machines for the 
manufacture of full fashioned hosiery and 
underwear, which he builds with any attach- 
ments desired, as split, plaiting, lace, strip- 
ing, widening attachment for underwear, etc. 

He is one of the oldest builders of this 
class of machinery abroad, having continu- 
ally and carefully studied the wants of the 
manufacturers, and is located in the heart of 
the district, where the highest grade of mer- 
chandise of the Chemnitz market is manu- 
factured. 

His American representative will be 
pleased to give any information to anyone 
interested. 


———— 


What to Make. 


Editor Textile World Record: 


We are making knitted mittens and gloves suc- 


cessfully and have a good plant and good opera- 
tives. We are considering the advisability of add- 
ing some other line which could be handled in 


conjunction with our present one. What would 

you advise? Carlisle (832). 
We do not often answer questions of this kind 

because so many elements enter into it that advice 


could not be intelligently given without a full 
knowledge of the conditions. For instance, the 
labor question is a very serious problem. Each 


locality has different conditions and in choosing a 
new line of work it is important that the machin- 
ery and product should fit the knowledge the pres- 
ent operatives have. 

Ladies’ vests for golfing, men’s golf jackets and 
coats, toques, caps, cardigans, etc., are lines that 
could be taken up by a manufacturer of yarn gloves 


and mittens as the same kind 


yf yarn can be used 
for these different articles and the latest types 
of machinery can be changed from one kind of 
work to another with good results. On the other 
hand to add the manufacture of seamless hosiery 
or plain or ribbed underwear would require an 
entirely different set of machines, different yarn, 
and different training on the part of the help and 
probably a new superintendent or foreman specially 
familiar with the new work. 

The present indications show that there is to 
be a large demand for good grade articles of the 
kinds mentioned above, in the finer gauges and of 
good quality yarns in the plain colors. Ladies’ 
golf jackets, and men’s coats and vests have found 
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a ready market and most of the manufacturers’ 
output for 1907 is sold. The manufacturer intend- 
ing to go into this business for 1908 should order 
his machinery at once, as dealers require from 
four to eight months whether the machinery is 
domestic or imported. 


—_—___4—__________ 


Needles and Yarn for Cheap Hosiery. 





Editor Textile World Record: 

What number of needle machines and what size 
of yarn are generally used for making men’s half 
hose and women’s hose that retail at 15 cents a 
pair and two pairs for 25 cents? ; 


Merton (850.) 


The following list shows the ordinary range of 
yarn counts and needles for women’s hosiery of 
the quality named: 

Ios and 12s cotton yarn on 152-needle machines 

I2s, 138 Or 14s om 176-needle machines. 

14s and 16s on 184-needle machines. 

18s and 20s on 200-needle machines. 

The different sizes of yarn used would give dif- 
ferent weights per dozen. 

For men’s half hose: 

5s or 6s cotton yarn on 128-needle machines. 

8s or 10s on 148-needle machines. 

12s and 14s on 176 needle machines. 

18s or 20s on 200 needle machines. 

———————— 


Fleecing Hosiery. 





Editor Textile World Record: 

Can you give us details regarding the best 
method of fleecing hosiery? Watertown (811). 

Hosiery may be fleeced on boards or without 
boards; before dyeing or after dyeing. I prefer 
fleecing after dyeing as the fleece is much 
smoother and gives the goods a more lofty feel. 
The dyeing must be done with direct black, sul- 
phur black, or developed black, as oxidized black 
tenders the goods and makes it impossible to get 
a good fleece on them. 

The best way is to have two machines, one fine 
and one ordinary. The fine machine is to start 
the nap and it will be found that this saves quite 
a number of seconds, as the coarser machine is 
liable to break the thread before it starts the nap 
well. The goods must be run through each ma- 
chine several times, or until the fleece required is 
obtained. 

There are a number of up-to-date machines that 
have several sets of fleecing rolls through which 
the goods are fleeced with one or two runs. 

The goods are dyed wrong side out, put in a 
dryer and dried. A raw stock dryer may be used 
for this purpose, or a rough board. The latter is 
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better as the goods are in better condition for the 
napping. Sometimes they are fleeced while wet, 
but this is hard on the machines and also makes 
more seconds and menders. H. W. Crowe. 


It is hard to give directions for fleecing stock- 
ings without knowing the grade. For men’s and 
women’s medium grades the stockings should be 
dyed and dried wrong side out, care being taken 
in boarding not to stretch the welt. They are 
then brushed on a single garment brusher. The 


teeth of the brusher should be of a grade suited to 
the goods to be brushed. It is sometimes neces- 
sary to run the goods through twice or more on 
each side to get the required amount of nap. 

\ great deal is said about stockings flaring at 
the welt. There are two reasons for this. One is 
that the welt may be too slack, and the other is 


careless handling while turning. A device made, 


as shown in the illustration, of a piece of board 


three-quarters of an inch thick and two inches 
wide, and long enough to take the length of a full 
fashioned stocking may be used to advantage. In 
the end of the stick is a spring. In turning the 
goods the turner takes the stocking by the welt 
and pulls it down over the stick, at the same time 
pushing the toe of the stocking between the jaws 
of the spring, which hold it fast until it is pulled 


off. Wabash. 
a 2 
Canada, Ontario, London. It is reported that 
the Way Muffler Co. has been incorporated with 
capital stock of $40,000 to manufacture woolen and 
knitted goods. C. M. Millar, P. M. Millman and 
A. McPherson are mentioned as interested. 


KNITTING PATENTS. 


KNITTED FABRIC. 846,353. Robert W. Scott, 
Leeds Point, N. J., assignor of one-half to L. 
N. D. Williams, Ogontz, Pa. 

KNITTED FABRIC. Ribbed. 846,420. Robert 
W. Scott, Leeds Point, N. J., assignor of one- 
half to L. N. D. Williams, Ogontz, Pa. 

KNITTED FABRIC. Ribbed. 846,428. Robert 
W. Scott, Leeds Point, N. J., assignor of one- 
half to L .D. N. Williams, Ogontz, Pa. 

KNITTING MACHINE. 847,243. Joseph J. 
Curry, Philadelphia, Pa. 

KNITTING MACHINE. Open Work. 846,430. 
Robert W. Scott, Leeds Point, N. J., assignor 
of one-half to L. N. D. Williams, Ogontz, Pa. 

KNITTING MACHINE. Open Work. 846,431. 
Robert W. Scott, Leeds Point, N. J., assignor 
of one-half to L. N. D. Williams, Ogontz, Pa. 

KNITTING MACHINE. 839,200. Frederick C. 
Rehm, Detroit, Mich. 

KNITTING MACHINE. 840,828. Frank A. 
Demers, St. Hyacinthe, Quebec, Canada. 
KNITTING MACHINE NEEDLE. — 841,678. 
William S. Elder, Philadelphia, Pa., assignor 

to Julius Hirsh, Philadelphia, Pa. 

STOCKING. 840,629. Albert F. A. King, Wash- 
ington, D. C. 


— - 


KNITTING MILL NEWS. 


New Mills. 


*Georgia, Rockmart. The Rockmart Hosiery 
Mills are ready to start operations. This mill will 
be equipped with dyeing and finishing plant. 


New Jersey, New Brunswick. The International 
Stocking Co. is the name of a new concern with 
a capital of $150,000 and John Wyckoff Mettler, 
president and C. S. Van Winkle, treasurer, lo- 
cated in this town. They manufacture men’s half 
hose and use cotton and mercerized yarns up to 
80/2; sell direct. 


*New York, Frankfort. We have been advised 
regarding the Frankfort Textile Company that 
nothing further has been done than incorporating. 
The company will manufacture men’s, women’s 
and children’s underwear. New York City office is 
at 350 Broadway. 


*New York, Perry. The Tempest Knitting Co 
has been incorporated with capital stock of $75,000 
and will start work on construction of new build- 
ing April 1st. They will make men’s and boys’ 
balbriggan underwear, with equipment of 20 knit- 
ting and 60 sewing machines. Will also operate 
dye house. Expect to start operations within 
three or four months, selling product direct. The 
officers have not yet been elected. Among the 
directors are D. M. Tempest, J. E. Cole, J. N. 
Wyckoff and C. F. Holcombe. 


*Pennsylvania, Phoenixville. The Phoenix 
Knitting Co. has been incorporated with capital 
stock of $5,100. S. W. Deininger is president of 
the company; Charles Klenk, treasurer and Robert 
E. Boyle, superintendent. 
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*Pennsylvania, Reading. The Gehris Herbine 
Company has been incorporated with capital stock 
of $10,000 for making men’s fine seamless hosiery. 
Plant is equipped with 50 knitting machines. Chas. 
W. Herbine is president and superintendent; L. 
Howard Gehris, treasurer. Product is sold direct. 
Pennsylvania, York. The Elk Hosiery Co. has 
started operations making ladies’ Egyptian lisle 
hose. This company is capitalized at $6,000. Max 
Tewel is president; Louis Winer, treasurer, and 
William Buck, superintendent. Plant is equipped 
with 16 knitting machines and run by electricity. 





Enlargements and Improvements. 

*Alabama, Huntsville. We have been advised 
by the Rowe Knitting Company that they are only 
installing 4 spinning frames in their present plant. 

*C 





onnecticut, Addition. Work has been started 
on an addition, 28 by 34 feet, one story, to No. 1 
mill of the Glastonbury Knitting Co.’s plant, for 
engine room. 





Connecticut, Winsted. Contract has been let 
r the erection of an addition, 45 by 65 feet, for 
rehouse for the Winsted Hosiery Co. 

Kentucky, Paducah. The Aycock Hosiery Mills 


are to a dyeing ¢ 


ment to their tnill 

Massachusetts, Chicopee Falls. The Taylor, 
Bramley Company has purchased additional land 
upon which in addition will be built for bleaching 
purposes 

Massachusetts, Clinton Emil A. Palnert has 
entered into partnership with Henry Dio in the 


epartment and box depart- 





t 
on Hosiery Co. The plant is to be enlarged. 
prop installing a dyeing and finishing 
plant als¢ 
*Micl Port Huron. Machinery is being in- 





Fead Knitting Work 


*New York, Averill Park. Contracts have been 
let for construction of new buildings for the Faith 
Knitting Co., replacing plant destroyed by fire. 
The new mill will be 260 bv 60 feet, two stories. 


*New York, Cohoes. It is reported that Fuld & 
Hatch, Albany, have decided to locate their new 
yarn mill at this place 

New York, Oneida. The Oneida Hosiery Com- 
pany has increased the capital stock to $100,000. 
This company operates branch mills at Oneida, 
Waterville and Philadelphia 


North Carolina, Burlington. The Daisy Ho- 
siery Mills are installing 18 new knitting machines 
in the plant. 

*North Carolina, Raleigh. The Martin Hosiery 
Mills will start work early this summer on new 
building in which a dye plant will be installed. 


Pennsylvania, Honesdale. The American Knit- 
ting Company will erect a new building, 98 by 35 
feet, one story 

*Pennsylvania, Honesdale. The American Knit- 
ting Company advises us that they do not contem- 
plate erecting a new building, but that they have 
purchased a building 100 by 33 feet, two stories, 
brick. They will utilize the entire building and 
will take possession May Ist. 












Pennsylvania, Honesdale. The United States 
Knitting Company is to utilize the third floor of 
their factory to throwing silk and spinning on con- 
tract work. 


Pennsylvania, Mohnton. The Gem Hosiery 
Company has recently installed a dyeing plant. 
They are doing considerable work for the trade in 
the vicinity. 

Pennsylvania, Philadelphia. The Kent Knitting 
Mills, formerly located at 2600 North 6th St., have 
removed their plant and are now in operation at 
2726 Mutter St., where they are turning out ladies’ 
and men’s cotton and lisle hose and half hose on 
70 knitters, 4 ribbers and 5 loopers. Sell the prod 
uct direct. They buy cotton yarns from 18s up. 


Pennsylvania, Reading. E. H. & A. C. Lance 
are removing their plant to new quarters in the 
old Prospect Dye Works Building. 


*Pennsylvania, Reading. A. W. Wolfinger & 
Co. have awarded contract for erection of a new 
mill, 45 by 80 feet, three stories, brick. The lat- 
est improved machinery will be installed. 


*Pennsylvania, Wilkesbarre. The Wilkesbarre 
Knitting Mills Co. advise us that they are 
removing the oxidizing and skein dyeing, coning 
and finishing departments from Lee Park to the 
main mill at Newtown, for purpose of consolidat- 
ing machinery for economical management. They 
also expect to increase the production. 


Rhode Island, Pawtucket. The Lebanon Mill 
Company is to build a large addition to the plant. 


Tennessee, Johnson City. The Unaka Knitting 
Mills are reported to increase the number of the 
machines in the plant. They also propose building 
a dyeing plant. 


*Virginia, Roanoke. Roanoke Knitting Mills, 
Inc., are busy and making rapid strides in all of 
the departments. They have changed their motive 
power from steam to electric by installing a 30 h. 
p. motor. This company is establishing branch 
plants in the following places: Luray, Pulaski. and 
Martinsville. They expect to have them in opera 
tion about Aug. Ist, ’07; each mill to be equipped 
with 50 knitting machines. This aggregation will 
be run under the personal supervision of Mr. E 
F. O’Brien, treasurer, agent and general manager. 


Virginia, Williamsburg. Arrangements have 
been made by the Williamsburg Knitting Mills for 
erection of an addition in which new spinning ma- 
chinery will be installed. 


Mills Starting Up. 


*Michigan, Port Huron. Operations have been 
started in John L. Fead & Sons’ new mill, recently 
completed. This mill is now equipped with 2 sets 
cards and 75 knitting machines for making yarns 
and woolen stripe mittens, half hose and lumber- 
men’s socks. Plant is also equipped with dye 
house. Goods are sold direct and through Max 
Mayer & Sons, New York. 


*New York, Warsaw. Operations are reported 
to be resumed in the Oatka Hosiery Mill, July rst, 
under name of the Brown Knitting Co. Under- 
wear will be made. Geo. A. Clarke of Amster- 








dam, will be manager. Plant will be started with 
output of 200 dozen daily. 


Pennsylvania, Harrisburg. Operations will 
start April ist in the Newville Knitting Co.’s 
branch mill at this place. 


Mills Shutting Down. 


New Jersey, New Brunswick. Alfred March & 
Co. who have been operating 14 knitters on 
cchildren’s full fashioned underwear of. silk, wool 
and merino, is no longer in business. Mr. March 


states that he does not know whether he will 
start up again or not. The machinery has been 
removed from the mill and stored away, the 


building now being used for other purposes. 


Facts and Gossip. 

Canada, P. Q., Lauzon. The Canadian Knitting 
Manufacturing Company has been reported organ- 
ized to operate a plant for manufacturing hosiery, 


toques, etc. J. R. Lacroix and J. S. Martel are 
mentioned as interested. 
Illinois, Rockford. The Windlund Knitting 


Company has been incorporated with capital stock 
of $150,000 for purpose of manufacturing knit fab- 
ri Frank L. Lindgren, John A. Rosenquist and 
Andrew W. Redin are mentioned as interested. 


Mississippi, Columbus. The Columbus Under- 
wear Co.’s plant has been sold for $35,000. This 
plant was closed owing to financial difficulties. It 
is stated that the Merchants & Farmers’ Bank, 
which bid in the property, will soon have the mill 
in operation. 


Missouri, St. Louis. John Noble, 4232 Folsom 
Ave., is thinking of starting a small knitting plant 
to knit floor mops. 


New Jersey, Vineland. The Levy Hosiery Mills 
has been purchased by the Ellis Hosiery Co. of 
Philadelphia. The machinery will_be increased. 
The present corporation of the Ellis Hosiery Co. 
(not inc.), has capital stock of $100,000. A. M. 
Ellis is buyer; M. Ellis, manager, and M. M. Rein- 
hardt, superintendent. They operate a plant of 250 
knitting machines, 40 looping machines and 20 em- 
broidering machines, making men’s, ladies’ and 
misses’ seamless and full fashioned hosiery. Sell 
direct and through agents. Main office is at 533 
Market St., Philadelphia. 


New York, Brooklyn. The Rodney Knitting 
Mills have been incorporated with capital stock of 


$12,000. Wm. Nugent and Geo. Schneider are in- 
terested. 
*New York, Cohoes. The Electric Knitting 


Company will continue in operation and the busi- 
ness will be extended. 


*New York, Cohoes. The Putnam Knitting 
Company is now equipped with 20 knitting, and 
25 sewing, machines. 


New York, Little Falls. The Gilbert Knitting 


Company has adopted the American Moistening Co. 
(Boston, Mass.) system of humidifiers. 


New York, Mohawk. R. E. Steele and John 
Wild have been appointed receivers of the Mo- 
hawk Valley Knitting Mills, Ltd. The receivers 
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have been authorized to borrow cash and continue 
the business. 


*Texas, Fort Worth. Owing to financial obli- 
gations, the Hudson Valley Mills, Kingston, N. Y., 
have been delayed in removing their plant and it 
is probable that the obligations may cause them 
to abandon the idea of locating at this place. 


Personals. 


John Maxwell, a pioneer knit goods manufac- 
turer of Philadelphia, celebrated his g2d birthday 
anniversary March 2d. 


L. J. Quinn has accepted the position as over- 
seer of knitting with the James J. Regan Mfg. 
Co., Rockville, Conn. He was formerly employed’ 
at the Quincy Knitting Mills, Quincy, Mass. 


Elsworth E. Smith has resigned his position at 
Yund, Kennedy & Yund Knitting Mills, Amster- 
dam, N. Y., to accept a position with Tompkins 
Bros., Troy, N. Y., and Wildman Mfg. Co., Nor- 
ristown, Pa., demonstrating their machines in 
Japan. 


Arthur J. Follett, for the past twenty-two years 
secretary of the Glenark Knitting Co., Woon- 
socket, R. I., has resigned. 


Trubee Burrows, for the past six years overseer 
of dyeing at the Glenark Knitting Mills, Woon- 
socket, R. I., has resigned 


Joseph Datagh, for the past seventeen years 
bookkeeper at the Glenark Knitting Mills, Woon- 
socket, R. I., has completed his duties with that 
company. 


Alman Gorshue, formerly with the Aiken Knit- 
ting Co., Philmont, N. Y., has accepted the posi- 
tion as boss knitter with the Williamsburg Knit- 
ting Mills, Williamsburg, Va. 


C. A. Rick has accepted the position as superin- 
tendent for the Ashland Knitting Mills, Ashland. 
Wis. He was formerly employed at Banning, Ga. 


Martin F. Kelly has accepted the position as 
overseer of carding for the Troy Knitting Co., 
Cohoes, N. Y. 

W. H. Rainey has resigned his position with 
the Gem Knitting Co. of St. Johnsville, N. Y., and 
accepted a position as manager of the Union Knit- 
ting Mills, Hudson, N. Y., succeeding Frank Hols- 
apple. 


Fred Fontaine has accepted the position as over- 
seer of carding at the Harder Mfg. Co., Valatie, 
N. Y. He was formerly employed at Cohoes, N. Y. 


George A. Clark, superintendent of the John K. 
Stewart & Sons Knitting Mills, Amsterdam, N. Y., 
resigns on May Ist, after holding this position sev- 
enteen years. He will take a financial interest in 
a knitting company at Warsaw, N. Y., and also act 
as superintendent. 


C. F. Turner, for the past two years superin- 
tendent of the H. L. Welch Hosiery Company, 
Waterville, Conn., has resigned his position and 
taken a similar one in Syracuse, N. Y. 


William J. Ferris, a foreman in the Glenark 
Knitting Mill, Woonsocket, R. I., for many years, 
has accepted a position as overseer in a similar 


vy 


concern at Troy, N. Y. 
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WATERPROOFING. 


From Oest. Wollenund Leinen Industrie 


There are different methods of water- 
proofing textile fabrics, chief and most use- 
ful of which is what is known as the “impreg- 
nation” method, by which is meant the treat- 
ment of the fabrics with liquids. This takes 
one or other of the following forms:- 

1. Natural _Impregnation.—Goods which 
after treatment retain their original color. 

2. Colored Impregnation.—In which the 
goods are first dyed and then treated. 

3. Double Impregnation.—In this the 
goods are first treated as in No. 1 and after- 
wards with fats and oils on special machines. 

4. Paraffine Impregnation—This term 
refers to all those processes in which paraf- 
fine is used. 

5. Copper or Metallic Impregnation.— 
Involves the use of metallic salts. 

6. Tannin-aluminium Impregnation.—In 
which the goods are treated first with tan- 
nins, then as No. 1. 

7. Rubber Impregnation—In carrying 
out this process rubber is used. 

8. Tar and Oil Impregnation. 

9. Fireproofing applies to those goods 
which are also treated with salts, etc., tend- 
ing to impart resistance to fire and flames. 

10. Antiseptic Impregnation—which is 
specially intended for goods to withstand 
dampness. 

The methods of impregnation referred to 
under I to 8 are applied to goods intended to 
afford protection against the influences of 
weather, such as dress stuffs, tent and mar- 
quee cloths, sheets and covers of all sorts 
for wagons, horses, ships, agricultural ob- 
jects and machines, and for use in mines, etc. 
With the exception of cloths intended for 
filter presses which must necessarily allow 
liquids to pass through, goods for most pur- 
poses can be made both waterproof, anti- 
septic, and comparatively fireproof. 

In the production of waterproofed goods 
generally, there is now not as much expense 


incurred as formerly owing to the refusal of 
consumers to pay the high price necessarily 
demanded for the best goods. The amount 
of care taken and the extent of the treat- 
ment, besides being governed by this factor, 
depends also upon the quality of the goods 
and the specific purpose for which they are 
ultimately intended. 

Of the methods enumerated the one find- 
ing most application is that named first, and 
termed “natural impregnation.” It consists 
of precipitating on the fabric an insoluble 
compound of aluminium and fatty acids. To 





this end the fabric is first mordanted with a 
solution of aluminium acetate, then dried 
and subsequently soaped and dried, in many 
instances these operations being repeated 
Hitherto the treatment of the goods with the 
aluminium acetate has been generally done 
by steeping in a cold solution in large vats 
for a period extending from 3 to 24 hours. 
This method requiring much room and time, 
special machines are now used for the pur- 
pose. Jaeger’s machine, illustrated in Fig. 
I, is particularly useful. The goods pass 
through box 3 containing a hot solution of 
aluminium acetate, then through squeezing 
rollers, 4 and 5, and thence through plaiter, 
6, into the larger compartment of the ma- 
chine, containing cold aluminium acetate. 
Fixed in the machine is an endless carrying 
cloth, 8, running over driving and guiding 
rollers. On leaving the machine the goods 
pass through rollers to be plaited down by 
No. 11. The mechanical arrangement is 
such that the goods can remain in the mor- 
danting liquor any length of time and yet 
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give continuous working. The solution of 
aluminium acetate is used at a strength of 
9° Tw. and that in box 3 at a temperature of 
38° C. To avoid undue waste of the mor- 
danting liquor by contamination it is always 
advisable to first boil out the goods and dry. 
This can be conveniently done by an ar- 
rangement illustrated in Fig. 2, whereby the 
goods are treated at full width, in compart- 
ment 3, containing a weak solution of soda, 
varied in strength according to the quality 
of the goods, then in warm water in com- 
partment 5, and washed well in 7, and finally 
rolled. 

If it be desirable to wet out without the 
use of soda, the box 7 with beater-rollers is 
unnecessary, satisfactory results being at- 
tained by passing such goods through boxes 
3 and 5. A preliminary boiling out besides 
removing the impurities incident to woven 
goods and thus clearing them leaves them, 
especially if dried afterwards, in a state in 
which they absorb more mordant and ulti- 
mately better retain the compound precipi- 
tated on them. 

The operation of soaping the goods after 
mordanting and drying is carried out on a 








machine, as illustrated by Fig. 3, the soap 


bath containing 10 to 15 lbs. of soap in 20 
gallons of water at a temperature of 38° to 


48° C. The arrangement consists of two 


jiggers, 1 and 2, each having only three roll- 
ers, the first jigger containing the soap solu- 
tion. the second being empty, and serving 
merely for rolling the goods and for retain- 
ing the expressed liquor. 

This method of soaping and allowing the 
goods to lie gives the soap the necessary op- 
portunity to combine thoroughly with the 
alumina, and at the same time results in 
keeping the soap bath in No. 1 perfectly 
clean. The soap liquor absorbed by the 
goods and carried ever to the second jigger 
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can by this arrangement be used over again. 
After being rolled on the second jigger the 
soaped goods are allowed to lie for a time 
and then squeezed, before drying in the 
stove, on the much wider machine (Fig. 6) 
described later. By following these methods 
of bottoming, drying, soaping, and drying, 
and repeating if necessary, these manipula- 
tions produce on closely woven goods pro- 
nounced waterpreof properties by covering 
the fibre with insoluble oleate of aluminium. 

The means adopted for drying is of con- 
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siderable importance. Formerly it was done 
by hanging the goods in open air drying 
chambers and relying solely on atmospheric 
conditions, a procedure, however, which is 
too unreliable. Nevertheless, given ideal at- 
mospheric conditions, with warm, dry air, 
this method yields by far the best results, 
especially with regard to drying after mor- 
danting. 

Drying impregnated goods on the heated 
surface of ordinary drying cylinders is not at 
all permissible, as the application of direct 
heat precipitates the alumina irregularly on 
the cloth and on the cylinders—on the latter 
in the form of cakes which can only be re- 
moved with great difficulty. 

The arrangement of a successful hot-air 
drying room is illustrated by Fig. 4. It gives 
very good results in practice. The air as it 
enters the chamber is heated by steam; as it 
becomes damp, and consequently heavier, it 
falls down, becomes replaced by dry air, and 
is then forced up the air-shaft, 4, leading to 
the roof and sent into the air. If the drying 
chamber be higher than 10 to 14 yards and 
the arrangement of ventilation perfect, the 
continuous passage of the air may be at- 
tained automaticaliv and without driven 
fans. 


The drying chamber should be placed as 
near as possible to the boiler house. The 
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hung on laths, 7, the window, 


9, serving to cool the room after drying. 
Double windows should be provided to en- 
able perfect isolation and to prevent conden- 
sation within the chamber. The regulation 


wet goods are 


of the admittance and out-flow of air is at- 
tained by the slide door, 1, shaft, 4, and the 
provision of Venetian blinds. As the opera- 
tion of drying is done in most works during 


the night time, the use of low-pressure steam 
for heating purposes is economical. The 
pipes carrying it should enter the drying 


hamber at the lowest possible point in its 
floor. 
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After the final drying operation the 
treated goods are usually calendered or 
mangled, and although these operations are 
altogether distinct from the operations of 
impregnating, they are worthy of some men- 
tion. In degree, the application of strong 
pressure when calendering or mangling 
serves to add somewhat to the waterproof 
properties of some fabrics owing to the 
closer amalgamation of the individual fibres, 
but it is only of a temporary character, and 
the treatment is in reality given to improve 





the feel and appearance. A suitable roller 
and mangle calender combined is shown in 
Fig. 5. 

It consists of five rollers—two of iron, a 
and e, two paper, b and d, and one brass, c, 
the latter capable of being heated. The 
goods, l, pass over the openers, 2, thence be- 
tween the rollers, a, b, c, d, e, and are rolled 
at f. Should the goods, however, require 
mangling only, they may pass direct from 
the openers, 2, to the roller, e, on which they 
may be rolled. Treatment of both sides of 
the cloth may be accomplished by passing 
through a, b, c, d, and rolling on e. A more 
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or less glossy surface may be imparted to the 
goods by heating roller, c, and regulating 
the pressure of the rollers. After calender- 
ing it is recommended to hang the goods 
over night in an air-chamber. 

The application of this process of water- 
proofing to thickly woven goods and to 
cheap low-class goods is not practicable, ow- 
ing to the high cost of the former and the 
prohibitively low price paid for the latter, 
consequently such goods are treated some- 
what similarly but without steeping in the 










mordant, an arrangement illustrated by Fig. 
6 being emploved. 

This machine consists of two cloth-cov- 
ered rollers, 3, of iron or copper, provided 
with double acting arrangement for squeez- 
ing purposes; underneath these is the bath, 
2, provided with arrangements for heating 
and the necessary guiding rollers. 

Such a machine is used for bottoming and 
soaping by filling the bath with aluminium 
acetate or soap liquor; the goods enter at 


1a, or from the roller, 1, and thence pass 
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under and over the leading rollers, between 
the squeezers, and become plaited at 4. It 
is a very useful machine, as it can also be 
used not only for bottoming and soaping, 
but for boiling-out and for squeezing soaped 
or dyed goods so that for continuous work- 
ing it should be placed near the jigger, 
Fig. 3. 

By this cheapered process the goods only 
remain in the mordanting liquor a short 
time, consequently if it is desirable to treat 
them without a preliminary boiling-out, 
which is usual, the goods can only evenly 
absorb the aluminium acetate by working at 
a much higher temperature than otherwise. 
The aluminium acetate ordinarily used is 
prepared from equal parts of lead acetate 
and aluminium sulphate. It does not per- 
mit of heating in temperature above 38° C. 
without precipitation and the liquor becom- 
ing unworkable. To permit the use of a 
higher temperature a mordanting liquor is 
prepared containing either three parts alu- 
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minium sulphate and one part lead acetate, 
or ten parts aluminium sulphate, nine parts 
soda, and three and a half parts acetic acid 
50 per cent. [Either of these solutions may 
be used at a much higher temperature with- 
out suffering alteration. By simply padding 
the goods in these liquors, drying and soap 
ing the waterproof properties imparted to 
them are so slight that they must be added 
to by the addition to the soap bath of such 
bodies as paraffine wax, oil, gum, etc., of 
which Japan wax is the most serviceable 
Japan wax is used in the proportion of 10 
to 15 parts to 20 parts of soap and 250 parts 
water. Some care requires to be exercised 
in the preparation of these compound soap 
solutions; the ingredients should be brought 
into solution in a jacketed boiler, first dis- 
solving the soap, then adding the wax. 
The machine illustrated by Fig. 3 comes 


in very useful for carrying out this operation 
when using these mixed solutions, although 
it is necessary that it should be well washed 
between soaping and mordanting. 

It is better, however, to work with two 
machines, in which case the machine re- 
served for bottoming may be provided with 
rubber-covered rollers and the machine for 
soaping with brass-covered iron rollers. A 
portion of the Japan wax may be replaced 
by gum; for white or light colored goods the 
latter should consist of that variety known 
as “Russian gum,” which may be prepared 
by the addition to ordinary gum either of 4 
to 8 per cent. chalk, white lead, or zinc white. 
Recently there has come into use a new 
compound particularly useful in this respect 
and known as lithopone; it may replace the 
chalk in the same proportion. When ap- 
plied to dark colored goods, linens, and jute 
yarns, no special precautions of this nature 


are required. 
(To be continued.) 
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DYEING COTTON WARP PIECE DYES. 


BY HORACE ISHAM 

In dyeing cotton warp piece dyes the main 
thing to be looked after is the covering of 
all specks, burrs, shives, etc. As the pieces 
as a rule are of the very cheapest composi- 
tion this is quite a difficult proposition. At 
the present time there is nothing much better 
for the cheapest line pf goods than the old 
fashioned sumac and iron process. The 
goods contain very little if any wool, being 
simply a cotton warp with a shoddy filling. 

In dyeing with the sumac and iron process, 


+ 


he goods are fulled and scoured; they are 
then ready for the dye kettle. For most col- 
ors such as blues, greens, browns, reds, 
maroons, the pieces are first dyed with an 
acid dye and the wool or shoddy brought up 
to shade, although an allowance must be 
made here, for in the after process of warp 
lyeing the shade will be made quite a little 
darker. Now as the shoddy in the goods is 
generally of a dark nature, the brightest ani- 
line colors that can be obtained are requisite 


i 
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for clear shades in the finished goods. For 

navy blue, Indigo Blue N, Acid Blue R, 
and Acid Magenta; for medium bright 
blue, Indigo Blue N, Formyl Violet S 4 B, 
Formyl Violet 6 B and Acid Magenta; for a 
very bright light blue there is nothing much 
brighter than Alkali Blue. This is dyed in 
an alkali bath with Alkali Blue 2 B, sal soda 
and sulphate of zinc. When it can be done, 
it is best to run it as a standing bath, as 
smaller quantities of dyestuff, alkali and sul- 
phate of zinc can be used with each succeed- 
ing bath of goods. The goods are boiled in 
this for one-half hour, taken out and devel- 
oped with oil vitriol and sweet magenta, ac- 
cording to the shade wanted, at 160 degrees, 
running in this one-half hour. They are then 
washed well and are ready for the sumac 
kettle. 

For greens, Indigo Blue N and Acid Yel- 
low C A will get almost any shade wanted; 
for light brown, Orange R and Indigo Blue 
N. For dark browns, first prepare with 
2 1/2 per cent. chrome, boil one and one- 
quarter hours, then dye with Extract Fustic, 
Extract Logwood and Alizarine Red W B 
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N powder. For plum, Acid Magenta and 
Acid Violet F D; for garnet, Acid Red B S, 
Acid Red C S B, Acid Magenta and Indigo 
Blue B N. 

When the pieces are dyed with the acid 
colors it is always necessary to wash them 
well to remove all traces of the acid before 
putting them into the sumac kettle. The 
amount of sumac to use depends largely on 
the class of goods. They are run in the 
sumac from four to six hours, taken out and 
are then ready for the iron kettle. The 
amount of nitrate of iron to use depends on 
the shade wanted, as a light shade takes 
only one-half the amount that a dark color 
requires to give the same results on the warp. 
This process is quite a long one. On some 
classes of goods the union colors give good 
results and need but one process. 

Then again the pieces can be dyed with 
one dip dyes by using the neutral colors and 
dyeing the warp in the same bath with a 
direct black or a tetrazo black. By this 
process a great saving of time can be made. 
For navy blue use Fulling Violet B and 
Wool Blue 1228, using 20 per cent. of com- 
mon salt in the bath; boil shoddy to shade, 
shut off steam and run about one-half hour, 
then add 2 per cent. of Direct Black, run- 
ning about one hour without steam. To get 
a good black warp will take from 2 1/2 to 3 
per cent. on a regular Hematine Black. All 
the other colors can be obtained the same 
way, using the neutral colors and common 
salt. 


—_—_—_———_- 


AN IMPROVED STRIPPING PROCESS. 


A process invented in Germany for strip- 
ping the color from dyed rags has recently 
been patented in this country. The inventor 
describes it as follows: 

It is well known that the alkali salts of 
formaldehydesulfoxylic acid—rongalite C (B. 
A. S. F.)—either alone or in combination 
with formaldehyde-bisulfite (hydrosulfite 
NF, or hyraldite A) possess only very slight 
reducing properties in the cold, whereas 
when hot they are exceptionally strong re- 
ducing agents. In consequence of this 
property it has been attempted to make use 
of them for removing the coloring-matter 
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from dyed rags which are to be used in the 
manufacture of shoddy. For this purpose, 
however, the alkali salts possess certain dis- 
advantages, as their neutral solutions, even 
when boiling, exercise only a moderate re- 
ducing action, and in consequence they have 
to be used in acid solution. Now the alkali 
salts of formaldehydesulfoxylic acid are ex- 
extremly sensitive to acids, and upon warm- 
ing an acidified solution of such a salt de- 
composition takes place and sulphur is gen- 
erally precipitated and remains in the fibre 
as an impurity, the fibre acquiring a persist- 
ent disagreeable odor. Further, in conse- 
quence of this decomposition a great part 
of the reducing power is lost, it not being 
used for the purpose desired. 

It has been discovered that these disad- 
vantages can be avoided if instead of the 
alkali salts of formaldehydesulfoxylic acid 
the: slightly soluble basic zinc salt be em- 
ployed. This salt on account of its very 
slight solubility exercises in neutral solution 
scarcely any reducing action on dyed fibre 
even at boiling temperature, whereas on the 
addition of acid an energetic reduction of the 
coloring-matter takes place without the ob- 
jectionable decomposition taking place. 
\cids suitable to be employed for the pur- 
pose of this invention include acetic acid, 
sulphuric acid, and especially formic acid. 
When the zinc salt is used in the presence of 
an acid, only very slight decomposition at the 
most takes place, so that a given quantity of 
slightly soluble basic zinc formaldehydesulf- 
oxylate produces a considerably greater 
effect than the chemically equivalent quan- 
tity of the sodium salt. This property of the 
basic zinc salt can also be applied in other 
cases where an acid reduction is desired— 
for instance, in removing the natural color 
from linen, hemp, or jute materials and the 
like. 

The following examples will serve to illus- 
trate how the process can be carried into 
practical effect. The parts are by weight: 

1. Prepare a bath containing three parts 
of basic zinc formaldehydesulfoxylate and 
from three to five parts of formic acid for 
every one hundred parts of the material to be 
treated, and then add woolen rags which 
have previously been treated in the usual 
manner. Heat the whole slowly to the boil- 
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ing-point and continue boiling until a test 
portion of the liquid does not reduce indigo- 
carmine solution. This is generally the case 
after boiling for about ten minutes. 

If desired, the acid can be added to the 
boiling-bath slowly in small portions at a 
time, and instead of formic acid another acid 
—for instance, acetic acid or sulphuric acid 
—can be employed. 

2. Stir together five parts of basic zinc 
formaldehydesulfoxylate and one hundred 
parts of water and add sulphuric acid to the 
mixture until the salt is dissolved and the 
solution has a slight acid reaction. Then in- 
troduce into this bath the raw material—for 
instance, hemp or jute material which has 
previously been extracted with boiling water 
and which is still colored with natural color- 
ing-matter—and leave the material in the 
bath until the desired effect has been ob- 
tained. 








——_—_q_______. 


Color Cards. 


Brilliant Azurine R; Continental Color & Chemi- 
cal Co., New York City. 
Two samples of cotton yarn showing 1 and 3 per 
cent. dyeings respectively of Brilliant Azurine R 
for which full working directions are given. 


Columbia Bordeaux B; Berlin Aniline Works, 
New York City. 

A folder showing 3 per cent. dyeings of Colum- 
bia Bordeaux B on cotton yarn, cotton piece 
goods and half silk goods 
Fast Dyeings on Cotton Goods; Cassella Color 

Co., New York City. 

A folder showing sixteen large samples of mole- 
skins and material for riding breeches, dyed as 
many different shades with Immedial Dark Brown 
D and Immedial Brown B. 


DYE RECIPES. 


The following recipes appear in the Dyers’ Supplement, 
which is issued each month by the TEXTILE WORLD KECORD. 
The Supplement contains the colored samples, dyed ac 
cording to recipes given. The selection of samples is care- 
fully made, and itis the aim to show shades which are of 
especial interest to the dyer, and which the requirements of 
the market demand, The Dyers’ Supplement is a 16-page 
pamphlet, in convenient form for preservation. Subsecrip- 
tion price for the Dyers’ Supplement $1.00 per year. 











Recipe No. 49. 
Pink on Cotton Yarn. 
Brilliant Direct Red 3 B on Ioo lbs. cotton yarn. 
Prepare the dye bath with 
YZ lb. Brilliant Direct Red 3 B. 

(E. M. Thayer & Co., 411 Atlantic Ave. 

Boston, Mass.) 

10 lbs. Common Salt. 


’ 
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Enter yarn at the boil, and dye at a boiling tem- 
perature until the dye bath is practically exhausted. 
Brilliant Direct Red 3 B possesses very good 
fastness to light, acids, and washing, and will be 
found particularly useful for shading purposes. 
Recipe No. 50. 
Black on Mercerized Cotton Yarn. 
Sulphur Black A Extra on too lbs. mercerized 
cotton yarn. Prepare the dye bath with 
First Bath 
15 lbs. Sulphur Black A Extra 
(Berlin Aniline Works, 213 Water St., New 
Y ork.) 
60 Ibs. Sulphide of Soda Crystals. 


12 lbs. Soda Ash 


75 lbs. Common Salt 


Ibs. Sulphur Biack A Extra. 
(Berlin Aniline Works, 213 Water St., New 
York.) 
30 Ibs. Sulphide of Soda Crystals 
5 lbs. Soda Ash 


sO Ibs Common S 


6 to 7 lbs. Sulphur Black A Extra 
(Berlin Aniline Works, 213 Water St., New 
Y ork.) 
2 to 14 lbs. Sulphide of Soda Crystals 
2 lbs. Soda Ash 
10 to 20 lbs. Common Salt 


1 


Boil for one hour, then take the goods out, let 
the liquor drain off, and rinse immediately and 
thoroughly 

Sulphur Black A Extra possesses extraordinary 


fastness to light, acids, washing and stoving. 


Recipe No. 51 
Blue on Cotton Yarn. 
Isamine Blue 6 B on 100 lbs. cotton yarn. Pre 
pare the dye bath with 
2 lbs. Isamine Blue 6 B 
(Cassella Color Co., 182 Front St., New 
York.) 
30 Ibs. Glauber’s Salt. 
Enter at 180° F., and dye at a boil for one hour. 
No soda ash should be added to the dye bath, 
for if the bath is at all alkaline, the dye stuff will 
not go on to the fibre satisfactorily. 
Isamine Blue 6 B. as well as the other Isamine 
Blues, are characterized by their extreme bright- 
ness for direct cotton colofs. 





Recipe No. 52 
Blue Black on Worsted Yarn. 
Diamond Blue Black T on 100 lbs. worsted yarn. 
Prepare the dye bath wit! 





4 lbs. Diamond Blue Black T. 
(Continental Color & Chemical Co., 128 
Duane St., New York.) 
10 lbs. Glauber’s Salt. 
3 lbs. Acetic Acid. 


Enter yarn at 180° F., bring to a boil, and dye at 
a boil for one-half hour. Then add 
2 lbs. Sulphuric Acid 


and continue the boiling until the dye bath is ex- 
hausted. Then add 


14 lbs. Potassium Bichromate 
and boil three-quarters of an hour longer. 
Diamond Blue Black T is a level dyeing color 


possessing very good fastness to light, alkalies. 
washing, steaming and stoving. 





Recipe No. 53. 
Blue Black on Worsted Yarn. 
Acid Alizarine Blue Black 3 B on 100 lbs. wor 
sted yarn. Prepare the dye bath with 


3 Ibs. Acid Alizarine Blue Black 3 B. 

(H. A. Metz & Co., 122 Hudson St., New 
York.) 

Ibs. Glauber’s Salt. 

Ibs. Acetic Acid. 


I 


wu 


Enter yarn at 120° F., bring slowly to a boil, and 
boil for one-half hour. Then add 


2 Ibs. Sulphuric Acid 


in two portions, and boil one-half hour longer 
Cool the bath slightly and add 


2 lbs. Potassium Dichromate 


and continue the boiling three-quarters of an hour 
longer. 

Acid Alizarine Blue Black 3 B is especially 
suited for the production of fast gray and heavy 
blue shades, and for shading purposes in the pro- 
duction of browns, olives, greens, etc. It pos- 
sesses excellent fastness to light, milling, acids, 
carbonization, finishing, sulphur, and rubbing. 


Recipe No. 54. 
Blue on Cotton and Wool Union Cloth. 
Union Blue 3 B on too Ibs. cotton and wool 
union cloth. Prepare the dye bath with 


2 lbs. Union Blue 3 B. 
(C. Bischoff & Co., 451 Washington St., 
New York.) 


20 lbs. Common Salt. 











Boil the material for about one hour, 

Union Blue 3 B dyes wool the same shade as 
cotten and should prove of value to those inter- 
ested in union dyeing. 










Recipe No. 55. 
Red on Worsted Yarn. 


\cid Magenta A S V on 100 lbs. worsted yarn. 
Prepare the dye bath with 


1 lb. Acid Magenta A S V. 
(W. F. Sykes & Co., 85 Water St., New 
York.) 
4 Ibs. Sulphuric Acid. 
10 Ibs. Glauber’s Salt. 


Enter yarn at 140° F., bring to a boil, and dye 
at a boil for one hour. 

Acid Magenta A S V has great coloring power 
and produces a very bright and attractive shade of 
magenta red. 


Recipe No. 56. 


Red on Silk and Cotton Union Cloth. 


> 


Columbia Bordeaux B on too lbs. silk and cot 


Prepare the dye bath with 
3 lbs. Columbia Bordeaux B. 
(Berlin Aniline Works, 213 Water St., New 
York.) 
Glauber’s Salt. 


ton union cloth. 


20 lbs 


Dve at 200° F. for one hour, with the addition of 


sufficient soap to the dve bath to create a 


light lather 
Columbia Bordeaux B is very fast to light, alka 


very 


ind washing, and is not changed by ironing 
hot pressing. 


Recipe No. 57. 
Red on Cotton Yarn. 


Columbia Bordeaux B on 100 lbs. cotton yarn 


Prepare the 


3 lbs. Columbia Bordeaux B. 
(Berlin Aniline Works, 213 
New York.) 
20 lbs. Glauber’s 


1 lb. Soda Ash. 


dye bath with 


Water St.. 


Salt. 


Enter at 180° F., bring to a boil, and dye at a 
boil for one hour. 

Columbia Bordeaux B is not sensitive to copper 
and iron, and is economical because the dye bath 


is well exhausted. 





Recipe No. 58. 

Blue on Cotton and Wool Union Cloth. 
Union Blue 5 B on 
union cloth. 

2 Ibs. Union Blue 5 B. 
(C. Bischoff & Co., 451 

New York.) 
20 lbs. Common Silt. 


100 Ibs. cotton and wool 


Prepare the dye bath with 


Washington St., 


Boil the material for about one hour. 

Union Blue 5 B dyes wool the same shade as 
cotton and should prove of value to those inter- 
ested in union dyeing 
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Recipe No. 509. 
Blue Black on Worsted Yarn. 


Chrome Fast Cyanine R on 100 lbs. worsted 


yarn. First mordant the yarn in a bath made up 
with 


3 lbs. Potassium Bichromate. 
2% lbs. Tartar. 


Enter varn at 140° F., and mordant for 114 hours 
at a boil. 


Wash, and then dye in a bath made up with 


4 lbs. Chrome Fast Cyanine R. 

(A. Klipstein & Co., 122 Pearl St., 
York.) 
Acetic Acid. 


New 
5 lbs 
Enter at 120° F., bring slowly to a boil, and dye 
at a boil for 114 hours. 
Chrome Fast Cyanine R will be found to give 


an excellent shade of blue black which possesses 
excellent fastness. 


Recipe No. 60 
Blue on Cotton Yarn. 
Benzo 


Azurine G on too Ibs. cotton yarn. Pre- 
pare the dye bath with 
1 lb. Benzo Azurine G. 
(W. F. Sykes & Co., 85 Water St., New 
York.) 
10 lbs. Common Salt 


Enter varn at 180° F., and dye at a boil for one 
1 
hour. 


Berzo Azurine G gives a very bright shade of 
blue and possesses the usual properties of the di- 


rect cotton colors 


Recipe No. 61 
Black on Worsted Yarn. 
Black F G on 
Prepare the dye hath with 
5 lbs. Alizarine Black F G. 
(American Dyewood Co., 
New York.) 
5 lbs. Acetic Acid. 


\lizarine 100 Ibs. worsted yarn. 


154 William St., 


Enter at 120° F., bring slowly to a boil, and after 
add 
aac 


2 lbs. Sulphuric Acid 


boiling 30 minutes, 


to exhaust the dve hath. 
Cool somewhat and add 


Boil 20 minutes longer. 


, 


1% 


lbs. Potassium Bichromate. 


Then contiaue the boiling 30 minutes longer 
Black F G is 


fastness to light and fulling 


Alizarine noted for its extreme 




























































































































































































































































































































Recipe Ne. 62. 
Orange on Cotton Yarn. 
Paranol Fast Orange R on 100 lbs. cotton yarn 



























































P re the dye bath with 
2 Ibs. Paranol Fast Orange R. 
E. M. Thaver & Co., 411 Atlantic Avé 
Boston, Mass.) 
25 lbs. ¢ imon Salt 
Enter the yarn at a boil, and dye at a boiling 
¢ i ia 





Paranol Fast Orange R is a new product of su 








perior fastness to light and acids, dyes slowly, and 











~ } > - may les © sc 7° aviv 
goes on the fibre very evenly, and is particularly 


valuable for dyeing hosiery and knit goods. 







































































Recipe No. 63. 
Blue on Cotton Yarn. 
\zurine R on 100 Ibs. cotton yarn. Pre- 
' bath wit 
B t Azur R 
( ) ( & Chemical C 128 
Du St.. New York.) 
is G were S 
Ss » 4 As} 
Ent 180° F id dye at a boil for one hou 
Brilliant Azurine R possesses very good fastness 
t Ikalies, rubbing and ironing. Otherwise pos- 
sesses properties char«cteristic with the direct cot- 
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Recipe No. 64 
. | Black on Cotton and Wool Union Cloth. 








this bath. Bring to a 



































1 one-! I 1 one-half hour, and allow 

1aterial t 1 in the dye bath another half hour 
ke 

The black produced in this way will be found 


fastness to washing and full- 


dt ] 


all mixtures of wool 





Black on Shoddy and Cotton Mixed Goods. 


Recipe No. 64 is given in response to an inquiry 





















































recipe for a black on shoddy and cotton 
ixed goods, which will be fast to acids, light and 
wa 2 
The production of black upon shoddy and cotton 
i mixed goods is practically the same as the produc- 





tion of the same color upon wool and cotton union 











material The dveing of mixed rags containing 
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the same fibres is also similar, although the pres- 
ence of colors upon the rags, previous to dyeing, 
modifies the shades produced somewhat. The fol- 
lowing recipes are suitable for the produc- 
tion of blacks upon such material, which are fast 
to washing and fulling. If silk is present in the 
material, the following recipes will work equally 
well. 
For 100 lbs. rags, prepare the dye bath with 
4 to 5 lbs. Union Black C S. 
Cassella Color Co., 182 
York.) 
40 lbs. Glauber’s Salt 


Front St., New 


Enter the material at 120° F., bring to a boil in 
one-half hour, boil until the rags are of the desired 
shade of black, which usually takes another half 
hour, and then allow the material to remain in the 
cooling bath for still another half hour. Rinse the 
material and after-treat in a fresh bath made up 
witn 


3 lbs. Potassium Bichromate, 
3 lbs. Formaldehyde, 


Ibs. Acetic Acid, 


r one-half hour at 160° F 


Another recipe, which is a little simpler to carry 
out, but which may not produce quite so fast dye- 
ings, is as follows: 

F 


100 Ibs. material 


1 Ibs., 8 ozs. Union Black C S 
8 ozs. Naphthol Blue Black. 
(Cassella Color Co., 182 Front St., New 
York.) 
100 Ibs. Glauber’s Salt, or 4 Ibs. per ro gallons 
of dye liquor. 





Enter the material into this bath. Bring to a 
boil in one-half hour, boil one-half hour, and al 
low the material to cool in the dye bath another 
half hour before it is taken out. 

The black produced in this way will be found to 
possess very good fastness to washing and fulling, 
and may be applied to all mixtures of wool and 
11 


cotton, as well as silk and cotton. 
Union Black C S B produces bluer blacks than 
1 
4 


1] 


the C S Brand, although both are equally we 


suited for this form of dyeing 


_— OHO 





Of the 413 million dollars’ worth of raw 
cotton exported in 1906, 173 million dollars’ 
worth went to the United Kingdom, 109 mil- 
lions to Germany, 45 millions to France, 
31 1/2 millions to Italy, nearly 7 millions to 
Belgium, over 5 millions direct to Russia, I 
million to the Netherlands, over 11 millions 
to Japan, and 7 1/3 millions to Canada. 
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Mill News. 


Those interested in receiving early and more complete investigated information of projected new mills, enlargements, 
improvements, fires facts and gossip of the trade are referred to the Textile Advance News, issued weekly by the pub 


lishers of the Textile World Record, at $15.00 per year, 


COTTON. 


New Mills. 


*Canada, Montreal. The Mount Royal Spinning 
Co., Ltd., capitalized at $3,000,000, will have an 

juipment of 40,000 spindles, 1,200 looms, with 

eachery, dye and print works. Will start work 
May Ist on construction of the buildings. 

*Georgia, Columbus. The Swift Spinning Mills, 
which have started construction work on their new 
mill, expect to have the mill in operation by Aug. 
15th. This plant will be equipped with 10,000 ring 
spindles for making yarns, 8s to 12s, single and 
twisted, on cones or tubes and skeins. Will use 
electricity. Product to be sold direct and through 
gents. 

*Georgia, La Grange. The Elm City Mill will 
start shipping product in July and will be in full 
operation by early fall. 

*Georgia, Summerville. Work will soon be 
completed on the new buildings for the Summer- 
ille Cotton Mills and the machinery will be in- 
stalled. Operations will start with 5,000 spindles 
ind 125 looms 

*North Carolina, Bessemer City. The machin- 
ery recently purchased by J. A. Smith will be in- 
stalled in the Smith Cotton Mills, which are ex- 
pected to begin operations in May. Nos. 8s, 30s 
and 40s yarns mill be made. 

*North Carolina, Biscoe. The Francis Cotton 
Mill, which has recently increased the capital stock 
to $225,000, is now placing the machinery, 7,680 
ring spindles, in their new building. This plant 
will be run on 20 to 30 two ply varns. J. R. Page 
is president of the company; A. W. E. Capel, treas- 
irer and W. T. Hurley, superintendent. 

*North Carolina, Fayetteville. The machinery 
s being installed in the new mill recently com- 
pleted for the Victory Manufacturing Co. This 
plant will have an equipment of 25,000 spindles 


and 800 looms. 


*North Carolina, Lenoir. The new cotton mill 
reported to be built at this place will be located 
at Treeland, about 2 miles distant. The proposed 
plant is to be built to accommodate 10,000 spin- 
dles, but operations will start with only 6,000, on 
yarns. J. O. White (Gastonia) and J. L. Nelson 
(Lenoir) are mentioned as interested. 

*North Carolina. Lincolnton. Machinery is 
being installed in the new plant for the Rhodes 
Manufacturing Co. They will use electric power. 

North Carolina, Manchester. Operations are to 
be started March 15th in the Manchester Cotton 
Mill, W. G. Robertson, proprietor. Will manufac- 
ture yarns at present, 12s to 16s, with equipment 

f 3,000 ring spindles. A. N. Robertson is super- 
ntendent of the plant. Mr. Robertson was for- 
merly treasurer and general manager of the Cam- 


eron Cotton Mills, Cameron, N. C. 


“North Carolina, Monroe. The Everett Cotton 
Mills is an entirely separate concern from that of 
the Icemorlee Cotton Mills Co., and both will 


operate mills. The Everett Cotton Mills will take. 


over the building formerly occupied by the Crow 
Hosiery Mill Co., which is to remove to a new 
building. Operations are expected to start in 
about two months. 


*North Carolina, Mooresville. The Dixie Cot- 
ton Mill Co. has begun active work on erection of 
the new buildings. This company, which will 
manufacture yarns, single or twisted, white or col- 
ored, 20s to 30s, expects to be in operation about 
Nov. Ist. They will have an equipment of 5,040 
ring and 2,592 twisting spindles. Will dye (raw 
stock) and finish. Company is capitalized at $250,- 
ooo; E. W. Brawley, president and buyer and H. 
N. Howard, treasurer. 

Ohio, Mansfield. The Elastic Web Co. has 
been incorporated with capital stock of $100,000 
and will manufacture webbing. W. S. Ward, S. 
L. Ward and John B. Ink are interested. 

*Rhode Island, Alton. Work is nearly com- 
pleted on the new bleach house for the Alton Lace 
Mfg. Co. 

*Rhode Island, Pawtucket. Work is about com 
pleted on the new Burgess Mills. Some machinery 
has been started up in the carding department. As 
soon as the machinery is received and set up in 
the other departments it will be started. This 
plant is to be run on fine cotton goods. 

*South Carolina, Clearwater. The Seminole 
Manufacturing Company has been organized with 
capital stock of $600,000. The company has pur 
chased the entire assets of the Clearwater Bleach- 
ery, which plant will be remodeled and equipped 
with about 20,000 spindles. The bleaching machin 
ery will be taken out and that business disconti1 
ued. Among the incorporators of the new com 
pany are: Wm. K. Kitchen, Charles Estes, F. B 
Pope, Thomas Barrett, Jr., and William E. Bush 

*South Carolina, Woodruff. Work is expected 
to start about July Ist on construction of the new 
plant for the Gray Yarn Mill, which will be 
equipped with 10,000 ring spindles, making 20 to 
40 yarn. Company has been organized with capi- 
tal stock of $175,000. W. H. Gray, president and 
treasurer. 

*Tennessee, Harms. Work will start about April 
Ist on new structures for the Valley Cotton & 
Grain Mig. Co., recently reported organized with 
capital stock of $75,000. Will manufacture one and 
two ply yarns. 30s to 4os, and will operate 5,000 
spindles. Wil! use water power. Expect to start 
operations about September Ist. 


Enlargements and Improvements. 
*Alabama, Jacksonville. The Ide Cotton Mills, 
reported to build another 25,000 spindle mill, will 
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not install weaving machinery as previously men- 
tioned. Geo. P. Ide is secretary and treasurer of 
the company and in charge. 

*Connecticut, New Haven. The new building for 
the Narrow Fabric Corpn. is nearly completed. 

Georgia, Eastman. The Eastman Cotton Mills 
will increase the capital stock to $100,000. Im- 
provements will undoubtedly be made to the mill. 

Maryland, Elk Mills. The Baldwin Manufac- 
turing Co. is reported as contemplating erection 
of new mill near Barksdale, along the Big Elk 
‘ creek 

Massachusetts, Easthampton. The West Boyl- 
ston Mfg. Co. has placed a large repeat order for 
humidifiers with the American Moistening Com- 
pany. 

Massachusetts, Fall River. The Luther Manu- 
facturing Co. is extending their system of humidi- 
fiers, installing the system of the American Mois- 
tening Company, Boston, Mass. 

Massachusetts, Fitchburg. The Orswell Mills 
have placed a repeat order for humidifiers with the 
American Moistening Company of Boston, Mass. 

Massachusetts, Lowell. The Lawrence Manufac- 
turing Co. is extending their system of humidifiers, 
installed by the American Moistening Company of 
3oston, Mass. 

Massachusetts, Lowell. The Hamilton Manu- 
facturing Co. is to build a new power house an: 
coal pockets; the building to be 128 by 192 feet, 

ne story. 

Massachusetts, New Bedford. 
been let for erection of the new 
the Gosnold Mills Corporation. 

*Massachusetts, New Bedford. At the annual 
meeting of the Taber Mill held recently, it was 
voted to increase the capital stock to $820,000, the 
increase ($410,000) to be utilized in erecting a new 
spinning plant of 60,000 spindles. 

New Hampshire, Dover. The Cocheco - Mfg. 
Company have placed the order for revolving flat 
cards, drawing frames, railway heads, slubbing 
intermediate frames and roving frames, 


Contract has 
weave shed for 


frames, 
for their new mill with the Saco & Pettee Machine 





Shops, Newton Upper Falls, Mass., and Bidde- 
ford, Me. 

*New York, Buffalo. The Buffalo Weaving & 
Belting Co., reported to erect a new mill, will start 


work immediately and propose having the building 
completed in October. Preparations are for a 5,- 
000 spindle mill, with so additional looms and dye 


house. Will make yarns, 8 to 16s inclusive, and 
veave 

“New York, Glen Falls. Work will start April 
Ist on erection of new mill for the Standard Tex- 
tile Co., replacing plant recently destroyed at Fort 
Edward. They propose having same completed 
Aug. 1st, making cotton batting. 

New York, Sherburne. Contract has been let 
for the erection of an annex to the Sherburne Yarn 
Mill It is hoped to have the building ready for 
ir ling of machinery by June rst. 





New York, Troy. W. H. Draper & Sons’ fac- 
ry will be rebuilt immediately. 

North Carolina, Cherryville. The Cherryville 
Manufacturing Co. is to make some changes in 
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the mill; new carding and drawing machinery will 
replace old and twister spindles are said to be 
added. 


*North Carolina, Mooresville. The No. 3 Mill 
for the Mooresville Cotton Mill is now under roof 
and some machinery is being placed. Will be 
equipped with 14,000 ring and 2,000 mule spindles 
and 480 looms for making ginghams. 


North Carolina, Roanoke Rapids. The Roanoke 
Mills Co. contemplate an addition to the mill and 
increasing capacity of the plant 50 per cent. The 
new addition will be 122 by 100 feet, two stories 
The different departments of the mill are to be re 
arranged to better advantage. 


*North Carolina, Shelby. The Belmont Cotton 
Mills Company, recently incorporated with capital 
stock of $120,000, will install 1,000 new spindles in 
the plant, present equipment of which is 3,000. J 
JT. McMurry is president of the company; A. W 
McMurry, treasurer and J. L. Grice, superintend 
ent. 


Ohio, Lockland. The Stearns & Foster Co. is 


to erect a new three story brick warehouse. 


Pennsylvania, Philadelphia. The Germantown 
Braid Co. has recently placed an order for German 
braiders sufficient to triple their present produc 
tion, and will occupy an additional floor of the Sib 
son & Stern, Inc., mill building, 4665-69 Stenton 
Avenue, Wayne Junction, Germantown. The of 
ficers of Sibson & Stern, Inc., are directly con 
cerned in the financial and business management of 
this company. 

Pennsylvania, Philadelphia. Sibson & Stern, 
Inc., have recently signed a contract for erection of 
an additional floor to their present mill building at 
4665-69 Stenton Avenue, Wayne Junction, German 
town. This floor will cover an area, 40 by 200, and 
work will be started on same at once. 

*Rhode Island, Centreville. Work is progress 
ing rapidly on the new addition for the Warwick 
Mills. A 1,000 h. p. engine will be installed. 

*Rhode Island, Forestdale. The new mill of the 
Forestdale Manufacturing Co. has been exempted 
from taxation for a period of ten years. 

South Carolina, Chester. The Springstein Mil! 
has recently installed 72 additional looms in the 
mill. 

*South Carolina, Greers. The Victor Manufac- 
turing Co. is to install 6,000 additional spindles 
They will not make any addition to the building 
nor install any other machinery. 

*South Carolina, Laurens. An addition of 96 
feet is being made to the Watts Mills for accom- 
modating 200 looms and 8,600 spindles. 


South Carolina, Pacolet. The Pacolet Manufac- 
turing Co. has placed contract for erection of a 
new power house, 78 by 60 feet, with boiler house, 
74 by 53 feet. They will also build a new store 
building 224 by 80 feet, two stories. 

*South Carolina, Pendleton. Work has begun o: 
erection of an addition for the Pendleton Cotton 
Mills for purpose of increasing the spindle capacity 
to 10,000. 

*South Carolina, Yorkville. The Neely Manu 
facturing Co. is building an addition, 77 by 152 
feet, to the miil and will add 2,666 new spindles 












They expect to have same completed about Oct. 
1st. This plant is run on yarns, 8 to 20, 2 ply in 
skeins. 

Tennessee, Humboldt. A meeting was held re- 
cently by the stockholders of the Humboldt Cot- 
ton Mills, to consider enlarging the plant. 





Mills Starting Up. 


*Maine, Richmond. The Knapp Spinning Mills 
have been started, with capital stock of $60,000, 
making Egyptian, combed and carded, 12s to 20s 
twisting, cone winding and skein yarns. This mill 
is equipped with 5,000 ring spindles. Product will 
be sold through the De Cort Yarn Co., Boston. 


*North Carolina, Bessemer City. The Vermont 


Mill is to-resume operations under charge of Cae- 
sar Cone. 





— — ~~) —_ 
WOOLEN. 
New Mills. 
*New York, Jamestown. The Ashworth & 


Odell Worsted Co. expects to have the mill run- 
ning about May 15th. They will make worsted 
yarns (Bradford system), 2/15 to 2/40 Jack spools. 
Plant is equipped with 1,500 worsted spindles. Asa 
Ashworth is superintendent of the plant. 

*New York, Skaneateles Falls. The Waterbury 
Felt Company will start operations April Ist, mak- 


ing paper makers’ felts, jackets, blankets and 
woolen specialties. Company is capitalized at 
$100,000; Walter McMullin is president;. H. T. 


Waterbury, treasurer and D. A. Waterbury, super- 
intendent. Plant is equipped with 3 sets cards and 
15 looms and was formerly known as the Ayre- 
shire Mills. Will sell direct. 

*North Carolina, Charlotte. Operations will 
start about May tst in the new plant established by 
Geo. A. Howell ‘& Sons, for making 5s two ply 
Will have an equipment of 2 sets woolen cards and 
1,280 mule spindles. Product will be sold throug}. 
Jos. H. Parvin & Co., Philadelphia. 

*North Carolina, Winston-Salem. Work is 
about to be started on construction of new build- 
ings for the Chatham Mfg. Co. of Elkin, N. C. 
Plans have been prepared for a building, 100 by 
250 feet, for making high grade woolen blankets. 
It is expected to have the plant completed by the 
end of August. 

Pennsylvania, Philadelphia. The Lehigh Wor- 
sted Company, recently mentioned by us as having 
applied for a charter in the State of Delaware, are 
located at Kensington Ave. and Huntingdon St., in 
the Empire Mills. The company has a capital of 
$10,000 and the following officers: J. K. Lamb, 
president; H. F. Lamb, secretary and treasurer, 
and James Stocks, manager and superintendent 
The plant contains 25 broad looms on which they 
will manufacture high grade dress goods and men’s 
wear. 

*Rhode Island, Woonsocket. Contract has been 
awarded for erection of the new worsted mill for 
DeSurmont & Co., of France. J. W. Ham is the 
representative for the company. 


Enlargements and Improvements. 
*California, Marysville. The addition under way 
to the Marysville Woolen Mills is 80 by 4o feet. 
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*Tllinois, Lacon. The Lacon Woolen Mills, re- 
cently reported incorporated with capital stock of 
$25,000, have started work on erection of an addi- 
tion, which they will have completed about July 
Ist. They will install 24 new looms and 6 sets 
cards. 

Massachusetts, Lawrence. The Wood Worsted 
Mills are to build a one-story addition to their 
present dyeing department. 


Massachusetts, Lawrence. Work has _ been 
started on erection of new two-story dye house 
at the Washington Mills. 

*Massachusetts, Lowell. Plans have: been pre- 
pared for the new building to be erected by the U. 
S. Bunting Company. 


Massachusetts, Lowell. The Massachusetts Mo 
hair Plush Company is reported as having plans 
prepared for erection of a new mill. 

Massachusetts, North Adams. Negotiations are 
reported under way for enlarging the Eagle Mill, 
now operated by Waterhouse and Howard. 

Massachusetts, Ware. The H. Gilbert 
Manufacturing Co. is making preparations for 
building a large addition to their No. 4 Mill at 
Gilbertville. 

*New Hampshire, Guild. The Granite State 
Mills will install 2 new sets of cards and 2 300- 
spindle mules in addition to the 20 new looms, in 
their new addition. 


New Jersey, Passaic. The Greenwood Mills, of 
which H. Hodgson is the president and treasurer 
and Alfred Hodgson, the secretary and superin- 
tendent, are very busy on mohair and alpaca lin- 
ings and dress goods, operating 100 looms and 
selling direct through their New York office, 621 
Broadway. The mills have recently fitted up 
quarters on Gregory Ave. which they have 
equipped with 1,080 spindles and are using it as a 
spinning plant. 


New Jersey, Passaic. The Forshmann, Huff 
man Co. have increased their capital to $1,250,000 
and within the next month or so will have their 
new mill in operation. The officers of the com 
pany are Julius Forshmann, president; O. J. 
Frickel, treasurer and O. Schmidt, superintendent 
and buyer. They manufacture men’s wear and 
broad cloths; equipment of 12,000 mule spindles, 
14 cards and 350 looms, with a dyeing and fin- 
ishing plant. Sell goods through their New York 


Geo. 


offices, 327-329 and 817-819 Broadway. They are 
very busy. 
Ohio, Cleveland. The Acme Woolen Mill Co 


contemplates erecting a new building for storing 
raw material and manufactured stock. 

Ontario, Almonte. 
207 feet, has been 
Woolen Company. 


A new weave shed, 75 by 
erected by the Rosamond 
Ontario, Guelph. The Guelph Worsted & Spin- 
ning Company is now operated under new 
agement. The plant will be enlarged. 
Pennsylvania, Bristol. Wm. H. Grundy & Co. 
have placed a repeat order for humidifiers with the 
American Moistening Company, of Boston, Mass. 
*Pennsylvania, West Conshohocken. 
been posted for 
Merion 


17 by 


man- 


Plans have 
a three-story fire tower for the 
Worsted Mills. The tower will measure 
16.6 feet and will be constructed of rein- 
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forced conrrete and brick. The plans were de 
signed by the James D. Laylor Co., of Washing- 
ton, D. C 

Rhode Island, Providence The Wanskuck 
Company is to erect an addition, 112 by 75 feet, 


three stories, brick. 

Rhode Island, Woonsocket The new mill to 
be erected for the Montrose Woolen Company is 
to be ready for installation of the machinery by 
August Ist. 

Rhode Island, Woonsocket. The Woonsocket 


Worsted Mills have placed a repeat order for hu 
midifiers with the American Moistening Co., Bos 
ton. 

Tennessee, Nashville. The Nashville Woolen 


Mills have equipped their mill with electricity. 


Mills Starting Up. 


*Massachusetts, Medway. The Medway Woolen 
Mill, which has been recently purchased by Samuel 
E. Hull, of Millbury, Mass., will be put in opera- 
tion at an early date. Worsteds will be made. 

“<4 ~} ) 


Massachusetts, Otter River. It is reported that 


the mill formerly operated by the Geo. Whitney 


Woolen ( f So. Royalston, is to be put in 
operation again. Mr. A. H. Turner, owner of the 
plant, and his sons, A. H. and Geo, W. Turner, 


will start the plant about April Ist. 

*Rhode Island, Allenton. Work has begun in the 
spinning department of the Belleville Woolen Mill, 
now owned by J. E. Fletcher. The entire plant is 
expected to be running in about two weeks. 

ES 
For Knitting Mill News, see Knitting Department. 


ES 


SILK. 


New Mills. 


*Massachusetts, Taunton. The Taunton River 
Mills expect to begin operations in their new plant 
about April 1st. This mill is equipped with 450 
looms for making silks. D. G. Dery is president 
and treasurer of the company and P. H. Fenton, 
superintendent. Product will be sold direct. 

*New Jersey, Jersey City. The branch mill es- 


tablished at this place by C. Stohn of Jamaica 
Plain, Mass., is located at 105-107 Franklin St. 
and when running in full will operate 45 looms. 


[he vesting line will be 27 inch goods at this plant, 
while they will continue to make 36 inch goods at 
the main plant. Will also make considerable of 
the corset specialties at the branch mill. All ma- 
chinery orders have been placed. 

New Jersey, Paterson. R. Dime & Son have 
fitted up quarters in the Barnert Mills, Railroad 
Ave., where they are very busy on commission 
throwing. 

New Jersey, Paterson. One of the new concerns 
recently started here and which is very busy is the 
Haubert Silk Co., with Ryan Rosendale as super- 
intendent and buyer. They are operating 120 
looms on broad silks, which they sell direct. 

New Jersey, Paterson. David Barton & Son, 
formerly with Ackerman, have recently started up 
376 spindles on throwing Tussah silk in the Bar- 
nert Mill on Railroad Ave. 





New Jersey, Paterson. The Miller Throwing 
Co. now located at 200 Straight St., have con- 
tracted for the erection of a new frame mill 32 by 
75 feet, into which they will remove as soon as fin- 
ished. They operate 400 spindles, throwing silk 
on commission, with T. N.* Miller as _ superin- 
tendent. 


New Jersey, Paterson. 3,100 spindles are being 
turned full time on commission throwing by Wm. 
Rogers in the Barnert Mill on Dale Ave. Mr. 
Rogers states that he is very busy. 


*New Jersey, Paterson. The United Ribbon Co., 
reported equipping a branch mill in the Granite 
Mills, to be known as the Annex Silk Co., will in- 
stall 36 looms for manufacturing silk ribbons. M. 
Baumgartner is in charge. 


New Jersey, Paterson. A plant with equipment 
of 7 looms is being operated by Robt. Love, at 
Mill and Paterson Streets (Hamilton Mill). Silk 
gauze is made. Sells direct. 


New Jersey, Paterson. The Twentieth Century 
Silk Co., not incorporated, is operating 18 looms 
on broad silks, which they sell direct. The plant is 
located in the Essex Mill. Matthew Tamburrur is 
the superintendent and buyer. 


New Jersey, Paterson. A. Brokman, formerly 
with the late Pansy Silk Co., has started up 14 
looms on broad silks at 109-11 Spruce Street, which 
he is selling direct. 

New Jersey, Paterson. Ricker & DeMoy, with 
S. DeMoy as superintendent, are conducting a 
plant for commission silk throwing with 450 spin 
dles in the Essex Mill. 


New Jersey, Paterson. The P. & M. Throwing 
Co. is a new concern in the Congdon Mill on Van 
Houten Street. They operate 10,000 spindles on 
commission throwing and report a good business. 

New Jersey, Paterson. Messrs. Abbott Bros., 
formerly connected with the Advance Ribbon Co. 
in the Essex Mill are running a plant of their own 
at 33 River Street. They are operating 10 looms 
on narrow silk ribbons and seam bindings, selling 
direct. Frank Abbott is the superintendent. 


*New Jersey, Paterson. Geo. W. Kuenneth, for- 
merly at Riverside, has removed his business to 
112 Straight Street, which he is equipping with 7 
looms for the manufacture of silk ribbons which he 
is selling through New York. He expects to have 
his machinery in operation within a week. 

New Jersey, Paterson. The Reinhardt-Meding 
Co, has been incorporated with capital stock of 
$100,000 ($70,000 paid in). Frank E. Reinhardt, 
Chas. E. Meding and John B. Humphreys are the 
incorporators. A high grade of silk will be made. 

New Jersey, Paterson. David Ross has recently 
started up 12 looms on broad silks, plain and 
fancy, in the Piaget Mill, 49 Godwin St. The plant 
is run by electricity. He sells direct. 

New Jersey, Paterson. The Hamilton Silk 
Throwing Co., with a capital of $50,000 and I. D. 
Ashley as president, are operating 2,000 spindles in 
the Essex Mill on Mill St. and report an active 
business. 


*New Jersey, Paterson. The Modern Silk Co. 
will start operations about April 1st, silk throwing. 
Will have an equipment of 1,000 spindles at start, 
to be increased. Francis Seymour is president 
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and superintendent of the company and Edward 
Ryan, treasurer. 

*Pennsylvania, Alientown. Work will soon start 
on erection of the new mill for Kaltenbach & 
Stevens, Brooklyn, N. Y. The main building will 
be 353 by 04 feet, one stery, so constructed that it 
may be increased to 4 stories. The boiler and en 
gine house will be 40 by 48 feet. 

Pennsylvania, Philadelphia. Seideman & Green- 
berg have recently started up 6 power and 7 hand 
looms and 12 braiders on furniture fringes, etc., at 
3d and Green Sts., and report a good business 
selling direct. They use cotton, mercerized, wool, 
worsted and silk yarns. Chas. Seideman is the su- 
perintendent and buyer. 

*Pennsylvania, Riverside. The new silk mill 
established at this place is known as the Seminole 
Silk Mill, owned and operated by F. Q. Hart- 
man, Inc. This plant was put in operation Jan. 
Ist and is for throwing. The building is 220 by 50 
feet, equipped with 200 h. p. engine and boiler, in 
which 30 machines are installed. 

Pennsylvania, Wilkesbarre. Work has begun 
on erection of the new buildings for the Laurel 
Silk Mfg. Co., recently reported incorporated with 
capital stock of $50,000. J. B. Tobias, M. D., is 
president of the company; P. F. Kelley, treasurer, 
and Frederick Lind, agent and superintendent. 
Plant will be equipped with from 8 to 20 looms for 
making all sizes ribbons. Will sell direct. 


Enlargements and Improvements. 

*Connecticut, Marlborough Mills. The West- 
minster Silk Mills, recently destroyed by fire, are 
to be replaced with a new three-story building. 

New Jersey, Paterson. I. Cohen, Clay and State 
Sts., manufacturer of broad silks on 102 looms, is 
equipping a floor in the Barnert Mill on Railroad 
Ave. with 32 looms to be run on the same line of 
goods. 

New Jersey, Paterson. The Ross Mfg. Co. of 
Wharton, N. J., are starting up a branch plant on 
Mill st. for the manufacture of tie and dress silks. 
Will operate 100 narrow looms. The superintend- 
ent is Rudolph Werner. 

New Jersey, Paterson. The Victory Silk Co. is 
installing 42 new C. & K. box looms in their mill. 

*New Jersey, Paterson. The silk plant formerly 
operated by Paul Landau has been purchased by I. 
R. Cohen, who will remove same to his new annex 
in the w Barnert Mill. 


New Jersey, Paterson. John Strickland has 
moved his plant to 93 River St., where facilities 
have been increased. 

*New Jersey. Paterson. The Post & Sheldon 
Corp. is removing their Dover (Del.) plant to this 
city. This will make an increase of about 100 ad- 


ditional broad cilk looms 


*New Jersey, Paterson. Contract has _ been 
awarded for erection of the new mill for the Maple 
Silkk Manufacturing Co. Order has already been 
placed for 50 additional looms. 

New Jersey, West Hoboken. The Mistletoe 
Silk Co., recently incorporated with G. A. Hurli- 
man, president, and A. Coradi, secretary and treas 
urer, is installing several new looms. As soon as 





a site is selected, they propose building a new 
mill and add considerable new machinery. 

*New York, Clark Mills. Work will start about 
April Ist on the new addition to be built for the 
Hind & Harrison Plush Co. Will equip same with 
15,000 ring spindles. 

New York, Haverstraw. It is reported that the 
Home Silk Mills contemplate establishing a throw 
ing plant. 

New York, Hornell. The Steuben Silk Com 
pany has purchased the plant formerly occupied by 
the Liberty Silk Mill and will remove to same 
Capacity of the plant will be doubled. 

*New York, Wellsville. The Merrill Silk Com- 
pany of Hornell will start operations about April 
in their branch mill established here. A new build- 
ing is under construction. 

*Rhode Island, Central Falls. Contract has 
been let for construction of the new mill for the 
Waypoysett Mills. The plant will be equipped and 
operated by electricity. The mill is expected to bs 
ready for occupancy by July Ist 


a 


FACTS AND GOSSIP. 


Canada, Montreal. The Wabasso Cotton Co 
has been reported organized with capital stock of 
$1,750,000 for purpose of manufacturing fine goods. 
It is expected to have the mill in operation by next 
January, although at the present time definite site 
has not yet been decided. Three Rivers, Ottawa. 
St. Johns and Sherbrooke, are being considered. 
Charles R. Whitehead, recently resigned from the 
Dominion Textile Co., is mentioned as interested. 

Connecticut, Central Village. The Central Wor- 
sted Co., which has been weaving samples in the 
Pequot Worsted Co.’s mill, has removed its looms 
to this place. 


*Connecticut, Danielson. The Davis & Brown 
Woolen Co., recently reported incorporated, op- 
erates 3 mills: Mill No. 1 at Dayville, Conn., 7 
sets and 28 broad looms; Mill No. 2, Uxbridge, 
Mass., 5 sets and 74 looms; Mill No. 3, Dayville, 
Conn., 6 sets and 28 broad looms. 

*Connecticut, Moosup. Floyd Cranska is presi- 
dent and treasurer of the Floyd Cranska Co., re- 
cently reported incorporated with capital stock of 
$100,000. Lucius Cranska is secretary. This mill, 
which is run on combed cotton yarns, for thread, 
hosiery and weaving, is equipped with 15,000 ring 
spindles. 

Georgia, Hampton. It is reported that A. J. 
Henderson, of the Henderson Mfg. Company, is 
interested in erection of a yarn mill at this place. 

*Tllinois, Chicago. The National Wool Com 
pany, successors to the Aurora Wool Scouring 
Mills, have a Boston office at 246 Summer St. The 
mill and pulleries are located at Elston and Web- 
ster Aves., the general office and salesroom at 146 
Kinzie St., Chicago. 

Massachusetts, North Andover. The Marshall 
Worsted Company has been incorporated with cap- 
ital stock of $10,000. Alexander Marshall is presi- 
dent of the company and Geo. W. Hall (Law- 
rence), treasurer. 
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Massachusetts, Pittsfield. At recent meeting of 
the W. E. Tillotson Manufacturing Company, 
Louis Hollingworth was elected president to suc- 
ceed W. E. Tillotson, deceased. 

Massachusetts, North Uxbridge. The Uxbridge 
Cotton Mills have placed an order with the Amer- 
ican Moistening Co.. Boston, Mass., for the ym 


te equipment of their mill with humidifiers. 





Massachusetts, Sandwich. The Armstrong 
raiding Co. is reported in the hands of a keeper. 
t is thought that satisfactory arrangements will 
ye made and business resumed. 

Massachusetts, Webster. H. E. Smith, 2d, is 
president and treasurer of the Perry Yarn Mills 
recently incorporated with capital stock of $100,000. 

Massachusetts, Westfield. Chas. B. Warren has 
taken an interest in R. H. Austin’s whip lash mill. 
plant will be operated under name of the 
Austin-Warren Whiplash Company; Mr. Austin, 
president and C. B. Warren, 














Wa treasurer. 
Mexi Gua ra. The Campania Industrial 
De Guadalajara is reported to erect a large mill at 
{ f ab ut $2,000,000 ‘T his company now oper- 
ite ral mills and will combine them under 





New Hampshire, Dover. The Cocheco Print 
Works have been reported closed for the week, 
ng to scarcity of cloth and recent fire at No. 1 


New Hampshire, Lebanon The Merrimack 


Woolen Company has been reorganized with a 





capital stock of $350,000 preferred and $400,000 
ymmon, total of $750,000. his company has 
taken over the mills of Carter & Rogers, at Leba- 
! ind the A. D. Carter Mill and Elm Woolen 
Co. at Tilton, N. H. Geo. S. Rogers is president 
of the new corporation: D. W. Farnsworth (New 
Tor] vi esident and A. D. Carter, treasurer 
New Jersey, Garfield. The Garfield Worsted 
Mill re ery busy on worsted dress goods, 
operating in their tw mills broad looms. 
The so dye and finish. Sell through Auffmordt 
& C New Yorl The ympany has a capital 
t $400,000. Paul Haberland, president and treas- 
urer and Ernest Pfenning, superintendent and 
buyer They buy 20/1 to 70/2 worsted yarns. 
New Jersey, Passaic. The Brighton Mills, man- 


‘turers of special fabrics and cotton yarns, have 
recently increased their capital and also the ca- 
pacity of the plant. They are now operating 6,180 
ring and 1,740 twisting spindles, 14 narrow and 150 
broad loon They sell direct; 87 Leonard St., 





New Jersey, Paterson. The Holt Mfg. Co., not 


ncorporated, is operating 14 looms on Turkish 
towel face cloths and novelties at 108 Straight 
St., selling the goods through M. Rouss & Co., 54 
Leonard St., N. Y. The superintendent and buyer 
is Sam]. Holt. They also bleach, a small bleach- 
ery being connected to the plant 

New Jersey, Paterson. The Khalizog Silk Co., 





l $15,000, and L. Hamburger, presi- 
lent, R. F. Eckstein, secretary and treasurer and 

turing veils and sewing silks Plant is 
equipped with 100 spindles and 100 looms, selling 


Wm. Hannah, superintendent, are very busy man- 


through the Taylor Textile Mfg. Co., 41 Union 
Sq., New York, who are the owners of the plant. 

New Jersey, Paterson. The Hengeveld-Bohl 
Silk Co., with $25,000 capital and J. Hengeveld, 
president and superintendent and Wm. A. Bohl, 
treasurer, are throwing silk on 6,544 spindles at 
11 1/2 Fair St. They are very busy. 

New Jersey, Paterson. Wm. Holt, 108 Straight 
St., reports an active business on silk and cotton 
turkish novelties, operating 6 looms. Sells direct. 

New Jersey, Paterson. The property of Emil 
Ammonn, silk dyer, has been sold at auction to 
David B. L. Rodgers, of this city. It is stated that 
the plant will be put in operation by Mr. Rodgers 
at an early date, making a specialty of dyeing silk 
ribbons. 

New Jersey, Paterson. The American Siik 
Thread Finishing Co. is running a demonstration 
plant on Van Houten St. where they are finishing 
silk threads on machines manufactured by the com- 
pany and sold to the trade. The officers are Jos. 
B. Whitney, president, and P. Van Vlaanderen, 
treasurer and manager. 

New Jersey, Paterson. The Collins Silk Co., 
with a capital of $25,000, have succeeded to the 
business of the Collins & Rosendale Co. at 33 
River St. Manufacture plain and fancy broad 
silks with equipment of 4o looms. Peter Collins, 
Sr., is president, superintendent and buyer of the 
plant. They sell direct. 

New Jersey, Paterson. The Harrows, Saunders 
Silk Manufacturing Co., manufacturers of silk rib- 
bons on 7 looms, are very busy. Frederick Har- 
row is the superintendent, the production bein 
sold through New York. They are located at 17 
Water St. 

New Jersey, Paterson. The Dolfin Jute Mills 
are extending their humidifying system, and have 
placed their order with the Bell Pure Air & Cool 
ing Co. for humidifying apparatus. 

New Jersey, Paterson. Jos. Pansy, formerly with 
the late Pansy Silk Co., is now superintendent of 
the Lake View Silk Mills at 64 Ryle Ave., who are 
turning out broad silks on 100 looms. The office 
of the company is at 121 Greene St. 


, 


8 


New Jersey, Paterson. lain and fancy dress 
silks are being manufactured on 14 looms by Frank 
Walton at 49 Godwin St. He reports a good busi- 
ness selling direct. 

New Jersey, Paterson. The season of strikes is 
at hand for this city; seven being reported in one 
week. In five, increases have been made by the 
employers and the other two are still under con- 
ideration. 

New Jersey, Paterson. The Stuyvesant Silk 
Company has been incorporated with capital stock 
of $10,000, and will continue the plant hitherto 
operated by Chas. Saperstein. Plant will be lo- 
cated in the Dordoni Mill, Bridge St., to which 
location the old plant of 40 looms has been re 
moved. Will add ten new looms. 

New Jersey. Somerviile. The Somerville Mfg. 
Co. is exceedingly busy on woolen and worsted 
goods, men and women’s wear. They are now 
operating 3,500 mule spindles, 3 narrow and 50 
broad looms, and sell their goods direct with a 
New York office at 92 Franklin St. Jas. Brown 











Ir., is the president, superintendent and buyer. 
Buys 2/32 worsted and 2/20 cotton yarns. 

New Jersey, Somerville. C. Wink has suc- 
ceeded A. L. Coite as president of the Laurel Mfg. 
Co. H. L. Wissing is secretary and treasurer and 

Fred Wink, superintendent. They are very busy 

mm men’s wear and worsted dress goods operating 
60 looms, selling direct. F. & C. Wink are the 
buyers and buy cotton, worsted and silk yarns. 

New Jersey, Wharton. The Singleton Silk Co. 
s reported moving the machinery in plant at this 

F% place to Dover. It is stated that their mill has 
Ne been taken by parties who will install a weaving 
plant. 

*New York, Binghamton. W. M. Sharp has 
purchased the buildings and machinery of the 
Binghamton Linen Mills, but has not yet fully de- 
cided what will be done. He is, however, inter- 
sted in disposing of the spinning machinery: 3 
rames, 144 spindles each, practically new, includ- 
ng carder, breaker, 3 drawing frames, slubber, etc. 

New York, Binghamton. The Binghamton Felt- 
ng Co.’s plant has been closed. Machinery and 
stock has been purchased by the Faatz-Reynolds 
Co. of Lestershire. 

New York, Central Bridge 




























It is reported that 














W. Robert Weichert, designer and assistant 
superintendent of the Sutton Mills, North An- 
iover, Mass., has resigned. He entered the em- 
ploy of this company some months ago, coming 
rom Knoxville, Tenn. Charles P. Leonard, his 
4 successor, was formerly employed at the American 

Woolen Co., Moosup, Conn 













W. W. Whipple has accepted the position as 
issistant superintendent at the Nashua Mfg. Co., 
Nashua, N. H. He succeeds J. Porter Harring- 
ton, who accepted the position as agent of the 
Victory Mills, Schuylerville, N. Y. Mr. Whipple 
vas formerly employed at the Monadnock Mills, 
Claremont, N. H. 

E. G. Gaillard has resigned his position as super- 
F. ntendent of the Royal Bag & Yarn Mfg. Co., 
Charleston, S. C. His successor is R. A. Gurris 

f the Captial Mills, Columbia, S. C. 

D. W. Bingham has resigned his position as 
night superintendent at the Arlington Mills, Gas 
tonia, N. C., and accepted the position as super- 
intendent at the Alpine Mills, Morgantown, N. C. 
Claude Withers has succeeded Mr. Bingham at 
the Arlington 

Henry Mabray, second hand in the weave room 
f the Gibson Mfg. Co., Concord, N. C., has suc- 
eeded Tom Whittaker as overseer of weaving 
it the Brown Mfg. Co. of the same city. 

John Bennett has succeeded Abe Odon as over- 


seer of carding at the Manchester Mills, Macon, 
(a. 



























W. H. Jenkins, overseer of carding and spinning 
it Camperdown Mills, Greenville, S. C., has re- 
signed to accept a similar position at the Winder 
Cotton Mills, Winder, Ga. 
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Chas. A. Main & Co. (Paterson, N. J.), are to es- 
tablish a silk mill at this place and that $15,000 has 
been subscribed locally for purpose of erecting the 
mill building, etc. 

*New York, Cohoes. The dyeing plant oper- 
ated formerly by Duncan & Baillie, is now 
as the Cohoes Dyeing Co. 

New York, Gloversville. Loren E. Winne has 
formed an association with Wm. Holmes and will 
operate the Fulton County Silk Mills. The part 
nership of Holmes & Jones has been dissolved. 
Mr. Jones giving his attention to the silk commis- 
sion business. 


known 


New York, Kenwood. The Oneida Community. 
Ltd., has placed an order with the American 
Moistening Company for their humidifiers. 


_ New York, Schaghticoke. The Cable Flax Mills 
Company is to dispose of their water power to the 
Schaghticoke Power Company and will subse- 
quently equip their mills with electricity in ex- 
change. 

_ New York, Seneca Falls. It is reported that 
Charles Becker of Amsterdam, contemplates leas 
ing the Gleason Mills property, provided suitable 
arrangements are made 















Royal Evans, overseer of carding for the B. B. 
& R. Knight Cotton Mills, Centerville, R. I., has 
resigned, and will accept the position as overseer 
of carding at the Aldrich Mills, Moosup, Conn 


Elmer Gray, twenty-six years of age, employed 
as second engineer at the Denison Cotton Mills, 
Denison, Texas, met with a tragic death on Feb 
20th. He had just shut down the engine and in 
so doing, it is supposed, he fell against the fly 
vuund shortly afterwards in an 


wheel, and was fe 
unconscious condition. \ physician was sum- 
moned, but before his arrival the man died of his 


injuries. 


Walter B. Sherman has accepted the posit 


pte tion 
as foreman in the silk braid mills at Meriden, 
Conn. He was formerly employed at Arctic, R. I 

Edward Parson has accepted the position as 
foreman in the finishing room of the Oneida Silk 
Co., Kentwood, N. Y. 


Roy Bishop has accepted the position as assis 
ant superintendent at the Bigelow Carpet C 
Worcester, Mass. He was formerly employed at 
Salem, Ore. Mr. Bishop is a graduate of the 
Philadelphia Textile School and with the practi- 
cal knowledge he gained at the woolen mill at 
Salem ought to enable him to fill the positi : 


t- 
) 


ion ac- 
ceptably at the Bigelow Carpet Co 

A. H. Robbins is now superintendent of the Ide 
Cotton Mills, Jacksonville, Ala. Mr. Robbins 


at Lexington, N. C., on a business trip. 


Vas 


George Pettengill, formerly overseer of finish- 
ing at the J. J. Regan Mfg. Co., Rockville, Conn., 
has accepted a position as overseer of dry finish- 
ing at the Stanley Woolen Co., Uxbridge, Mass. 

Fred Terrien, second hand in the card room of 
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the Merchants Woolen Mills, Dedham, Mass., has 
resigned and accepted a position under overseer 
Weeks at the Beaver Brook Mill, Collinsville, 
Mass. 

John W. Kane, overseer at the Bigelow Carpet 
Co., Lowell, Mass., has severed his connections 
with that company. 

Michael Oslin, an overseer at the Nottingham 
Mills, Providence, R. I., has resigned. : 

William Waterworth, second hand in the weave 
room of the Merrimac Mills, Lowell, Mass., has 
resigned after twenty-six years of continuous ser- 
vice. 

Edwin Ashley, overseer of the carding depart- 
ment at the Aldrich Mfg. Co., Moosup, Conn., 
has resigned to accept a similar position at Glas- 
gow, Conn. 

Frank J. Ward, formerly overseer of carding 
at the Angus Park Mfg. Co., East Glastonbury, 
Conn., has accepted the position as overseer of 
carding with C. B. Alling Co., Derby, Conn. 

W. H. Kingsley, formerly overseer of weaving 
and dressing for the Williamsville Mfg. Co., 
Killingly, Conn., has accepted the position as boss 
at the Stark Mills, Manchester, N. H. 
ge Ashcroft, formerly overseer of dyeing at 
Glenark, R. I., has accepted the position as boss 

Highlandville, Mass. 
Felix Paul, formerly employed at the Living- 
Worsted Mills, Washington, R. I. has re- 
signed and accepted a position as dresser tender 
it Munson, Mass. 
Frank A 


weaver 


r€0 e 


Shumway has been promoted to gen- 
eral superintendent of all departments of the 
Acushnet Mills, New Bedford, Mass. He for- 
merly held the position as superintendent of the 
ring spinning and carding department. 

John Cuttle has accepted the position as over- 
seer of carding for the Boston Mfg. Co., Waltham, 
Mass. He was formerly employed by Howard & 
Bullough Machine Co. setting up machines. He 
succeeds Mr. Steele, who goes to the new Burgess 
Mill at Pawtucket, R. I. 

Thomas Peate has been engaged as overseer of 

nning at the Racine Woolen Mills, Racine, Wis. 

George Barstow has accepted the position as 
master mechanic for James & E. H. Wilson, 
Pittsfield, Mass. 

Byron H. Cochrane has accepted the position as 
overseer of dyeing with the Concord Mfg. Co., 
Penacook, N. H. He comes from Franklin Falls, 
N. H 

Charles Bain has resigned his position as over- 

er of the starching department for the Liondale 
Bleach & Dye Works, Rockaway, N. J. 

Swift Laurie, assistant designer at Pontoosuc 
Woolen Co., Pittsfield, Mass., has resigned and 

cepted a position at the North Adams Mfg. Co., 
North Adams, Mass. 

Rudolph Koerner has accepted the position as 
manager of the Portland Woolen Mills, Portland, 
Oregon. Mr. Koerner was employed at the Ore- 
gon City Mfg. Co., Oregon City, as manager for 
the past seventeen years. Previous to accepting 
the position at Oregon City, he was employed as 


\ 


he ad designer at the Globe Mills, Utica, N. Y. Mr. 
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Koerner is a first-class manufacturer on all kinds 
of woolen and worsted goods and will make a valu- 
able man for the Portland Woolen Co. 


John Kenworthy has accepted the position oi 


overseer of carding for the Angus Park Mfg. Co., 
E. Glastonbury, Conn. 


John Casey, formerly employed at Dryden; N. 
Y., but more recently at the Middlesex Mills at 
Camillus, N. Y., has accepted a position as over- 
seer of spinning with the Seneca Woolen Mills, 
Seneca Falls, N. Y. 

Joseph Schofield, formerly employed as overseer 
of weaving at the Rivulet Mills, Uxbridge, Mass., 
has accepted the position as second hand in the 
weave room of the Excelsior Mills, Farnumsville, 
Mass. 

Michael Shaughnessy, superintendent of the 
Rivulet Mills, Uxbridge, Mass., has severed his 
connection with that company. 


Robert William Boys, overseer of weaving for 
the Newmarket Mfg. Co., Newmarket, N. H., has 
been appointed superintendent to succeed John B. 
Curtis, resigned. 


Alfred Harbour, who is a graduate and former 
instructor of the Georgia School of Technology, 
has recently been elected assistant superintendent 
of the Fulton Bag & Cotton Mills of Atlanta, Ga. 

Edward Craven, head overseer in the worsted 
department of the Hartford Carpet Co., Thomp- 
sonville, Conn., has severed his connection with 
that company after five vears of service. 


Arthur Sherman has accepted the position as 
overseer of spinning with the Renfrew Mfg. Co., 
Stone Mill, Maple Grove, Mass. He succeeds 
Michael O’ Malley. 


James H. Barnett, who resigned the position as 
superintendent at the Holliston Mill, Holliston, 
Mass., has taken up his new duties as superintend- 
ent at Talcott Bros. Woolen Mill, Talcottville, 
Conn. 


Somes C. Hilton, a former resident of Woburn, 
Mass., who was employed as engineer for three 
years at the Eastern Felt Co., Winchester, Mass.. 
has accepted the position as chief engineer at the 
Anawamscott Mill, Wonville, R. I. 


Alex H. Wilson has accepted the position as as 
sistant designer with the Stanley Woolen Co., Ux- 
bridge, Mass. He was formerly employed at Pitts 
field, Mass. 

Hugh B. Frasier has accepted the position as 
overseer of finishing with the Allen Woolen Mills, 
Rochester, N. Y. He was formerly employed with 
W. E. Hayward & Co., E. Douglas, Mass. 

David A. Simpson has accepted the position as 
boss carder with the Dustin Island Woolen Mills, 
Penacook, N. H. 


George A. Judson has resigned his position as 
boss finisher at the Concord Mfg. Co., Penacook, 
N. H. He has been succeeded by his brother 
Frank. 

Augustus Dufault has accepted the position as 
overseer of spinning with W. E. Hayward & C 
E. Douglas, Mass. 

J. C. Mason, formerly employed at the Monarch 
Mills, Salisbury, N. C., has accepted the manage- 









ment of the mill of the Hesler Mfg. Co., succeeding 
Frank L. Robbins, resigned. 


William Bain has again re-entered the employ 
of the Webster Woolen'Co., Sabattus, Me., as boss 
dyer. 

Thomas Armstrong has resigned his position at 
the Priscilla Worsted Mills, Providence, R. L., 
and is succeeded by Irving Ward. 


Richard Firth has resigned his position as over- 
seer of drawing at the Limerick Mills, Limerick, 
Me. 


Frank Lees has accepted a position in the em- 
ploy of Bosson & Lane, dye stuff manufacturers 
of Atlantic, Mass. He was formerly employed at 
the Pacific Mills, at Lawrence, Mass. 

Edward Parsons has accepted the position as 
overseer of finishing for the Oneida Silk Co., of 
Kenwood, N. Y. 

James Appleyard of Bound Brook, N. J., has ac- 
cepted the position as boss dyer at the Star 
Woolen Co., Cohoes, N. Y. 


Frank P. Creighton has accepted the position as 
boss dyer at the Intervale Mills at Webster, Mass. 


W. T. Loowis, boss dyer at the Intervale Mills, 
Webster, Mass., has accepted a position as boss 
dyer with W. E. Hayward & Co., E. Douglas, 
Mass. 

Rudolph Mueller has accepted the position as 
overseer of finishing at the Mayo Woolen Co., 
Millbury, Mass., succeeding Dan Welch, resigned. 

Alfred D. Benoit has accepted the position as 
second hand in the ring spinning department of the 
Newburgh Steam Cotton Mills, Newburgh, N. Y. 

Frank A. Cooley has accepted a position as as- 
sistant superintendent at the Atlantic Mills, Olney- 
ville, R. I. He was formerly employed at the 
Lower Pacific Mills, Lawrence, Mass. 

Alfred Bradley, overseer of weaving at the Page 
Mfg. Co., New Bedford, Mass., has resigned. 

George R. Coster has accepted a position as 
boss dyer with W. J. Dickey & Sons, Oella Mills, 
Oella, Md. 

William Richardson, overseer of spinning and 
spooling for the Lancaster Mills, Clinton, Mass., 
has severed his connections with that company to 
enter the employ of the Putnam Mfg. Co., Put- 
nam, Conn., as assistant superintendent. 


D. S. Merrill, overseer of spinning at the Proc- 
torsville, Vt., mill, has resigned. 


E. H. Tuttle, formerly connected with the Tren- 
ton Cotton Mills of Gastonia, N. C., but more re- 
cently with the Boston office of James E. Mitchell 
& Co., has just been elected secretary and treas- 
urer of the Aetna Cotton Mills of Union, S. C. 

S. Westall has accepted the position of superin- 
tendent at the Perrin Mills, Celeste, Texas. He 
was formerly superintendent of the Ashecraft Cot- 
ton Mills at Florence, Ala. 

William Hunt has resigned his position as master 
mechanic at the Continental Finishing Company 
at River Poin, R. 1. 

Thomas Morton has resigned his position as 
master mechanic at the Crompton Co.’s Mill, R. L., 
ind is succeeced by Peter Nolan, Jr. 

C. C. Gosnell has resigned his position as over- 
seer of weaving at the Walhalla Cotton Mills, S. 
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C. He is succeeded by A. F. Jones, formerly of 
Gainesville, Ga. 

Thomas E. McCarnes, who has been night spin- 
ner of the Chronicle Mill, Belmont, N. C. has 
accepted a position as assistant superintendent of 
the new Imperial Yarn Mills at the same place. 

_ J. L. Grice has accepted the position as super- 
intendent of the Belmont Mills, Shelby, N.C. He 
was formerly an overseer at Clover, S. C. 


W. O. Jones has accepted a position as over- 
seer of weaving at the Mills Mill, Greenville, S. C. 


William A. Mitchell has the honor of being next 
the youngest superintendent in the country. He 
has just succeeded George Fish of the Mass- 
achusetts Mills, of Lowell, Mass., who goes to 
Maine to take charge of the Knapp Spinning Mills. 
Mr. Mitchell is 26 years, and has held the position 
of overseer for one year. 


J. A. Thompson, formerly superintendent of the 
Lumberton Cotton Mills, N. C., has been appointed 
general manager of the Springfield, Ida. and Rich- 
mond Mills at Laurel Hill, N. C. 


F. E. Ferrell, of the Monroe Cotton Mills, N. 
C. has accepted the position of overseer of spin- 
ning, twisting and reeling in Mill No. 1, at Lando, 
S. C., in place of Mr. Johnson, resigned. 

Wade Smith has been promoted from second- 


hand to overseer of carding at the Elizabeth Mill, 
Charlotte, N. C. 


Harvey Hearn of the Louise Mill, Charlotte, 
N. C., has accepted a position as overseer of 
spinning at the Highland Park Mill, No. 3 of this 
city. Frank Brown secceeds Mr. Hearn. 


J. H. ‘Scarboro, formerly of Olympia Mill, 
Columbia, S. C., has succeeded R. A. Burris as 
overseer of carding and spinning at the Capitol 
City Mills, same place. 

C. F. McCall has accepted a position as over- 
seer of spinning at the Branden Mills, Greenville, 
=: S. 

J. P. McNeill, formerly with the Clark & Eugenia 
Mills, Jonesboro, N. C., has accepted a position 
as superintendent of the Eufala Cotton Mills, Ala. 

John A. Harrington has resigned as overseer 
of spinning at Humboldt, Tenn. and has accepted 
the position as overseer of carding at the Me- 
ridian Cotton Mills, Miss. 

G. L. Grice of Yorkville, S. C., has been elected 
general manager and superintendent of the Bel- 
mont Cotton Mills, Shelby, N. C. 


. C. Bowling, overseer of weaving at the Edna 
Mills, Reidsville. N. C., took charge of the weave 
room at the Cliffside Mills, N. C., Monday morn- 
ing, March 18th. 


William J. Farrell has accepted the position as 
overseer of spinning at the Warrenton Woolen 
Mills, Torrington, Conn. He was formerly em- 
ployed at the Beckman Co., Cleveland, Ohio. 


Charles H. Francis has accepted the position as 
overseer of weaving at the Sterling Mills, Lowell, 
Mass. He was formerly employed at the Far- 
well Worsted Mills, Central Falls, R. I. 

John E. Denniston has accepted the position as 
overseer of dressing at the Excelsior Mills, 


Farnumsville, Mass. He was formerly employed 
at the Middlesex Mills, Lowell, Mass. 
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W. F. Hanley, assistant superintendent of the 
Burlington Mills of the American Woolen Co., 
Winooski, Vt., has resigned. 


John Abbott, from Pittsfield, Me. has taken the 
position of fuller at the Cheshire Mills, Harris- 
ville, N. H. 


Joseph Jennings has accepted a position as fin- 
isher for the Central Worsted Co., Central Village, 
Conn. He was formerly with Thomas Oakes & 
Co., Bloomfield, N. J. 

Frank Dracup, of Lawrence, has 
position as overseer of 


the Peace Dale Mfg. Co., 


accepted a 
twisting at the mills of 


oe 


J. T. Collins, overseer of the carding room nights 
at the Nemasket Mill, Taunton, Mass., resigned 
to take a similar position in Lowell. He is suc- 
ceeded by Lincoln Robinson. 


John J. Doyle, an overseer at the J. J. Regan 


Mig. Co., Rockville, Conn., for a number of years 
has severed his connection with that company 


Joseph H. Potter, Jr., has resigned his posi.on 
as superintendent of the Durfee Mills, Fall River, 
Mass., on account of ill health. 

Samuel Proctor, formerly of Jewett City, Conn., 
has accepted a position as foreman of the finish- 
ing department with the Auburn Dyeing and Fin 
ishing Co., R. I. 

Fred A. Cooley has accepted the position of as- 
sistant superintendent at the Atlantic Mills, Law- 
rence, Mass. 

W. B. Moore, secretary of the Mills Manufactur- 
ing Co., Greenville, S. C., has been elected man- 
ager and treasurer of the Abbeville Cotton Mills, 
Abbeville, S.C. Mr. Moore succeeds the late John 
\. Harris, who was president of the mill. 


C. M. Sears has resigned his position as super- 
intendent of the Harmony Grove Mills at Com- 
merce, Ga., and has been succeeded by Daniel 
Schofield, formerly of Pacolet Mill No. 4 of New 
Holland, Ga. 

John B. Bolton has resigned his position as su- 
perintendent of Mill No. 1 of the New York Mills, 
N.. ¥. 

S. F. Crane has resigned his position as boss fin- 
isher for the Clinton Woolen Mfg. Co., Clinton, 
Mich., to accept a position with the Zanesville 
Woolen Mill, Ohio. 

William Hackett, chief engineer at the Rockwell 
Woolen Mill, Leominster, Mass., has resigned to 
accept a position at the new high school building. 
The employes called upon Mr. Hackett at his home 
and presented him a Morris chair. 

James J. Chandley, for the past twenty years en 
gineer at the Samoset Co.’s Mills, Valley Falls, R. 
I., has resigned to accept a similar position with 
the Slater Cotton Co., of Pawtucket, R. I. 

Charles B. Chace, superintendent of the Samoset 
Mills, Valley Falls, R. I., will resign his position 
May Ist, and is to accept a similar position at Lin- 
coln Mills, Fall River. 

William Smith, machinist for the Broad 
Brook Co., Broad Brook, Conn., has given notice 
of his resignation, having accepted a similar posi- 
tion at New Britain 


boss 


Dennis Ryan has resigned his position as over- 
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seer of twisting for J. L. & T. D. Peck Mfg. Co. 
Pittsfield, Mass., and is succeeded by James Clegg 


W. L. Sjostrom has accepted a position with th: 
Tekcips Dyeing & Finishing Co., Methuen, Mass 

John E. Jones has resigned his position as su- 
perintendent of the Taylor Worsted Co., Taylor, 
Pa., and has accepted a position with E. H. Hae 
nichen Bros. Silk Co., Paterson, N. J. 


Fred A. Cooley, for twenty-one years with the 
Pacific Mills, Lawrence, Mass., has acepted the 
position of assistant superintendent of the Atlantic 
Mills, Providence, R. I. 

James Hirst, formerly 
Allen Woolen Mills, 
signed. 


John T. Eyers has acepted the position as over- 
seer of finishing at the Granite Woolen Mills, W 
Swanzey, N. H. He was formerly employed at 
the J. J. Regan Mill, Rockville, Conn. 


William Sherard has been appointed superin- 
tendent of the Jackson Mills, Iva, S. C. 


Alfred Harbour of Atlanta, Ga., has been ap 
pointed assistant superintendent of the Fulton Bay 
and Cotton Mills, Atlanta, Ga. 


Newt Griffith has accepted a position as machin- 
ist at Scottdale, Ga., succeeding J. H. Donald, re- 
signed. 


J. J. Hyder has succeeded C. P. Hudlow as over 


seer of weaving at Scottdale, Ga. He was for- 
merly employed at the Exposition Mill in Atlanta 


superintendent at the 
Rochester, N. Y., has re 


J. E. Capps has resigned as overseer of carding 
for the Gaffney Mfg. Co., Gaffney, S. C., to accept 
a similar position with the F. W. Poe Mfg. Co 


Greenville, S. C. 


L. F. Halcomb has resigned the position of boss 
carder at Barton, Ark. He has held this position 
for the past two years, but gives it up on account 
of his health. 


C. Lee Gilbert is now overseer for the Gaffney 
Mfg. Co., S. C. He was formerly with the Fair- 
field Cotton Mill at Winnsboro, S. C. 


J. L. Riddle, for the past two and a half years 
overseer of spinning and twisting at Edenton, N. 
C., now holds a similar position at the Wilson Cot- 
ton Mills, N. C. 


W. W. Beckwell, formerly with the Lowe Cotton 
Mill, Huntsville, Ala., is now superintendent of 
the Ashcroft Mill, Florence, Ala., having been for 
some time overseer of carding at the Cherry Mill 
before going to Huntsville. 

E. N. Tart succeeds Mr. Freeman as overseer 
at the Icemorelee Mill, Monroe, N. C. He was 
formerly overseer of spinning, spooling and warp- 
ing in the Richland Mill, Columbia, N. C. 

H. B. Freeman has accepted the position as 
superintendent of the New Everett Mill, Monroe, 


N. C. He was formerly overseer in the Icemore 
lee Cotton Mill. 


J. D. Melton is now chief engineer and master 
mechanic for the Lula Mills, Kings Mountain, 
N. C. He was formerly with the Cherryville Mfg 
Co., Cherryville, N. C. 


William B. Isaac has accepted the position 
as overseer of spinning for the Racine Woolen 









Mills, Peru, Ind. He was: formerly employed at 
the Burlington Mills, Winooski, Vt. 

Richard A. O’Donnell has accepted the position 
as boss dyer for the Cowan Woolen Co., Lewis- 
ton, Me. He was formerly employed at Indian 
Spring Mill, Madison, Me. 


Charles A. Dean of Anderson, S. C., has ac- 
cepted the position as overseer of carding with 
the Bamberg Cotton Mills, Bamberg, S. C. 


Charles Chenelle of Holyoke, Mass., has been 
offered the position of overseer of cotton carding 
at Mill No. 1 of the Harder Mfg. Co., Valatie, 
x 

Alfred Dearnley has accepted a position as 
overseer of night spinning at the Saxtons River 
Woolen Co., Saxton’s River, Vt. He was for- 
merly employed at Dracut, Mass. 


George H. Newry, overseer of dyeing at the 
Cowan Woolen Co., Lewiston, Me., has resigned 

Albert Louisfelt has resigned his positicn as 
assistant overseer of weaving at the Palmer Mill, 
Three Rivers, Mass., and has accepted a position 
as overseer in the weaving department of the Boott 
Cotton Mills at Lowell, Mass. 


C. L. Jackson has resigned his position as over 
seer of finishing at the Sheridan Woolen Mill, 
Ashuelot, N. H., to accept a like position at 


Somerville, N. J. 


Adam Sime of Adams, Mass., has taken a posi- 
tion as overseer of the picker department of the 
Eclipse Mills, North Andover, Mass. He was for 
thirty-two years employed in the Renfrew Mills in 
\dams 

Nathan Blum, a member of the firm of C. V. 
Fornes & Co., New York, dealers in woolens, 
dropped dead on a Broadway car March 22d at 
Thirteenth St. Heart disease was the cause of 
death. He was 33 years old. 


J. F. Clark, formerly with the Tohn M. Stone 
Cotton Mills, Starkville, Miss., first as carder and 
spinner and later as superintendent, will on the 
first of April take charge of the mill at Athens, 
Ala. 

William Jencks, overseer of carding at the 
Valley Fall Co., Albion, R. I., is to resign this 
week. to take a position as superintendent of a 
new mill in New Bedford, Mass. 

A. M. Hathaway, superintendent of the Whit 
tenton Mill, Taunton Mass., and his son, William 
B. Hathaway. severed their connection with this 
concern. The resignation of these two men was 
received as a great suprise; as they had been in 
the employ of this mill for the past ten years. 
By the change J. B. Curtis of Nemasket, N. H., 
becomes the superintendent and Ernest K. Van- 
derwarker assistant superintendent. William B. 
Hathaway will be succeeded by R. E. Gooch. 


John A. Porter, who for a number of years has 
been superintendent of the Porterdale Cotton Mills, 
Covington, Ga., has been appointed general super- 
intendent of all the mills operated by the -Bibb 
Manufacturing Company with headquarters. in 
Macon. The several plants of the Bibb Manu- 
facturing Company are located in Macon, Colum- 
bus, Porterdale and Forsyth. 


Thomas A. Emmons, formerly connected with 
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the manufacture of loom harnesses in Lawrence, 
died recently in that city. Some years ago he 
retired from active business. He leaves two sons. 

Arthur F. Fish has been engaged as overseer 
of carding at Tecumseh mill No, 1, to succeed the 
late Isaac Fawcett. 


Lloyd S. Sykes, who has been the designer for 
the Victor Mfg. Co., Clinton, Mass., since it be- 
gan business last fall is to conclude his services 
here, and remove to Rochester, N. Y., and will 
be employed by the same mill for which he worked 
before going to Clinton. 

Joseph Smith has accepted a position as over- 
seer of spinning at the Acushnet Mills, New Bed- 
ford, Mass. 

Thomas Kirkman, who has had charge of the 
bleaching and starching for the Union Bleaching 
& Finishing Co., Greenville, S. C., resigned his 
position, March 26th, and will return to Williams- 
town, Mass., about April 1. 


Richard J. Hill has given notice of his resigna- 
tion at the Saranac Mills, Blackstone, Mass., and 
is to go to the Dum Worsted Mills, Woonsocket, 
R. I., as boss finisher. 

Harry Davis, overseer of dressing at the 
Schaghticoke woolen mills has resigned to accept 
a position in the same capacity at Plymouth, Mass. 

C. L. Jackson of Ashuelto, N. H., has accepted 
a position as overseer of finishing for the Somer- 
ville Mfg. Co., Somerville, N. J. 

Morris Kemnitzer has accepted the position as 
boss weaver of the Vernon Woolen Co.’s mill at 
Vernon, Conn. 

George W. Rooney of Lowell, Mass., has been 
engaged as overseer of spinning for the New 
Hampshire Spinning Mills, Penacook, N. H. 


John Gruber, for a number of years super- 
intendent of the Hartford Woolen Co., Hartford, 
Vt., handed in his resignation some months ago; 
as he desired to retire from mill life. He has 
had a long and prosperous term and his retire- 
ment causes regret. 

Wade Smith has been promoted from second 
hand to overseer of carding at the Elizabeth Mill. 
of Charlotte, N. C. 

Thomas E. McCarnes, who has been night 
spinner at the Chronicle Mills, Belmont, N. C., 
is to be assistant superintendent of the new Im 
perial Yarn Mills. 

G. A. Dourgeville, formerly connected with the 
Summit Silk Mfg. Co., Paterson, N. J., has ac- 
cepted a position as superintendent of the Pali- 
sade Silk Co., West New York, N. J., 
ing John Nightingale, deceased. 

John Dunlop, who has been superintendent in 
Watchorn & Co.’s woolen mill, Merrickville, Ont., 
Canada, for a number of years, will take a posi 
tion on the road as their representative, covering 
the ground formerly looked after by J. Johnston 

Benjamin Jones, the oldest man in the employ 
of the local mills of the American Thread Co.. 
who for thirty-six years has been overseer of the 
winding room, and who began his service with 
the Willimantic Linen Co., Willimantic, Conn., 


March 15, 1857, and has thus completed a half 
century of continual service. 


succeed- 
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Deaths. 


Moses T. Stevens, former Congressman, and 
one of the oldest and best known manufacturers 
of woolens in the country, died at his home in 
North Andover Feb. 25th after a long illness. He 
was born in North Andover Oct. 10, 1825. In 1850 
he became a member of the firm of Nathaniel 
Stevens & Son, and in 1886 founded the house of 
M. T. Stevens & Son, which operates mills in 
North Andover, Andover, Haverhill and Franklin, 
N. H He was president of the Stevens Linen 
Works of Webster. In 1800 he was elected to 
Congress from the 5th district as a Democrat. 

The sudden death of Henry A. Tillinghast, treas 
urer of the Textile Finishing Machinery Company, 
Providence, R. I., early this week, was a great 
shock to his business associates and many friends 
throughout the textile industry. Mr. Tillinghast 
had been treasurer of the company ever since its 
formation, and prior to that time was connected 
vith the Granger Foundry & Machine Company 
for many years. He had many warm friends in the 
trade who will sincerely mourn his loss. 


John S. Holden, senior member of the firm of 


Holden, Leonard & Co., operating the woolen 
mills at Bennington, Vt.. and New Bedford, 
Mass., died suddenly at Pasadena, Cal., from a 


stroke of paralysis. Mr. Holden was returning 
from a pleasure trip to Mexico and had reached 


Pasadena on his way home He was born at 
Charlton, Mass., in 1845. He started in the woolen 
business at Palmer, Mass.. in 1882, under the firm 


name of Holden & Fuller: in 1889 he sold out his 
interests to his brother and formed a partnership 
with C. W. and G. F. Leonard, under the name of 
Holden, Leonard & Co. and bought the mill at 
Bennington. The concern was very successful and 


later took over the Oneko -Mill at New Bedford. 


Besides his mill interests Mr. Holden was a state 
senator for Vermont, president of the Bennington 
County National Bank and other Vermont insti- 
tutions 


William G. Townley, Jr., died at his home, 322 
Broadway, Paterson, N. J.. as the result of an 
attack of pneumonia. He was secretary of the 
William Strange Silk Co., and a member and su- 
perintendent of the firm. He was born in New 
York City forty years ago, and with his parents 
moved to New Jersey. He began his business 
career as clerk in the office of the Strange Silk 
Mills; his ability was quickly recognized and he 
was advanced rapidly. 

David Wilson Belding died Monday, March 4th, 
at Avondale (a suburb of Cincinnati), at the age 
of 75 years. He was born in Ashfield, Mass., and 
from an early age has been engaged in the silk 
manufacturing. Forty years ago he established 
concerns in New York, Chicago and Cincinnati. 
Together with his brothers, he operated mills at 
Belding, Mich., Northampton, Mass., Rockville, 
Conn., Montreal, Canada, Petaluma, Cal. 

Charles S. Cheney, purchasing agent for the firm 
of Cheney Bros., S. Manchester, Conn., was found 
dead in his room at his home March 12th. He was 
feeling as well as usual on Monday, but when 
called Tuesday morning he did not respond. The 
mbembers of the household went to his room and 
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found him lying on the floor. Dr. Tinker, medical 
examiner, was called and pronounced the death due 
to heart trouble. He represented the town in the 
legislature in 1867. He was born at Middletown 
April 2, 1836. 


John Williams, one of the best known residents 
and woolen manufacturers of Philadelphia, died at 
his home, 940 S. Broad St., March 2oth, at 64 
years of age. He was born in Glasgow Jan. 23, 
1844. He served in Co. D, 95th Regiment of the 
Pa. Volunteers through the Rebellion, at the close 
of which he associated himself with his father in 
the manufacturing of cotton and woolen goods 
\fter his fathers death he conducted the business 
under the firm name of John Williams Mfg. Co.. 
with factories at Twelfth and Carpenter Sts., Phil- 
adelphia and Trenton, N. J. 


George Dixon, overseer of weaving at the Arctic 
Mills, Centerville, R. I., died at his home in Arc- 
tic, Sunday, March 3d. He had been overseer at 
Arctic for the past twenty years. 

Washington L. Myers died at his home at 
Pownal. Vt. He was formerly overseer of card 
ing at Schaghticoke, N. Y. 

William Isaac Snow, one of the oldest mill men 
in the state of Rhode Island, died very suddenly 
at his home, 565 Harris Ave., Providence, R. I.. 
at the age of 79 years. He had been connected 
with the Providence Dyeing, Bleaching and Calen- 
dering Co. for more than sixty years. Only a few 
minutes before he died he was sitting at the 
window. 


Charles Tiberghien, senior member of the firm 
of Charles Tiberghien & Son, of Tourcoing 
France, is dead. Recently this company obtained 
a location for a $400,000 spindle plant at Woon 
socket, R. I. 

Duncan McMellen, boss dyer at the Nashua Val 
ley Worsted Mills, Ashway, R. I., died at the home 
of Charles Partelou of that town. He had been 
suffering for some time with insomnia. He leaves 
three children, his wife having died some time ago. 


Duncan McMillan, formerly boss dyer at the 
Boston Finishing Works, Williamstown, Mass., 
died at Westerly, R. I., and his body was taken to 
North Adams for burial. Mr. McMillan was for- 
merly a resident of Blackstone, Mass. 


Edwin C. Muckie died Wednesday morning, 
March 6th. He was a member of the firm of Parks 
& Muckle, hosiery commission merchants. 


Irving T. Peckham, superintendent of the Col- 
chis Mills, Woonsocket, R. I., shot and seriously 
injured his father, Samuel O. Peckham, at Auburn, 
R. I., Tuesday, March 12th, and afterwards com- 
mitted suicide. 

The furneral of John Quinlon, one of the pioneer 
Irish citizens of Milford, N. H., took place Tues- 
day morning. He was born in Ireland June 24, 
1830. He came to Milford from New York in 1855 
and established a bleachery business in connection 
with the Morse Kaley Thread Co. He is survived 
by a wife and two daughters. 

Mr. Ernest G. Koehler, a director of the Botany 
Worsted Mills, Passaic, N. J., died Monday morn- 
ing, March 18th, of apoplexy, at his home, 146 Pen- 
nington Ave. 





New Publications. 


[Any work noticed under this head can be obtained 
through the office of this journal. | 


American Directory of the Knitting Trade in the 
United States and Canada; Lord & Nagle 
Company, Boston, New York, Philadelphia; 
54 pages, with maps. Price $1.00. 

The 25th edition of this standard book has been 
issued. The new feature this year is the carefully 
classified index of knit goods manufacturers ar- 
ranged according to the kind of goods made, all 
the manufacturers of the various kinds of goods 
being grouped together. The regular features are 
the same as usual, and great attention has been 
paid to compilation. The book contains full re- 
ports of every knitting mill in the United States 
and Canada, giving capitalization; names of the 
officers, including superintendent and buyer; kind 
of goods made; number of knitting machines, 
whether latch or spring needle; number of sewing 
machines; whether the mill dyes or bleaches or 
finishes; kind of power: number employed; selling 
agent; kind of yarn bought. 

Special copyrighted maps of the mill districts, 
showing the cities and towns where there are knit- 
ting mills. It is so indexed that any town may 
be quickly found. This section of the directory is 
arranged alphabetically by states and towns. 

\lphabetical index of manufacturers, giving the 
page number where full report of mills is to be 
had 

List of dyers, bleachers, finishers, printers, etc., 
making a specialty of knit goods work. 

Manufacturers’ selling agents and commission 
merchants handling knit goods; the name of the 
person in charge of the knit goods department is 
given, and when a concern is sole agent or special 
selling agent for certain mills the names of the 
mills sold for follow the agent’s names. 

List of the jobbers of knit goods, telling the 
kind of goods handled and the name of the buyer, 
with the New York address. 

Department stores and large retailers handling 
knit goods, with the names of the knit buyers and 
the address of the New York office. 

An index of machinery and supplies used in the 
manufacture of knit goods, also yarn dealers sup- 
plying knitting yarns. 


The Dry Goods and Department Store Trade 
Directory of the U. S., 1907; The Standard 
Book Co., Ltd., Newark, N. J. Price $5.00. 

This work has been revised and brought to date 
and is uniform in size with the editions published 
since 1894. The contents are arranged alphabeti- 
cally by states and towns; department stores have 
been placed in the body of the work and are indi- 
cated; the population of towns and cities has been 
added. The book contains 20,000 names and ad- 
dresses, and gives ratings of firms whose rating 
is $1,000 and upward. 

This directory will be found of great convenience 
to traveling salesmen, as well as for circularizing 
the trade and for general office reference. It is 
convenient in size; bound in flexible leather; of 
good clear type and paper and contains no adver- 
tising matter. 


NEW PUBLICATIONS 


Cotton; by Charles William Burkett and Clarence 
Hamilton Poe; Doubleday, Page & Co. Price 
$2.00. 

A 350-page book with 63 pages of illustrations, 
mostly photographic reproductions. The volume 
is divided into four sections, covering the prob- 
lems of the cotton world, the cultivation, market- 
ing and manufacture of cotton fibre and by-prod- 
ucts. 

The first part is largely introductory, comment- 
ing on the practical monopoly of the South in 
growing cotton and the improbability of foreign 
competition ever menacing this supremacy. It 
brings facts to prove that all efforts to raise cot- 
ton successfully elsewhere than in the southern 
part of the United States have failed, and points 
out that when the world is ready for a crop of 
25,000,000 bales, the South, by strict attention to 
the selection of seed and other principles of suc 
cessful cotton farming, will produce it. 

The second part is devoted to an explanation 
of the structure and classification of cotton, and 
shows the influence of heredity and environment 
on the grade and quantity of the yield. This part 
shows an intimate knowledge of practical cotton 
farming, and the climate, soil and in fact all th 
conditions necessary for successful cotton culture 
from seed to bale. The diseases and insect ene 
mies of cotton, also methods of harvesting, ar¢ 
described. 

The third part covers preparing for the market, 
including ginning and baling, and the trip through 
the cotton exchange to the spindle. Market 
grades and market influences are explained; with 
prices, the puzzling -problem of cotton values. 

The last part gives an excellent description of 
the by-products and their uses, with statistics of 
manufacturers. Cotton manufacturing is not taken 
up in detail, being added more for the purpose 
of showing the ultimate end of the cotton fibre, 
and thus giving the volume an effect of complete- 
ness, rather than to serve as a reference book on 
the subject. 

The book is written in an interesting style, mak- 
ing the statistics, necessary in an authoritative 
work on this subject, very readable 


Cotton Cloth Designing; by James Holmes, Lec- 
turer on Weaving at Burnley Technical 
School; 146 pages, 5 1/2 by 9; Lupton Bros., 
Burnley, England. Price $2.00 

Beginning with plain weaves, this book gives a 
description of the different weaves, illustrating 
them with numerous colored plates. A number of 
the weaves are accompanied by a sample of the 
cloth, which is a great aid to a right understanding 
of the effects produced. There are chapters on 
fabrics having extra warp and filling threads, also 
on leno weaving, the whole making a very useful 
and convenient handbook. 


Se 


Business Literature. 





America’s Greatest Mills. 

This is the title of an attractive booklet issued 
by the Eagle & Phenix Mills of Columbus, Ga., 
telling in an interesting way the story of these 
historical mills, which are among the oldest in 
the South. During the Civil War when every 
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available man was needed for the Confederate 
army, these mills were kept running by order of 
the government in order to produce cloth for the 
soldiers’ uniforms. Besides the interesting story 
f the mills it contains colored illustrations of the 
different products of the mills: kimono, beauvais 
linen, ticking, cottonades, stripes, etc. The book 
is designed for wide distribution among consum- 
ers and dry goods merchants, the first edition con- 
sisting estimated cost of 
ver $15,000. 


500,000 copies at an 
Storage Batteries for 
Westinghouse 


Pa. 
A 3I-page pamphlet 
’ 


The 
Pittsburg, 


Service: 


East 


Stationary 
Machine Co., 


illustrating and describing 
the batteries built by the Westinghouse Machine 
Co., which ‘ompany are confident will meet 
the most exacting demands of the present-day 
storage battery. 


A revised edition of Bulletin No. 125 in the 
Sturtevant Engineering Series has just been issued 
by the B. F. Sturtevant Company of Boston, Mass. 
It describes the line of vertical forced-lubrication 
enclosed engines which this company manufactures 
in eighteen different sizes ranging from 5 by 5 to 
12 bv 10. A sectional view makes clear the method 

i lubrication 
“tbl Dixon Crucible Co., Jersey City, 
N. J 

\ very complete w 

-rucibles, and 


rk on the subject of graphite 
-ontaining much other valuable in- 
allied nature. - It is fully illustrated 
-opy should be in 
in the melting of 


formation 
vith excellent half tones and a 
the hands of every one interested 
the various metals 
Spe Bulleti of the and 
a School. 
Department of the 
ympleted the first ten 
and a comprehensive il- 
wulletin has been issued giving an ac- 
this department, the scope of its facilities, 
advantages it offers to students. The 
present course of study is the development of ten 
years’ experience The constant aim is to give 
the student a training in general analytical and 
industrial chemistry, with particular application to 
textile mill work. 

A knowledge of chemistry 
been 


Chemistry 
Departmer wwell Textil 

The Chemistrv and Dyeing 
Lowell Textile School has 
years of its development, 


} 


Dyeing 


lustrated 
count 


and the 


in mill work has only 

desirable for those 
who wish to engage in textile manufacturing in 
any particular department Conducted as this 
department of the Lowell School is, it keeps pace 
with the students’ work in other branches, and 
rounds it out to the best advantage. On the other 
hand, if the student wishes to specialize he may do 
so in the courses of advanced textile chemistry 
and dyeing 

The equipment of this department is adequate 
in every way for its purpose. The lecture rooms, 
the laboratories, and the practical commercial 
dyeing laboratories, where dyeing and finishing 
machines are in actual operation, give the student 
every advantage for the practical application of 
his knowledge. This bulletin is most attractively 
illustrated with views of each of the departments, 


recently recognized as 
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and will be sent on application to anyone inter- 
ested. 
————__————____—_ 


Water Towers. 


Tippett & Wood, Phillippsburg, N. J., make a 
specialty of designing and supplying water towers 
and tanks for mills and factories and have been 
remarkably successful in designing a tower, which 
because of its stability, convenience in erection, 
and general excellence of construction, has been 
extensively installed. 

The water tower is now recognized as a neces- 
sary adjunct to fire protection and it has other 
uses as well. It is invaluable in providing a stor- 
age place for water under pressure and enabling 
water to be conveniently and economically handled 
in manufacturing processes as well as in the event 
of fire. Their construction has become a special- 
ized branch of business and in it Tippett & Wood 
are among the recognized leaders. 


——__—_—__q————_____. 


Rubber Rolls. 


The American Wringer Co., of New York, make 
power wringers and vulcanized rubber rolls for all 
mechanical purposes; also repair and recover rolls 

The care and experience required in producing 
rolls that will be satisfactory in every way is per 
haps not surpassed in the manufacture of any 
other similar article. It makes considerable differ- 
ence to the manufacturer whether the roll will run 


in hot water or cold; whether it will be exposed to 
acids or alkali; and the consistency of the liquids 


to be used. The American Wringer Co.’s “Horse 
Shoe” brand of rubber rolls and power wringers 
are guaranteed by them to give satisfactory ser 
vice under any reasonable condition if the purpose 
for which they ate to be used is specified when 
they are ordered. 

An interesting and instructive booklet showing 
how to pack and handle rolls is published by the 
American Wringer Co. for free distribution. 

—— 


The Chemist and the Community. 


This is the subject of an address delivered at 
Columbia University by Arthur D. Little befor: 
the American Chemical Society, which has been 
published in pamphlet form. It is of equal and 
ought to be of even greater interest to the manu 
facturer than to the chemist, because it points out 
to him the work that the chemist has been doing 
in bringing manufacturing processes out of the 
realm of rule-of-thumb methods to something ap- 
proaching the basis of exact science. Not only 
does it review the work the chemist has done, 
but it outlines his field of work in future, in co 
operation with the manufacturer and the business 
man. Many of the problems which manufacturers 
today are grappling with, are problems because 
the manufacturers have no proper conception of 
what chemistry can do for them. The pamphle: 
will prove of interest, and should be widely read 
by textile mill men. It may be had without cost 


upon application to Arthur D. Little, 93 Broad 
St., Boston, Mass. 













The New Home for the Nevershrink Process. 


The cut shown is the new plant of the “Never- 
sink Dyeing Co.,” at Reading, Pa. This plant 
has just been completed, and a large portion of 
the same is devoted to the laboratories and treat- 
ing plant of the “Nevershrink Process.” C. Scott 
Althouse is president of the dyeing company, and 
the ‘“‘Nevershrink Process” is his invention. It 
will be recalled that this process has attracted 
much attention and many of the larger concerns 
are now using this method as a means to render 
their product non-shrinkable. 

The dyeing company, owing to its increased 
business, was forced to erect a new plant, which 
is equipped with the most up to date organization 


INDUSTRIAL NOTES 


Mill Brushes. 


S. A. Felton & Son Co., Manchester, N. H., 
furnish all kinds of brushes used in textile manu- 
facturing. With a record of fifty years’ experience 
in brush making, during which time numerous 
patents have been acquired, they are prepared to 
make anything in the line of brushes. One feature 
which is not overlooked by the firm is the value 
of close contact of maker and user and to this 
feature the makers of Felton’s brushes attribute 
many of the improvements they have perfected. 
Special brushes are made to order and anyone 
who has new ideas on brush making will find the 
S. A. Felton & Son Co. prepared to carry them 
out. 


THE NEW HOME OF THE NEVERSHRINK PROCESS. 


and machinery for dyeing, bleaching and printing 
knit goods. The plant has a daily capacity of 
12, dozen pair of hosiery, and about 10,000 
pounds of underwear, and has in connection a 
most complete finishing department for the han- 
dling of hosiery. 

In the ‘‘Nevershrink” department, arrangements 
have been made for the handling of any and all 
kinds of samples that are submitted to be ren- 
dered non-shrinkable. This concern is willing 
to treat any reasonable amount of woolen goods, 
and render them non-shrinkable free of charge 
for interested manufacturers. 

This portion of the work is under the manage- 
ment of Charles H. Heyer, with offices in the Real 
Estate Trust Building, Philadelphia, who, it is 
understood, is making arrangements for the ex- 
tensive use of the process in Canada and Europe, 
as well as in the United States. 


en 
Clarence Whitman & Co., N. Y., have placed an 


order with the American Moistening Company for 
humidifiers. 


Harding & Fancourt. 


This firm, which is one of the progressive 
houses in Philadelphia dealing in oils and chemi- 
cals, although practically young in the business, 
have made rapid strides in their march to the 
front and are now considered leading factors in 
this branch. Their business has increased won- 
derfully within the past two or three years, com- 
pelling them on three separate occasions to re 
move to larger quarters. They are now located 
at 235 North Front St., where they occupy the 
whole building which runs back into Water St. 
They deal in oils and chemicals of all kinds used 
by textile manufacturers, Turkey red oils of all 
grades, soluble oils and olive oils. They have re- 
cently, after much experimenting, perfected a 
cream softener which they are desirous of intro- 
ducing to the trade and solicit communications 
from manufacturers who are looking for a good 
article of this kind. 

ea ert cles 

Oregon, Union. John P. Wilbur has leased the 

Union Woolen Mills. 
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Correspondence School Graduates. 


The following students were graduated from the 
textile department of the International Corre- 
spondence School at New Bedford, Mass., C. P. 
Brooks, principal, during the months of January 
ind February: 

Cotton Carding and Spinning Course.—Harrie 
L. Fales, Providence, R. I.; Frank A. Meserve, 
Lewiston, Me.; Alfred Pats, New Bedford, Mass.; 
C. R. Thomson, Adams, Mass. 

Complete Textile Designing Course-—Wm. Da- 
vidson, Fitchburg, Mass.; John Taylor, Fitchburg, 
Mass. 

Woolen and 
J. Leibold, 
ville, Conn. 

Woolen Carding and Spinning Course.—Charles 
\. Barrett, Olneyville, R. I.; William Hefner, 
Southbridge, Mass.; Joel Robert Baker, Philadel- 
phia, Pa 

Woolen Warp Preparation and Weaving 
Joseph Higgins, Philadelphia, Pa.; The- 
hit Lattinville, Gilbertville, Mass.; Richard H. 
Metzner, Lawrence. Mass. 

Complete Woolen Course.—Schuyler Campbell, 
Millburn, N. J.; Royden H. Lord, Madison, Me. 


a 


Supplies for War Department. 


Worsted 
Malone, 


-Fred 
Rock 


Course 
Little, 


Designing 


N. Y.; Nelson 


{_ourse 


The Quartermaster’s office, Boston, Mass., has 
ssued supplementary notice to bidders as fol 


nnection with Circular to Bidders from this 
dated March 9, 1907, calling for bids on arti- 
of clothing and equipage, prospective bidders 
hereby notified that they must submit with 
their bids, ro-yard samples of khaki uniform cloth, 
brown duck, O. D. kersey, 22-ounce, O. D. kersey, 
16-ounce, and O. D. flannel; also samples of dress 
krat fur caps, muskrat fur gauntlets, and 
ets, heavy, which they propose to fur- 
nish in case contract is awarded them, properly 
marked for identification, and showing the date 
ind place of manufacture. The above-mentioned 
irticles should be so marked as will in no way dis- 
close the identity of the bidders. A key sealed in 
eparate envelope, disclosing the name of the 
r and the distinguishing mark upon the arti- 
irticles must also be submitted with bid. 
Paragraph No. 43 in Circular to Bidders herein 
mentioned is modified as below: 
[The Proposals will be opened at this office on 
Mond April 22, 1907, at one o’clock P. M. 
Geo. L. Goodale, 
n and Quartermaster, U. S. Army, 
Quartermaster. 


Oo 
Textile Finishing Machinery Co. in New 
Offices. 


caps, 


O. D. blan 


Captal 


Depot 


The Textile Finishing Machinery Company an- 
nounce the removal of their general offices in 
Providence from 17 Exchange Place to the third 
floor of the Howard Building. The stairway en- 
trance to this building is at 83 Exchange Place; 
the elevator is at 171 Westminster Street. 


The Cell Drier Machine Company. 


The Vacuum Process Company, which has 
become very well known in the mill trade as build- 
ers of the ‘cell’ drying machines, has been re- 
organized under the name of the Cell Drier Ma- 
chine Company. The change took effect April 1. 
The new concern will be under the management 
of Stone & Webster of Boston, and its Boston 
office will be at 84 State Street. 

Properties under the management of Stone & 
Webster have a remarkable record for success in 
various lines of industry, notably street railways, 
electric lighting, gas plants, chemical industries, 
etc. Under the new management the company 
will have the benefit of their strong backing and 
wide connection. The men who have been ac- 
tively connected with the Vacuum Process Co. will 
continue with the Cell Drier Machine Co. in simi- 
lar capacities, and continue with new vigor the 
work of introducing cell driers. Ten acres of 
land have been bought in Taunton, well located on 
the line of the New York, New Haven & Hart- 
ford R. R., and also on tide water, and a com- 
plete plant will be built at once. The foundry 
will be equipped especially for making a high 
grade of castings essential for the cells, and the 
machine shop will be equipped with modern high 
duty tools and everything necessary for doing the 
best high grade machine work to advantage. The 
Vacuum Process Co. hitherto has been proceeding 
conservatively. Its president, C. H. Fish, who is 
agent of the Cocheco Mfg. Co. at Dover, and to 
whom the development of the idea is due, has had 
his mill interests to occupy his attention, and until 
all question of the success of the system had been 
settled to the satisfaction of those interested, it 
was thought best to make haste slowly. Experi- 
ence has now satisfied them that they have got a 
good thing, and it will be actively pushed. George 
A. Cutter, who has been the active business man- 
ager of the company, will continue with the new 
concern. 

ee 


Belting for Textile Purposes. 


The Ulmer Leather Company of Norwich, 
Conn., make a special grade of belting for use on 
silk spinning machinery. Their “Uncas” brand is 
made with a view to minimizing the difficulties due 
to stretch in spindle banding, by carefully stretch 
ing the leather before finishing. Other grades oi 
belting are made for all sorts of drives and for all 
conditions under which belts are used. 

It is well known that quarter-turn drives are es 
pecially hard on belting and for efficiency and 
economy require a belt which is specially designed 
to withstand the peculiar strain of the quarter- 
turn. The Ulmer Leather Company are selling a 
large amount of rawhide belting for this purpose, 
which is giving good results. Their “Alpha” 
brand green belt is practically non-oil absorbing 
and is especially adapted for use in oily places, 
while for belts exposed to steam and other forms 
of moisture they offer a combination rubber and 
leather belting, also a waterproof cemented leather 
belting. 








Albany Grease. 


The superintendent of the Waycross (Ga.) Elec- 
tric Light & Power Co., C. W. Sexton, recently 
made the following statement in a letter to Adam 
Cook’s Sons, 313 West St., New York City: 

“We have given your Albany grease a good, fair 
trial and have found it the best grease we ever 
used. One No. 2 compression cup full of Albany 
grease tasted for three weeks’ continuous running 
on the crank-pin of our 18 by 42 Corliss ice ma- 
chine engine, running 65 r. p. m. We do not hesi- 
tate to recommend Albany grease to all engi- 
neers 


—— $$ — 9 


Soluble Softening Oil. 





Manufacturers like soluble softening oil because 
t is easy to handle, reliable and not influenced by 
temperature. These qualities make it one of the 
finest softening and sizing oils. As a softener it 1s 
claimed to surpass even tallow. It gives a smooth 
finish to the warps, the threads divide well in the 
lease rods, and the cylinders of the slasher remain 
perfectly clean. It is neutral and most suitable for 
strong and closely woven goods, such as cordu- 
roys, velveteens, sateens, umbrella cloths, cambric 
warps, etc. It is manufactured by the Arabol Mfg. 
Co., 100 William St., New York. 

———$—$—_____e——————___—__— 


Excelsior Compounds. 


The Excelsior Wool Oil Compound Co., Cincin 
nati, O., report a steady increase in the demand 
for “Excelsior” wool oil compound and cotton 
softener. These compounds have been in use in 
Europe for a number of years and have won sev- 
eral awards. It is generally understood that, owing 
to variable conditions of stock and the various 
processes through which the stock must pass and 
the various grades of goods being made, no abso- 
lute rules can be given for the use of oil com- 
pounds or lubricators. They must effectually pre 
vent an excess of waste and loss of production due 
to bad running, and yet wash out easily, assuring 
clean goods. The Excelsior Co. offer four grades 
of wool oil compound; these are suitable for all 
grades of stock. Information is gladly given to 
manufacturers operating under peculiar conditions 
and small quantities of the wool oil compound and 


cotton softener will be sent on request. 
—__._.___ 4 


Textile School Graduates. 





The following named students have just com- 
pleted the regular two years’ course in cloth analy- 
sis and design at the New Bedford Textile School: 
John Reynolds, Walter Thornley, William Smith, 
Alfred Bradley, Harry Brown, George Winter- 
bottom, G. Sharp, F. Nield, F. Higgins, S. Turner, 
S. Fournier, J. Ashworth and R. Fletcher. The 
teacher in this department, Samuel Holt, was pre- 
sented by the students with a gold mounted foun- 
tain pen and desk thermometer. 

_ 

The Sterling Blower & Pipe Manufacturing 
Company have moved their New York office from 
136 to 109 Liberty Street. 


INDUSTRIAL NOTES 


Bound Brook, N. J. 


The Board of Trade of Bound Brook, N. J., is 
conducting a very practical publicity campaign 
calling attention to the desirable manufacturing 
sites, excellent railroad facilities and abundant 
labor supply available at that place. 

The town is located on a direct line between 
New York and Philadelphia; the distance to New 
York being 30 miles; and to Philadelphia, 60 miles. 
Seventy-eight express and local trains pass to and 
from New York daily and 40 trains pass to and 
from Philadelphia, some of which run to the South 
and West. 

The electric railway facilities also are excellent, 
bringing the towns of Somerville, New Brunswick 
and Plainfield within 30 minutes’ ride and giving 
Bound Brook industries a population of 50,000 
from which to draw their workers. 

The town is well laid out with macadamized 
streets, flagged sidewalks and curbed gutters. “The 
sewage and water systems are excellent and both 
electricity and gas are available for lighting pur- 
poses or for power. There are two local news- 
papers, two national banks, and six excellent 
hotels which create a healthy business rivalry and 
afford ample accommodation. : 

It would be to the interest of parties desiring 
to locate manufacturing establishments to inter- 
view or communicate with the Bound Brook 
Board of Trade. 

hedeeceiiaa tei a ee 


Many Orders Coming In. 





The Union Button Sewing Company, 184 High 
Street, Boston, Mass., are meeting with great 
success with their new single-thread button sew- 
ing machine, which was illustrated in our last 
issue. They have just received an order from the 
Perry Knitting Co. of Perry, N. Y., for 20 of 
these machines. They have also received orders 
for the new factory of the Ernest Simonds Manu 
facturing Co. of South Norwalk, Conn.. and for 
the new mill to be built by the Tempest Knitting 
Co, of Peers, NN: ¥. 


Gee 


‘sWear Well’’ Packings. 


The “Wear Well” leather packings made by the 
Detroit Leather Specialty Co., of Detroit, have an 
enviable reputation in places where they have been 
used. This is due chiefly to two reasons: long life 
of packings and adaptability. The operation of 
putting a packing in place is not only troublesome 
but with ordinary packings requires considerable 
time for cutting and trimming. Therefore the cost 
of making a packing fit well is sometimes greater 
than the cost of the packing itself. “Wear Well” 
packings are made to fit, consequently no time is 
lost in applying them. The leather of which they 
are made is specially prepared for purposes of 
packing and its durability gives it a long life. 

SS 


Blower heating systems are being installed by 
the B. F. Sturtevant Company of Boston, Mass.. 
for Rhode Island Worsted Co., Stafford Springs, 
Conn.; J. K. Mosser Co.. Noxen, Pa.; Aroostock 
Mill, Millinocket, Me 
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0. F. Zurn & Co. in New Quarters. 


The O. F. Zurn Company, manufacturers and 
wholesale dealers in all kinds of oils and softeners 
for the textile trade, have removed to 2736-38-40 
North Broad Street, Philadelphia, where they 
have much larger and more convenient accommo- 
dations for their growing business. The hosiery 
and knit goods trade are large users of their 
Turkish softener for fast black dyeing, finishing, 
etc. This softener is especially compounded for 
this trade, and has proved very popular. 

——_—_—__—__——__@_ — ——-— —= 


Cork Inserts for Pulleys. 


The National Brake & Clutch Co., of Boston, 
Mass., aims eventually to introduce cork inserts 
into every well-known make of pulley or clutch 
for frictional drawing or braking purposes. 
The natural qualities of cork, such as impervious- 
ness to atmo changes, compressibility and 
elasticity, make it especially adapted to pick up the 
load quickly under all conditions. Cork insert 
loom clutches are being ordered extensively by 
large manufacturers. This is a severe test for ef- 
ficiency and durability, for the strain of starting 
at full speed all the complex — of a fancy 
loom and the shock sustained when the lay pro- 
tector operates, is perhaps as rigid a test as can 
be given. Any well-known manufacturer will be 
licensed to make and sell the “Compo” pulley and 
clutch direct to the buyer, whether of wood, iron, 
or other material. 


spheric 


—< 
.& R. Knight Mill 


equiped with economiz- 
the B. F. Sturtevant Co. of 


The power plant of the B. B 
Centerville, R. I., is bein 
ers manufactured by 
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Boston 
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The Duty on Dyesticks. 


A recent importation of dyesticks by the Knips- 
cher & Maas Silk Dyeing Company was assessed 
by the appraisers for duty at the rate of 35 per 
cent. ad valorem as manufactures of wood. The 
importers protested claiming the sticks to be bam- 
boo: sticks cut to length and as such entitled to 
entry under the free list of the Act of 1897. This 
claim of the importers has been sustained by the 
United States Circuit Court. 


——— 


Felt Hardeners. 


The Farrel Foundry and Machine Co., of An- 
sonia, Conn., makers of machinery for felt manu- 
facture, are prepared to furnish information of all 
kinds relating to felt hardening processes. Their 
single and double felt hardeners are designed to 
give a high quality of felt and to perform the work 
of finishing as expeditiously and as nearly auto- 
matically as possible. An especially rigid hardener 
is —— for the heavy grades of felt and to 
meet this the Farrel Foundry and Machine Co.’s 
machinery is built with heavy castings and heavy 
transmission machinery. The construction is an 
aid toward large production when the lighter felts 
are being handled, for two or three pieces may be 


hardened at the same time, one being placed 
another. 


over 


—_——— 


Hot blast knit goods and drying apparatus are 
being installed by the B. F. Sturtevant Co. of Bos- 
_ Mass., for Robert McKinnon Co., Little Falls, 

Y.; Mohawk Valley Cap Factory, Utica, By ess 


, Clayville, N. Y. 


Recent Textile Patents. 


COTTON CLEANER 
846,421. Mishael E. 
ris, Temple, Tex. 

COTTON FROM ITS IMPURITIES. 
for Cleaning and Separating. 
S. Lyle, McLoud, Okla. 

COTTON MERCERIZING 
160. Luigi Cipollona, 

COTTON. Plant for Storing 
Daniel Breck, St. Louis, Mo. 


COTTON SEPARATOR. 845,976. Warren A. 


Paterson, St. Louis, Mo., assignor to Ameri- 
can Cotton Separator Co. 


DYEING TEXTILE FABRICS. 
842,122. Ernst Spatz, 
signor to 
N. J 

This invention relates to the dyeing of textile 
materials in strips, bands, or sheets, its object be- 
ing to accomplish a uniform dyeing of the material 
from end to end and from one side to the other. 

Great difficulty has been experienced hitherto 
in dyeing fabrics uniformly on account of the 
strength of the bath varying during the operation 
of dyeing. This process, however, practically as- 


AND GIN FEEDER. 
Norris and Jesse L. Nor- 


Machine 
846,329. John 


MACHINE.  &4s5,- 
Rivarolo Ligure, Italy. 


Baled. 845,926. 


Process of. 
Hackensack, N. J., as- 
United Piece Dye Works, Lodi, 








sures a constant : wena of the bath, and causes 
the dyeing liquor to be applied in such a manner 
as to produce a uniform action on all the portions 
of the fabric. 

The accompanying drawing illustrates an appa- 
ratus that may be used in carrying out this process. 









DRYING MACHINE. — &47,038. Elwood B. 
Ayres, Philadelphia, Pa., assignor to The 
Philadelphia Textile Machinery Co. 

DYPING APPARATUS. 846,462. Paul Fon- 
taine, Troyes, France. 

DYEING APPARATUS. 846,940. Henri Pat- 
tyn, Paterson, N. J. 

DYESTUFFS FROM WASTE DYE Liquids and 
Washing Liquids. Apparatus for Recovering 
Sulphur. 845,013. Jean Schmitt, Belfort, 
France 

FABRICS. Device for Cutting Float Threads of, 
843,444. John Cunane, Philadelphia, Pa., as- 
signor to George E. Randall, Philadelphia, Pa. 

The main object of the present invention is to 
produce means whereby float threads may be read- 
ily severed without injuring the fabric or pulling 
the threads therefrom. 

Another object is to provide a knife for use in a 
machine of this character, constructed and arranged 


to co-operate with and bear upon the fabric. The 

cutting edge of the blade is so constructed as to 

ensure a complete severing of the float threads in 
normal operation of the parts, the end of the blade 

‘oming in contact with the fabric being particularly 

constructed to avoid the slightest mutilation of the 

loth. The illustration is an elevation of the warp- 
thread cutter-bar, showing the knives connected 
therewith 

FABRIC FEEDING and Cutting Apparatus 
Multiple. 847.536. Harry Zimmermann, Fre- 
mont, O 

FABRIC REWINDING APPARATUS. 847,418. 
Charles Lichtenstadt, Chicago, IIl. 

FABRIC AND RUBBER MATERIAL. 846,387 
Charles C. Beebe, Arlington, Mass. 

FABRIC TUFTING MACHINE. 846,717. 
James J. Baird, Los Angeles, Cal. 

FABRICS. Feeding Device for Textile. 847,645. 
August Buckmann and Otto Buckmann, Oden- 
kirchen, Germany. 

FABRICS. Machine for Producing Ornamental 
Surfaces on Fleeced. 847,056. Charles H. 
French, Canton, Mass., assignor to French & 
Ward, New York City. 

FABRICS. Tension and Regulating Mechanism 
for Traveling. 847,315. James A. Cameron, 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 

FLAX TREATING MACHINE. 847,611. Rob- 
ert Schofield, New Bedford, Mass., assignor to 
American Linen Co., New Haven, Conn. 

LOOM. Filling Replenishing. 846,048. Jonas; 
Northrop, Hopedale, Mass., assignor to 
Draper Co., Hopedale, Mass. 

LOOM. 841,432. Charles F. Perham, Lowell, 
Mass. 

This invention relates to looms, and has for its 
object to provide improved means for effecting a 
disconnection of the driving power when one or 
more warp-threads become broken, or so entan- 
gled as to form a float. 

To this end the invention consists of a device 
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comprising detectors which are adapted to rest 
upon the warp-thread and to drop by gravity in 
the absence of warp-threads and so to cause the 
lay-beam to actuate suitable mechanism adapted 



























































































to release the shipping-lever by means of which 

the driving power is connected to the driving 

shaft. 

The accompanying drawing shows a vertical se 
tion of a loom equipped with a device of which th: 
invention consists. 

LOOM. Filling Replenishing. 846,700. John 
Smith and Edward S. Stimpson, Hopedale, 
Mass., assignors to Draper Co., Hopedale, 
Mass. 

LOOM. Filling Replenishing Mechanism. 846, 
773. William B. Birmingham, Raleigh, N. C 
assignor to Draper Co., Hopedale, Mass. 

LOOM LUG STRAP HOLDER. 846,039 
Enoch H. Major, Nashua, N. H., assignor to 
Draper Co., Hopedale, Mass. 

LOOM PROTECTOR MECHANISM. 847,653 
John V. Cunniff, Fall River, Mass., assignor 
to Draper Co., Hopedale, Mass. 

LOOM SHUTTLE. 846,466. Arnold Gulde 
mann, Paterson, N. J. 

LOOM SHUTTLE. 846,686. 
Aneany, Fitchburg, Mass 

LOOM SHUTTLE MOTION. 847,952. Otto 
Lamwers, Paterson, N. J. 

LOOM SHUTTLE MOTION. 845,345. Joseph 
\. Gendron, Nashua, N. H. 

LOOM STOP MOTION 845,279 
Thompson, Central Village, Conn. 

LOOM TAKE-UP MECHANISM. 847,608. C 
F. Roper, Hopedale, Mass., assignor to Dra 
per Co., Hopedale, Mass 

LOOM FOR WEAVING CHENILLE or Pile 
Fabrics. 845,810. Thomas F. Naylor, Kidder 
minster, and Oscar S. Hall, Bury, England. 

LOOM. Weft Replenishing. 845,904. Harry W 
Smith, North Grafton, Mass., assignor to 
Draper Co., Hopedale, Mass. 

LOOM WEFT Replenishing Mechanism. 845,232. 
Christian M. Hansen, Velje, Denmark. 

LOOMS. Double Lift Jacquard Mechanism for. 
845,271. Oscar Schreiber, Zwickau, Germany. 
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LOOMS. 
Dobby. 
Pa. 
LOOMS. 
846,219. 
LOOMS 
Peter S 
LOOMS 
Harness for 
rence, Mass. 
MEASURING 
Cloth 
India, 
land. 


SPINNING 


Figure 
846,108. 


Attachment for 
A. Gnoss, Scranton, 


Weaving 
Te ysef 


Guard for Take-Up Mechanisms for. 
Louis Labeau, Briggsville, Mass 
Thin Place Detector for. 846,801. 
Leonard, St. Louis, Mo 

Means for Hanging Knitted Leased 
847,800. Francis A. Mills, Law 


AND CUTTING 
846,259 Peter S. 
and Norman Fraser, 


MACHINE 
Swan, Calcutta, 
Arbroath, Scot 


FRAME 
Thompson, Duke, N. ¢ 
SPINNING MULE. 846,146 
Woonsocket, R. I 
SPINNING MACHINE 
846,361. Alfred Stell, 
SPINNING MACHINE 
purtenances. 840,375 
den Wright, Ingrow, 
TEXTILE MATERIAL. Apparatus for Drying 
847,383 Otto Ventner, Chemnitz, Germany 
YARNS. Apparatus for Spraying and Condition 
ing. 846,373 George Wray and Arthur 
Wray, Keighley, England 
The object of this invention is to provide means 
apparatus that shall be continuous in action 
and that shall subject all the- outer surfaces of the 


847,621. William J 


Joseph Schmitt, 
SPINDLE BEARING. 
Steeton, England 

SPINDLE and Its Ap- 
James Wright and Heb- 


England 


or spools of yarn treated to any 
desired extent and that without requiring any 
attention on the part of the operative further 
than the adjustment of the apparatus to carry out 
the process with regularity and precision. 
The accompanying drawing is a sectional side 
elevation of the apparatus. 
KNIT BOOT. 846,986. Frederick G. Eberhart, 
Jr., Mishawaka, Ind., assignor to Mishawaka 
Woolen Mfg. Co., Mishawaka, Ind. 


oo 


Trade-Marks Registered. 


cops, bobbins, 


“Airedale Fabric,” Broadcloth, Casket Cloth, Car- 
riage Cloth and Cap Cloth. Airedale ‘Mills 
Co., Boston, Mass. 
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“Anti-Corn,” Stockings. 
Boston, Mass. 

“Boston Girl,’ Hosiery. 
Boston, Mass. 

“Boston Terrier School 
Knitted Underwear. 
ton, Mass. 

“Charter Oak,” Ribbons and Silk Velvet Dress 
Goods. R. Ballerstein & Co., Hartford, Conn. 

“Community,” Silk Thread and Yarn. Oneida 
Community Limited, Kenwood, N. Y. 

“Diamond Hill,’ Bleached and Unbleached Shirt- 
ings, Cambrics and Long Cloths. Grinnell, 
Willis & Co., New York. 

“Dragon,” Spool Cotton and Thread. 
ican Thread Co., Jersey City, N. J. 

“Elephant Brand,” Cotton Shrunks. 
Co., New York City. 

“Garner & Co.,” Calicoes, Percales, Ducks and 
Drills, Printed and Dyed. Garner & Co., New 
York, N. Y. 

“Indian Head,” 


Augustus L. Brown, 


Glidden, Hyde & Co., 


Hose,” Hosiery and 
Brown, Durrell Co., Bos- 


The Amer- 


Collins & 


Cotton Piece Goods and Cotton 
3lankets. Jackson Co., Nashua, N. H. 

“Intrinsic,” Spool Cotton and Thread. The Amer 
ican Thread Co., Jersey City, N. J. 

“Iverton,” Spool Cotton and Thread. The Amer 
ican Thread Co., Jersey City, N. J. 

“Liberty.” Spool Cotton and Thread. The Amer 
ican Thread Co., Jersey Citv. N. J. 

“Moss Rose,” Tapestry Chenille, Tapestry and 
Velour. Moss Rose Mfg. Co., Philadelphia, 
Pa. 

“Never Beaten,” Cotton 
Dry Goods Co., 

“Open Door,” 


Piece Goods 

St. Louis, Mo. 

Cotton Piece Goods and Cotton 
Blankets. Indian Head Mills, Walker, Ala 

“Our Presidents,” Cotton Piece Goods. 
Stix Dry Goods Co., St. Louis, Mo. 

“Pansies,” Cotton Piece Goods. Rice, Stix Dry 
Goods Co., St. Louis, Mo. 

“Pow Ching,” Unbleached Sheetings, Shirting, 
Drills and Flannels Woven of Cotton Yarn 
China & Japan Trading Co., New York, N. Y 

“Princess,” Percales. Rice, Stix Dry Goods Co., 
St. Louis, Mo. 

“Radiosilk,” Mercerized Woven Cotton Fabrics. 
Shields, Stone & Co., New York, N. Y. 

“Royal,” Cotton Clothes Lines. Cleveland 
and Power Co., Lawndale, N. C. 

“Sterling,” Combination Suits and Sweaters. 
Sterling Knit Goods Co., Boston, Mass. 

“The Gem,” Cotton Piece Dress Goods. 
Stix Dry Goods Co., St. Louis, Mo. 

“The Little Mischief,’ Hosiery. Owen 
Philadelphia, Pa. 

“Tiger Brand,” Cotton Shrunks. 
New York, N. '; 
“Uncle Remus,” Hosiery. 

lanta, Ga. 

“Victoria,” Knitted, Netted and Lace Gloves 
Rice, Stix Dry Goods Co., St. Louis, Mo. 

“Wemple,” Window Shade Cloths. Jay C. Wem- 
ple Co., New York, N. Y. 

“Willimantic,” Spool Cotton and Thread. 
American Thread Co., Jersey City, N. J. 

“Windsor,” Cotton Clothes Lines. Cleveland Mill 
and Power Co., Lawndale, N. C. 

“W. L. Co.,” Spool Cotton and Thread. 
American Thread Co., Jersey City, N. J. 


Rice, Stix 


Rice, 


Mill 


Rice, 
Osborne, 
Collins & Co., 


John Silvey & Co., At- 


The 


The 





Apr. 1907 MACHINERY AND SUPPLIES 


C. E. RILEY COMPANY 


BUILDERS AND IMPORTERS OF 
COTTON WOOLEN WORSTED 


MACHINERY 


woorreesor EGYPTIAN COTTON 


Thomas Broadbent & Sons, 


Huddersfield, Eng. 
PATENT DIRECT STEAM DRIVEN 


HYDRO-EXTRACTORS 


OVER 3500 IN USE. ALSO ELECTRICALLY DRIVEN 


SUSPENDED ON LINKS. REQUIRING NO EXPENSIVE FOUNDATIONS 
C. E. RILEY COPIPANY, 2%5,., 65 Franklin St., Boston, Mass. 
Machines Kept in Stock in Boston 
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Friction Load 


You know the friction load of a mill, the power to turn 
belts and shafting alone, is high, from 2050 per cent. of 
your total load. 

Half of this is from tight belts. 

Cling-Surface permits every belt to be run easy and 
carry fullest loads and turns this half from overcoming friction 
to doing work. 

Besides preserving the belts, saving oil, labor and fuel, 
and giving steady, even speed at machines. 

It is a belt food —not a sticky dressing. 

A trial order will prove it. Send for one. 


Cling-Surface Co 
199-205 Virginia Street Buffalo N Y 


Boston : New York: Philadelphia : 
170 Summer Street 39 Cortlandt Street The Bourse 












Power, Lighting, Heating, Ventilating and Drying Complete New Plants Improvements and Extension to Old Plants 
Economies in Power Developement, Transmission and Application. Economies in Steam Generation and Utilization 


PRATHER ENGINEERING COMPANY 


HENRY B. PRATHER, President 








ROCKEFELLER BUILDING, CLEVELAND, OHIO 


OUR SPECIALTIES 


| The design of the “Steam End” of Paper, Textile and Knitting Mills 
and other Factories ECONOMIES in the “Steam End” of Mills already 
equipped. Improvement of Old Plants. Coated Paper and Other Drying 
Lithograph and Printing Establishments—Ventilation and Power Transmission. 
We make a study of your conditions and arrangements for Steam Generation, Trans- 
mission, and Utilization in Drying, Water Heating, Lighting, etc., also your arrange- 
ments for Power Development, Transmission and Application, and suggest improve- 
ments and changes which will save you money by increasing your efficiency of operation 
and reducing the cost of production. Saving in fuel cost. 


























We should like to call and look over your plant. No charge for inspection. No proposition 
to submit to you unless we can guarantee results. 
Our fifteen years experience in stoker, boiler, power, heating, ventilating and drying engineering, is basis cf our 
advice to clients. 









this classified list. 


are accidental, not intentional. 


Air Moistening System. 
American Moistening Co. 
Bell Pure Air & Cooling Co. 

Architects and Mill Engineers. 
Ferguson, John W. 

Main, Chas. T. 

Asbestos Products. 
Johns-Manville Co., H. W. 

Asphalt Floors. 
Simpson Bros. Corporation. 

Asphalt Tanks. 

Scaife, W. B., & Sons. 

Automatic Feeds for Cotton 

and Wool. 
American Drying Machinery Co. 
Harwood, Geo. S., & Son. 
Kitson Machine Co. 
Leigh, Evan A. 
Philadelphia Drying Machinery Co. 
Philadelphia Textile Machinery Co. 
Schofield, Wm., Co. 

Woonsocket Machine & Press Co. 
Automatic Warp Tying Ma- 
chines. 

Barber-Colman Company. 

Bale Ties. 

Acme Flexible Clasp Co. 
DeHaven Manufacturing Co. 

Balling Machine. 

Diamond Textile Machine Works 
Torrance Mfg. Co. 

Bandings. 

——See under Yarns. 

Baskets. 

Lane, W. T., & Bro. 
Morris & Co. 

Belting. 

Chicago Belting Co 
Gandy Belting Co. 

Main Belting Co. 

Norwich Belt Mfg. Co. 
Shultz Belting Co 

Ulmer Leather Co. 
—See also Mill Supplies. 

Belt Dressing. 

Cling Surface Mfg. Co. 
Dixon, Jas.., Crucible Co. 
Shultz Belting Co. 
Stephenson Mfg. Co. 
Ulmer Leather Co. 

Belt Lacing Machines. 

Birdsboro Steel Foundry & Machine 
Co. 

Bindings. 

—See Tapes and Braids. 

Bleaching Kiers. 

Allen, Wm., Sons Co. 
Arlington Mch. Wks. (Arthur Birch, 


prop.) 
Textile Finishing Machinery Co. 
Bleaching Materials. | 
Bosson & Lane. | 
Roessler & Hasslacher Chemical Co. | 
Blowers and Blower Systems. 
American Blower Co. 
Barney Bentilating Fan Works. 
Green Fuel Economizer Co. 
Mass. Fan Co. 
New York Blower Co. 
Philadelphia Drying Machinery Co. 
Sterling Pipe & Blower Co. | 
Sturtevant, B. F., Co. 
Schnitzler, Chas. H. 
Bobbin Covers. 
Kolb, Frank BE. 
Bobbin and Spool Machinery. 
Defiance Machine Works. 
Murkland, J. W. 
Bobbins, Spools, Shuttles, Etc. 
American Supply Co. 
American Textile Specialty Mchy. Co 
Leigh, Evan A. 
Speed & Stephenson. 
Tebbets, E. L., & Co. 


Buyers’ Index. 


The addresses of builders of mill machinery and dealers in mill moe, whose names appear in the following 
classified index, may be found upon referring to their advertisement. 
Buyers who are unable to 


Wilson & Co. 
Boiler Cleaners. 
Johns-Manville Co., H. W. 
Boiler Compound. 
Johns-Manville Co., H. W. 
Boiler Inspection and Insur- 


ance. 
—-See Steam Boiler Insurance. 


| Boilers. 


—See Steam Boilers. 


Boxes, Cloth Boards, Etc. 
Pearson, J. T. 
Box Shook. 
Connecticut Box Company. 
Box Straps. 
Acme Flexible Clasp Co. 
Braiding Machinery. 
New England Butt Co. 
Textile Machine Works. 


| Braids. 


—-See Tapes, Braids and Edgings 


| Bridges. 


Scaife, W. B.., & Sons. 

Brushers. 

—See Napping Machines. 

Brushes. 

Felton, S. A., & Son Co. 
Mason Brush Works. 
Parks & Woolson Machine Co. 

Burr Pickers. 

Curtis & Marble Machine Co. 
Sargent’s, C. G., Sons. 

Smith & Furbush Machine Co. 
Calico Printers’ Machinery 
and Supplies. 

Arlington Mch. Wks. (Arthur Birch, 
prop.) 

Birch Bros., Somerville Machine Wks. 

Butterworth, H. W., & Sons Co, 

Rice, Barton & Fales Co. 

Taunton, New Bedford, Copper Co. 

Textile Finishing Mchy. Co. 

—- See also Dyeing, Bleaching, Ma- 
chinery, etc. 

Canvas Baskets. 

Lane, W. T., & Bro. 
Morris & Co. 

Carbonizing. 
Riverdale Woolen Co. 

Carbonizing Machinery. 
American Drying Machinery Co. 
Birch Bros., Somerville Machine Wks. 
Philadelphia Drying Machinery Co. 
Philadelphia Textile Machinery Co 
Sargent’s, C. G., Sons. 

Card Clothing. 

Ashworth Bros. 

Bowes, L. M., Co. 

Leigh, Evan A. 

Riley, C. E., Company. 

Schwartz, L. H. A., & Co 
Stoddard, Haserick, Richards & Co. 


| Carded Cotton. 


Blaisdell, S., Jr., Company. 
Indian Orchard Company. 
Wonalancet Company. 
Card Feeds ° 
——See Automatic Feeds. 
Card Grinding Machinery. 
Entwistle, T. C., Co. 
Leigh, Evan A. 
Riley, C. E., Company. 
Smith & Furbush Machine Co. 
Stoddard, Haserick, Richards & Co 
Carders’ Tools. 
Brown, Wm. H., Co. 
Car Movers. 
Mitshkun, M., Co. 


Carpet Machinery. 
Altemus, Jacob K. 
Curtis & Marble Machine Co. 
Parks & Woolson Machine Co. 


Alphabetical Advertising Index, with page numbers, follows this list. 


eadings will please notify the publishers. 


he Alphabetical Index to advertisers follows 
nd in these classified lists such machinery or supplies as they desire, are 
invited to communicate with the publishers, who can, in all UU refer them to proper sources. 

¢ Advertisers whose names do not appear under desired 


Philadelphia Textile Machinery Co. 
Smith & Furbush Machine Co. 
Castings. 
Farrell Foundry and Machine Co. 
Schofield, Wm., Co. 
Casualty Insurance (All Kinds). 
Maryland Casualty Co. 
Cement Pans. 
Scaife, W. B., & Sons. 


Chain Blocks and Hoist. 
Yale & Towne Mfg. Co. 


| Chemicals. 


Roessler & Hasslacher Chemical Co. 
Solvay Process Co. 

Chemists. 
Little, Arthur D. 


| Cling Surface. 


Cling Surface Mfg. Co. 
Clocks. 

Pettes & Randall Co. 
Cloth Boards. 

Chaffee Bros. 

Pearson, J. T. 

Smythe, J. L. N. Paper Co. 
Cloth Cutting Machinery. 

—See Cutting Machinery. 
Cloth Stretchers, 

Arlington Mch. Wks. (Arthur Birch, 

prop.) 
Leyland, Thomas, & Co. 


Textile Finishing Machinery Co 
Clutches. 


American Tool & Machine Co. 
Hunter, James, Machine Co, 
Color Kettles. 
Rice, Barton & Fales Machine & Iron 
Company. 
Combs (Wool and Cotton), 
Hood, R. H. 
Leigh, Evan A. 
Lowe, Stephen C. 
Philadelphia Textile Machinery Co 
Riley, C. E., Company. 
Stoddard, Haserick, Richards & Co 


| Concrete Work and Construc- 


tion. 
Simpson Bros. Corporation. 

Consulting Electrical Engineer. 
Puffer, William L. 

Conveyors, Pneumatic. 

—See Blowers & Blower Systems 

Cop Spindles. 

American Textile Specialty Mchy. Co 

Cop Tubes. 

American Textile Specialty Mchy. Co 
— See Paper Tubes. 

Copper Print Rollers. 

Rice, Barton & Fales Machine & Iron 
Company. 
Taunton, New Bedford, Copper Co. 

Coppersmiths. 

Badger, BE. B., & Sons Co. 

Copper Work for Dyers. 
Butterworth, H. W., & Sons Co. 
Textile Finishing Machinery Co. 

Cornices. 

Irwin, Thos. W., Mfg. Co. 

Corrugated Iron and Steel. 
Scaife, W. B., & Sons. 

Cotton. 

Blaisdell, S., Jr., Co. 

Charles, W. B. 

Riley, C. E., Company. 
Schwartz, L. H. A., & Co 
Stoddard, Haserick, Richards Co. 
Tolar & Hart. 

Wonalancet Company. 


Such omissions 
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Cotton Machinery. 
Altemus, Jacob K. 
American Textile Appliances Co. 
American Textile Specialty Mchy. C 
American Drying Machinery Co. 
Ashworth Bros. 
Barker, James. 
Butterworth, H. W., & Sons Co 
Crompton & Knowles Loom Works 
Curtis & Marble Machine Co. 
Diamond Textile Machine Works 
Draper Company. 
Easton-Burnham Co. 
Elliott & Hall. 
Entwistle, T. C., Co. 
Firth, William, Co. 
Hetherington, John, & Sons, Ltd. 
Howard & Bullough American Mach 

Co. 

Kilburn, Lincoln & Co. 
Kip-Armstrong Co. 
Kitson Machine Co. 
Leigh, Evan A. 
Lowe, 8S. C. 
Lowell Machine Shop. 
Mason Machine Works. 
Metallic Drawing Roll Co., The 
Parks & Woolson Machine Co. 
Philadelphia Drying Machinery Co 
Philadelphia Textile Machinery Co 
Providence Machine Co. 
Rice, Barton & Fales Co. 
Riley, C. E., Company 
Saco & Pettee Machine Shops. 
Schofield, Geo. L. 
Schwartz, L. H. A., & Co 
Smith & Furbush Machine Co 
Stafford, G. W., Mfg. Co. 
Stoddard, Haserick, Richards & Co 
Textile Finishing Machinery Co 
Whitin Machine Works. 
Woonsocket Machine & Press Co. 


Cotton Openers and Lappers. 

Howard & Bullough American Mach. 

Co. 

Kitson Machine Co. 

Leigh, Evan A. 

Riley, C. E., Company. 

Stoddard, Haserick, Richards & Co 
Cotton Softeners. 

Bosson & Lane. 

Nicetown Mfg. Co. 

Zurn, O. F., Co. 


Cotton Waste. 
Blaisdell, S., Jr., 
Charles, W. B. 
Schofield, Edwin F. 

Cranes. 

Yale & Towne Mfg. Co. 

Crayons. 

Dixon, Jos., Crucible Co 
Lowell Crayon Co. 

Cutter for Knit Goods. 
Langston, Samuel M. 

Dextrine. 

Stein, Hirsh & Co. 

Dobbies. 

Crompton & Knowles Loom Works. 

Stafford, G. W.. Mfg. Co. ’ 
Drawing Rolls. 

Hood, R. H. 

Metallic Drawing Roll Co., The. 

Dryers. 
American Blower Co. 
American Drying Machinery Co. 
Arlington Mch. Wks. (Arthur Birch, 

prop.) 

Birch, Arthur, Arlington Mch. Wks. 
Birch Bros., Somerville-Machine Wks. 
Boston Blower Co. 
Buffalo Forge Co. 
Butterworth, H. W., & Sons Co. 
Hunter, Jas., Machine Co. 
Kenyon, D. R., & Son. 
Mass. Fan Co 
Philadelphia Drying Machinery Co. 
Sargent’s, C. G., Sons 
Schwartz, L. H. A., & Co 
Sturtevant, B. F., Co. 
Textile Finishing Machinery Co. 
Whiteley, William, & Sons, Ltd. 
Vacuum Process Co. 

Drying Boards. 
Bull, William C. 
Pearson, J. T. 


o. 


Co. 


f 
Dusters. 
—tSee woul and Waste Dusters. 


Dast Collectors. 
Knickerbocker Co., The. 
Philadelphia Drying Machinery Co. 
Sterling Blower & Pipe Mfg. Co. 
Sturtevant, B. F., Co. 

Dyers, Bleachers 

ers. 

Brophy’s, T., Sons. 
Davidson, J. F. 
Fairhill Bleachery. 
Firth & Foster Co. 
Greenwood, R., & Bault. 
Home Bleach & Dye Works. 
Ingrahamville Dye Works. 
Lorimer’s, The Wm. H. & Sons Co. 
Pawtucket Dyeing & Bleaching Co. 
Peerless Co. 
Providence Mills Mfg. Co. 
Rowland, Samuel. 
Scranton Yarn Finishing Co. 


Dyeing, Drying, Bleuching and 
Finixhing Machinery. 

Aiton Machine Co. 

Allen, William, Sons Co. 
American Blower Co. 

American Drying Machinery Co. 
American Dyeing Machine Co. 
Arlington Mch. Wks. (Arthur 

prop.) 

Rirech, Arthur, Arlington Mch. Wks. 
Birch Bros., Somerville Machine Wks. 
Butterworth, H. W., & Sons Co. 
Curtis & Marble Machine Co. 
Entwistle, T. C., Co. 

Gessner, David. 

Heathcote, John, & Son. 

Hopkins Machine Works. 

Hunt, Rodney, Machine Company. 
Hunter, James, Machine Co. 

Kenyon, D. R., & Son. 
Klauder-Weldon Dyeing Machine Co. 
Klipstein, A., & Co. 

Leigh, Evan A. 

Leyland, Thos., & Co. 

Parks & Woolson Machine Co. 
Philadelphia Drying Machinery Co. 
Philadelphia Textile Machinery Co. 
Rice, Barton & Fales Co. 

Schwartz, L. H. A., & Co. 

Smith, Drum & Co. 

Sirocco Engineering Co. 

Sturtevant, B. F., Co. (Drying). 
Textile Finishing Machinery Co. 
Tolhurst Machine Works. 

Vacuum Process Co. 

Whiteley, William, & Sons, Ltd. 


Dye House Cans. 
Hill, James, Mfg. Co. 


Dye House Floors. 
Simpson Bros. Corporation. 


| Dye House Trucks. 
Bailey, Frank. 
Dye Sticks. 
Bailey, Frank. 
Haedrich, E. M. 
| Dye Tubs. 
| -——See Tanks, Tubs and Vats. 
| Dyestuffs and Chemicals. 
Ameérican Dyewood Co. 
Atteaux, F. E., & Co. 
Berlin Aniline Works. 
Bischoff & Co. 
Bosson & Lane. 
Cassella Color Co. 
Continental Color & Chemical Co. 
Kalle & Co: 
Ford, J. B., Co 
Geisenheimer & Co. 
Johnson, Chas. A., & Co. 
Klipstein, A., & Co. 
Leyland, Thos., & Co. 
Metz. H. A., & Co. 
Roessler & Hasslacher Chemical Co. 
Solvay Process Cu. 
Svkes, Walter F., & Co. 
Thayer, Ed. M., & Co. 
Dynamos. 
——See Electric Lighting. 
Edgings. 
See Tapes, Braids and Edgings. 
Electrical Construction. 
Crocker-Wheeler Co. 


and Finish- 


Birch, 


General Electric Co. 
Sturtevant, B. F., Company. 
Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. Co. 


Electrical Enginecr (Consult- 
ng.) 
Puffer, William L. 
Electrical Henting Devices. 
Johns-Manville (v., H. 


Electrical Supplies. 
Johns-Manville Co., H. W. 
Pettingell-Andrews Co. 

Electric Fans. 
American Blower Co. 
Crocker-Wheeler Co. 
General Electric Co. 
Mass. Fan Co. 
Philadelphia Drying Machinery Co. 
Philadelphia Textile Machinery Co. 
Sterling Blower & Pipe Mfg. Co 
Sturtevant, B. F., Co. 
Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. Co. 
Wing, L. J., Mfg. Co. 

Electric Hoists. 
Yale & Towne Mfg. Co. 


| Electric Lamps. 


Pettingell-Andrews Co. 

Sturtevant, B. F., Company. 
Electric Lighting. 

General Electric Co. 

Sturtevant, B. F., Company. 

Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. 
Electric Motors. 

Crocker-Wheeler Co. 

General Electric Co. 

Peerless Electric Co. 

Sturtevant, B. F., Company. 

Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. 
Elevators. 

Morse, Williams & Co. 

Salem Elevator Works. 





| Embroidery Machines for Hos- 


fiery and Knit Goods. 
Walther, Otto. 


Employees’ Time Recorders. 
Pettes & Randall Co. 
Engine Stops. 
Consolidated Engine Stop Co. 
Engineers (Power Plant). 
Roberts & Abbott Co. 
Exhaust Heads. 
Sterling Blewer & Pipe Mfg. 
Sturtevant, B. F., Co. 


Fans—Exhaust and Ventilating. 
——See Ventilating Apparatus. 

Feed Water Heaters. 
Green Fuel Economizer Co 
Harrison Safety Boiler Works. 
Scaife, W. B., & Sons. 


Feed Water Pumps. 
Goulds Mfg. Co. 


| Feed Water Purifiers. 

Harrison Safety Boiler Works. 
Philadelphia Water Purification Co. 
Scaife, W. B., & Sons. 

United Water Improvement Co. 

| Feeds. 

—See Automatic Feeds. 


Felt Hardeners. 
Farrell Foundry and Machine Co. 


| Felting Machinery. 
| Farrell Foundry and Machine Co. 
Filters. 

American Water Softener Co. 

Norwood Engineering Co. 

Phila. Water Purification Co., The. 

Scaife, W. B., & Sons. 

United Water Improvement Co. 
Finishing Machinery. 

—-See Dyeing, Drying, Bleaching and 

Finishing. 

Fire Brick. 

Borgner, Cyrus, Co. 


Fire Extinguishers. 
| Badger, E. B., & Sons Co. 
Johns-Manville Co., H. W. 
Fire Hose. 
Eureka Fire Hose Co 
| Fire Hydrants. 
' Norwood Engineering Co. 


Co. 





| 
| 
| 
| 


Alphabetical Advertising Index, with page numbers, follows this list. 





























MACHINERY AND SUPPLIES 





Mechanical Draft 


[7 what an ordinary chimney is incapable of doing. Its cost is from 
20 to 40 per cent. of that of a chimney; its intensity permits of the 

burning of finely divided or low-grade fuel; it makes possible the 
utilization of the heat the of flue gases which a chimney wastes in producing 
draft; it is independent of 

















the weather; is automati- 
cally regulated to main 
tain constant steam pres~ 
sure, decreases smoke, 
increases the capacity of 
an existing plant, and 
serves as an auxilary toa 
chimney already overbur- 
dened, saves space and 


is portable. 


STURTEVANT ECONOMIZERS 


will earn 50 per cent. upon the invest- 





ment. 

They will save ro to 25 per cent. of 
the fuel. 

Increase the boiler capacity 20 to 40 
per cent. 

Prolong the life and increase the 
efficiency of the boilers. 


Purify the feed water. 





Reduce the expense of repairs. 


— 


B. F. StuRTEVANT Co., Boston, MAss. 


General Office and Works, Hyde ParK, Mass. 
NEW YORK PHILADELPHIA CHICAGO CINCINNATI 











LONDON 








Designers and Builders of Heating, Ventilating, Drying and Mechanical Draft Appara- 
tus; Fan Blowers and Exhausters; Rotary Blowers and Exlau-ters; Steam Engines, 
Electrtc Motors and Generating Sets; Pneumatic Separators, Fuel Economizers, 
Forges, Exhaust Heads, Steam Traps, etc. 
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Worcester, Mass. 


Fire Insurance. 
Home Insurance Co 
Fire Proof Doors 

dows. 
Badger, E. B., & Sons Co 
Irwin, Thos. W., Mfg. C 
Fire Pumps. 
——See Pumps 
Flax, Tow, Hemp 
Machinery. 
Haskell-Dawes Machine Co 
Fairbairn-Lawson-Combes-Ba 
Ltd 
Flated Rolls. 
Diamond Textile Machine W 
Hood, R. H. 
Leigh, Evan A. 
Riley, C. E., Company 
Thureton, A. G., & Son 
Flyers. 
Bodden, 


and Win- 


and Jute 


Wm., & Son, Ltd 
Hopkins Machine Works 
Leigh, Evan A 

Forges. 

Sturtevant, B. F 

Forwarders. 

Salvator Transfer, Inc 


Friction Clutches. 
National Brake & Clutch ‘ 

Friction Cones. 

Evans, G. Frank. 

Fuel Economizers. 
Green Fuel Economizer C 
Sturtevant, B. F., Co 

Falling Mills for 

Geods. 
Hunt, Rodney, Machine C: 
Hopkins Machine Works 
Hunter, Jas., Machine C 
Kenyon, D. R., & Son 
Furnaces (Automatic 
less). 
Murphy Iron Works 
Garnetts. 
Leigh, Evan A 
Smith & Furbush Machine Co 


Woolen 


Smoke- 


Latest 
Tmproved 
Zioth 
Finisping 
Machinery 


Gas Blowers and Exhausters. 
Sturtevant, B. F., Co. 
Gas Engines. 
Jones, Lewis. 
Gassing Machines. 
Stubbs, Joseph. 
Gauges. 
Crosby Steam Gage & Valve Co 
Walworth Manufacturing Co. 
Gears. 
Farrell Foundry and Machine Co 
New Process Raw Hide Co. 
Philadelphia Gear Works, Inc. 
Gear Cutting. 
Farrell Foundry and Machine Co. 


Gear Cutting Machine. 
Whiton, The D. E., Co 
Generating Sets. 
Crocker-Wheeler Co. 
Sturtevant, B. F., Co. 
Grease. 
Cook’s, Adam, Sons. 
Grease Cups. 
Cook's, Adam, Sons. 
Grids for Lappers. 
Schaellibaum, R., Co 
Gat Cords and Strings. 
Wentworth, M. W. 
Heating. 
—See Ventilating. 
Heddles. 
Steel Heddle Mfg. Co. 
Stoddard, Haserick, Richards & Co. 
Hoisting Apparatus. 
Economy Engineering Co. 
Yale & Towne Mfg. Co 
Hosiery Boards. 
Pearson, J. T. 
Hosiery Labels. 
Beck, Charles, Paper Co 
Kaumagraph Company. 
Hamidifying Apparatus. 
American Moistening Co. 
Bell Pure Air & Cooling Co 
Hydraulic Rams. 
Power Specialty Co. 


Hydro Extractors. 


| Insurance (Casualty, 


| Ironing Machines 


‘ Whiteley, William, & Sons 
Illuminating Engineer. 


American Tool & Machine Cx 
Broadbent, Thomas, & Sons. 
Hunt, Rodney, Machine Company 
Riley, C. E., Company. 

Stoddard, Haserick, Richards & Co 
Textile Finishing Machinery Co 
Tolhurst Machine Works. 

Ltd 


Puffer, William L. 


Insulating and Braiding Silks. 


Sauquoit Silk Mfg. Co. 


Fire 
for Loss of Profits.) 

Home Insurance Co. 

Maryland Casualty Co. 


and 


for Knit 
Goods. 


Craw, J. W., Laundry Machinery Co 


| Jacquards. 


| Knit 


| Knit 


Halton’s, Thomas, Sons. 


Goods, Edgings, 
mings, Etc. 

Chapin, Geo. W. 

Charles, W. B. 

Cheney Bros. 

Friedberger-Aaron Mfg. Co 

Krout & Fite Mfg. Co. 

Weimar Bros. 


Goods, Finishing 
chines, Crochet, Etc. 
Craw, J. W., Laundry Machinery Co 
Eastman Machine Co. 

Hunt, Rodney, Machine Company 
Langston, Samuel M. 

Merrow Machine Co., The. 

Nye & Tredick Co. 

Scott & Williams. 

Union Special Machine Co. 

Willcox & Gibbs Sewing Machine Co. 


Trim- 


Ma- 


Knitting Machine Cylinders. 


Paxton & O'Neill. 
Stafford & Holt. 


Alphabetical Advertising Index, with page numbers, follows this list. 
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“O.K” 


Our “O.K.” 
the 





satisfied. 


Bos TON, 


Knitting Machinery. 
Boss Knitting Machine Co. 
Brinton, H., & Co. 
Claes & Fientje. 
Cooper, Chas. 
Crane Mfg. Co. 
Excelsior Knitting Machine Mfg. Co. 
Gormly, Robt. W., & Co. 
Grosser Knitting Machine Co 
Hemphill Mfg. Co. 
Jenckes, B., Mfg. Co. 
Jones, Lewis. 
Kinsey, Walter. 
Koch, Edward W. 
Lamb Knitting Mach. Mfg. Co 
Leighton Machine Co. 
Mayo, Geo. D., Knitting Machine Co. 
Mayo Knitting Machine & Needle Co 
National Automatic Knitter Co. 
Nye & Tredick Co. 
Paxton & O'Neill. 
Ruth Machine Co. 
Scott & Williams. 
Spindler,. E. O. 
Stafford & Holt. 
Standard Machine Co. 
Taylor, James. 
Tompkins Bros 
Walter & Co. 
Walther, Otto. 
Wildman Mfg. Co. 


Knitting Needles and Supplies. 


Breedon’s Wm., Son. 

Brinton, H., & Co. 

Continental Latch Needle Company. 
Cooper, Chas. 

Corey, Wm., Co. 

Crane Mfg. Co. 

Dodge Needle Co. 

Excelsior Needle Co. 

Grosser Knitting Machine Co. 
Ives, L. T., 

Jarrard Needle Company 

Kolb, Frank E. 

Lamb Knitting Machine Mfg. Co. 
Manufacturers’ Supplies Co 


best lamps for 
if you give them 


Pettingell- Andrews 





BUYERS’ INDEX 


PEERLESS 


INCANDESCENT 


Mill Lighting. 
a trial you will 


. 


Mayo Knitting Machine & Needle 
Page Needle Co. 
Ruth Machine Co. 
Treat, Orion. 
Wardwell Needle Co. 
Labeling Machines. 
Beck, Chas., Paper Co., Ltd. 
Lamps, Incandescent. 
General Electric Co. 
Pettingell-Andrews Co. 
Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. Co 
Lawyers (Mercantile). 
Yeomans & Ironside. 
Leather for Textile 
Bowes, L. M., Co. 
Ulmer Leather Co. 
Loom Clutches. 
Natl. Brake & Clutch Co. 
Loom Pickers. 
Garland Mfg. Co. 
Looms, 
Crompton & Knowles Loom Works 
Draper Company. 
Kilburn, Lincoln & Co. 
Leigh, Evan A. 
Lowell Machine Shop. 
Mason Machine Works. 
Stafford, Geo. W., Co. 


Use. 


We want your contract, and should be pleased to 
have our lamp expert call on you, and ascertain just 
what type of lamp is best adapted to your purpose. 





Co. 


Stoddard, Haserick, Richards & Co 


Whitin Machine 
Loopers. 

Beattie Machine Works. 

Hepworth, John W., & Co. 

Leighton Machine Co. 
Lubricators. 

Cook’s, Adam, Son. 

Borne, Scrymser Co. 

Dixon, Jos., Crucible Co. 
Lumber (Box, Etc.). 

Connecticut Box Co. 
Lumpers. 

Diamond Textile Machine Works. 

Gerry, George, & Son. 

Schofield, Wm., Co. 
Machinery Dealers. 

Jefferson Ed., & Bro. 

Kinsey, Walter. 


Works. 


Alphabetical Advertising Index, with page numbers, follows this list. 


LAMPS 


Peerless Lamps are without exception 
We know that 
be 


Company, 
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more than 


- MASS. 


Kolb, Frank E. 
Lamb, J. K., Textile Mach. Co. 
Schofield, Geo. L. 
Speed & Stephenson. 
Stead, Arthur. 
Taylor, James. 
Machinists’ Tools. 
Whitin, The D. E., Co. 
Mails. 
Walder, J. 
Measuring and Folding 
chines. 
Curtis & Marble Machine Co. 
Elliott & Hall. 
Parks & Woolson Machine Co. 


Mechanical Draft. 
American Blower Co. 
Goss & Bryce. 
Green Fuel Economizer Co. 
Massachusetts Fan Co. 
Sturtevant, B. F., Co. 


Mechanical Engineers. 
American Blower Co. 
Main, Chas. T. 
Philadelphia Drying Machinery Co. 
Prather Engineering Co. 
Sturtevant, B. F., Co. 
Mechanical Stokers. 
Murphy Iron Works. 


Mercerizers. 
Greenwood & Bault, R. 
Home Bleach & Dye Works. 
Lorrimer, Wm. H., Sons Co. 
Luzern Cotton Yarn Co. 


Mercerizing Machinery. 
Continuous Process Machine Co 
Parks & Woolson Machine Co. 
Butterworth, H. W., & Sons. 
Klauder-Weldon Dyeing Machine Co. 
Smith, Drum & Co. 

Textile Finishing Machinery Co. 
Whiteley, William, & Sons, Ltd. 


Metallic Fire-proef Window 
Frames and Sashes. 
Badger, B. B., & Sons Co. 


Ma- 
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Metallic Packing. 
Power Specialty Co 


Mill Architects. 
— See Architects and Mill Engineers 


Mill Brushes. 
— See Brushes. 


Mill Builders and Engineers. 
Ferguson, John W. 


Mill Sewing Machines. 
—See Sewing Machines and Supplies. 


Mill Supplies. 
American Supply Co 
Bamford & Smith 
Barker, James. 
Buckley’s, Benj., Son, Gun Mill 
Crosby Steam Gage and Valve Co 
Easton-Burnham Co. 
Eureka Fire Hose Co. 
Garland Mfg. Co. 
Jefferson, Ed., & Bro 
Kolb, Frank E. 
Lane, W. T., & Bro. 
Leigh, Evan A. 
Lowe, 8. C. 
Main Belting Co 
Morris & Co 
Murphy, E. W., & Co. 
Norwich Belt Mfg. Co 
Philadelphia Drying Machinery C 
Riley, C. E., Company 
Richardson Bros 
Schaellibaum, R., Co 
Shaw, Victor, Ring Traveler Co 
Stephenson Mfg. Co 
Stoddard, Haserick, Richards & Co 
Thurston, A. G., & Son. 
Ward & Vandegrift. 
Walworth Manufacturing Co 


Mineral Wool. 
Johns-Manville Co., H. W 


Motors. 
— See Electric Motors. 


Napping Machinery. 
American Napping Machine C 
Birch Bros., Somerville Machine Wks 
Curtis & Marble Machine Co 
Gessner, David 
Jones, Lewis. 
Leigh, Evan A. 
Parks & Woolson Machine Co. 
Whiteley, William, & Sons, Ltd 


Noils (Silk). 
Malcolm Mills Co. 
Ryle, Wm., & Co. 
Oil and Waste Saving Ma- 
chines. 


Oil & Waste Saving Machine C 
Oil Cups. 

Walworth Manufacturing C 
Oils. 


jorne, Scrymser Co 
Cook’s, Adam, Son. 
Excelsior Wool Oil Cor 
Murphy, BE. W., & C 
New York & New Jersey Lubricant Co. 
Stephenson Mfg. Co. 
Zurn, O. F., Co 
Overseaming Machines. 
Merrow Machine Co. 
Willcox & Gibbs Sewing Machine Co, 
Packings (Asbestos Steam). 
Johns-Manville Co., H. W 


npound Co 


GRIFFIN 


506 W. 26 ST New YORK CITY 


(Hydraulic and 
Pneumatic). 
Detroit Leather Specialty Co. 


Packings 


Pantagraphs for Mill Engrav- 
ing. 

Johnson, C. A., & Co. 
Paper. 

Merwin Paper Co 

Richardson Bros. 

Smythe, J. L. N., Paper Co. 
Paper Boards. 

Merwin Paper Co. 

Smythe, J. L. N., Paper Co. 
Paper Box Machinery. 

Beck, Chas., Paper Co., Ltd 

Langston, Samuel M. 
Patent Solicitors. 

Crosby & Gregory. 

Howson & Howson. 
Perforated Metals. 

Hopkins Machine Works 


Peroxide of Sodium. 
Roessler & Hasslacher Chemical Co. 


Pipe and Boiler Covering. 
Johns-Manville Co., H. W. 

Pipe Threading Machines. 
Oster Mfg. Co. 

Pipes and Fittings. 
Pancoast, Henry B., & Co. 
Scaife, W. B., & Sons 
Walworth Manufacturing C 

Plastic Cement. 

Griffin Roofing Co. 

Pneumatic Conveying. 
—See Ventilating. 

Portable Hoists. 

Economy Engineering Co 

Power Plant Engineers (Steam Elec- 
tric and Water). 

Roberts & Abbott Co. 


Power Transmission Machin- 

ery. 

American Drying Machinery Co 

American Mfg. Co. 

American Pulley Co. 

Cresson, Geo. V., Company 

Evans, G. Frank. 

Farrell Foundry and Machine Co. 

Hunt, Rodney, Machine Company. 

Hunter, Jas., Machine Co. 

Kilburn, Lincoln & Co. 

Latshaw Pressed Steel & Pulley Co 

Philadelphia Drying Machinery Co. 

Plymouth Cordage Co. 

Reeves Pulley Co. 

Saginaw Manufacturing Co 

Schofield, Wm., Co. 

Sellers, William, & Co. 

Textile Finishing Machinery Co. 
Preparatory Machinery (Cot 
ton). 

Howard & Bullough Am. Machine Co 
Kitson Machine Co 

Leigh, Evan A 

Riley, C. E., Company 

Saco & Pettee Machine Shops. 
Presses. 

3oomer & Boschert Press Co 
Butterworth, H. W., & Sons Co. 
Curtis & Marble Machine Co. 
Gessner, David. 

Hart, Charles. 

Phila. Drying Machinery Co 


Alphabetical Advertising Index, with page numbers, follows this list. 


Spence & Rideout. 
Textile Finishing Machinery Co. 
Woonsocket Machine & Press Co 
Press Papers. 
Merwin Paper Co. 
Pressure Regulators. 
Crosby Steam Gage & Valve Co. 
Walworth Mfg. Co. 
Printing Machinery (Cloth). 
Rice, Barton & Fales Machine & Iron 
Company. 
Pulleys. 
—See Power Transmitting Machinery. 
Pulley Covering. 
Warren Company, The. 
Pumps. 
Goulds Mfg. Co. 
Hunt, Rodney, Machine Company. 
Textile Finishing Machinery Co. 
Pump Governors. 
Crosby Steam Gage & Valve Co. 
Walworth Mfg. Co. 


Purifying & Filtration Plants. 
Norwood Engineering Co. 
Philadelphia Water Purification Co. 
Scaife, W. B., & Sons. 

United Water Improvement Co 

Quillers. 

Foster Machine Co. 
Payne, G. W., & Co. 

Rag Pickers. 

Diamond Textile Machine Works 
Schofield, Wm., Co. 
Smith & Furbush Machine Co. 

Ramie Tops and Noils. 
Tierney, Frank A. 

Raw Hide Gears. 

New Process Raw Hide Co. 
Philadelphia Gear Works, Inc. 
Reed and Harness Manufac- 
turers. 
American Supply Co. 
Garland Mfg. Co. 
Walder, J. 

Reducing Valves. 

Crosby Steam Gage & Valve Co. 
Walworth Mfg. Co. 

Regulators (Pressure). 

Crosby Steam Gage & Valve Co 

Walworth Mfg. Co. 
Remnants. 

Feingold, H. & D. 


‘ Ribbons. 


Cheney Bros. 
Ring Travelers. 
DeHaven Mfg. Co. 
Shaw, Victor, Ring Traveler Co. 
Roofing. 
Griffin Roofing Co 
Lincoln Waterproof Cloth Co 
Standard Paint Co. 
Roofing Material. 
Johns-Manville Co., H. W 


Roller Leather. 
Bowes, L. M., Co 
Rope. 
American Mfg. Co. 
Plymouth Cordage Co 
Rope Transmission. 
American Mfg. Co 
Cresson, Geo. V., Company. 
Hunt, Rodney, Machine Company 
Plymouth Cordage Co. 





ROOFING 


ESTIMATES FURNISHED FOR 


COMPANY 


BADGER AND AVON AVE hae On 


GRAVEL, SLAG, PLASTIC CEMENT, OR ANY KIND OF COMPOSITION ROOFING 
ON NEW OR OLD BUILDINGS 


OUT OF 


TOWN WORK AT SLIGHT ADVANCE OVER CIT 


LAT OR STEEP ROOFS 


PRICES 





Apr. 1907 


heat. 


sSranches 





Roving Cans. 


Hill, James, Mfg. Co. 


Rubber Rolls. 
American Wringer Co. 


Ruberoid Roofing. 
Standard Paint Co. 


Sample Cards. 
Hatheway-Sheffield Co., The. 
Scallop Machines. 
Merrow Machine Co. 
Schools. 
American School of Correspondence, 
International Correspondence Schools 
Lowell Textile School. 
New Bedford Textile School. 
Philadelphia Textile School. 
Secondhand Machinery. 
—See Mchry. Dealers, also classified 
Ads. 
Separators (Yarn). 
Draper Co., The. 
Separators (Oil and Steam). 
Harrison Safety Boiler Works. 


Sewing Machines and Supplies. 


Arlington Mch. Wks. (Arthur Birch, 
prop.) 
Birch Bros., Somerville Machine Wks. 


Curtis & Marble Machine Co. 
Dinsmore Mfg. Co. 

Fales, L. F 

Kinsey, Walter. 

Manufacturers’ Supplies Co. 

Textile Finishing Machinery Co. 

Union Special Machine Co. 

Walter & Co. 

Willcox & Gibbs Sewing Machine Co. 
Shafting. Hangers, Etc. 

——See Power Transmission Machinery. 
Shearing Machinery. 

—See Dyeing, Drying, Bleaching and 

Finishing. 

Sheet Metal Work. 

Barney Ventilating Fan Works. 

Scaife, W. B., & Sons. 

Sterling Blower & Pipe Mfg. Co. 
Shell Rolls. 

Thurston, A. G., & Son. 
Shoddies. 

—-See Wool Shoddies. 
Shook (Box). 

Connecticut Box Co. 
Shuttles. 

——See Bobbins, Spools, Shuttles, 
Silk Machinery. 

Arlington Mch. Wks. 

prop.) 

Butterworth, H. W., Sons Co. 

Leigh, Evan A. 

Mason Machine Works. 

Stoddard, Haserick, Richards & Co. 

Textile Finishing Machinery Co. 
Silk Mill Supplies. 

Hall, I. A., & Co. 
Silk Noils. 

Faweett, Hughes. 


Etec 


(Arthur Birch 


The original elastic, weatherproof roofing. 





BUYERS’ INDEX 


RUBEROID ROOFING | 


Trade Mark Reg. U. S. Pat. Office. 


Invaluable for Dyehouses and Sawtooth Roofs i 


Ruberoid Roofing is not affected by climatic changes, but remains uni- 
form throughout the whole year. 


THE STANDARD PAINT COMPANY, 


General Offices, 100 William St., New York. 


Boston, Philadelphia, Chicago, St. 


Silk Spinning Belting. 
Ulmer Leather Co. 


Singe Plates. 
Arlington Mch. Wks. 
prop.) 
Butterworth, H. W., Sons Co. 
Taunton, New Bedford Copper Co. 
Textile Finishing Machinery Co. 


Singeing Machines. 

Arlington Mch. Wks. 
prop.) 

Butterworth, H. W., Sons Co. 
Curtis & Marble Machine Co. 
Leigh, Evan A. 
Smith, Drum & Co. 
Stubbs, Joseph. 


(Arthur Birch, 


(Arthur Birch, 


Textile Finishing Machinery Co. 
Sizing Kettles. 
Smith Sons, John E., Co. 


Sizing, Starch and Gums. 
Arabol Mfg. Co. 
Stein, Hirsch & Co. 
Skylights. 
Drouve, G., Co. 
Irwin, Thos. W., Mfg. Co. 


Slag and Gravel. 

Griffin Roofing Co. 
Slashers. 

Leigh, Evan A. 

Lowell Machine Shop. 

Riley, C. E., Company. 
Soaps. 

Dobbins Soup Mfg. Co. 

Nicetown Mfg. Co. 

Zurn, O. F., Co. 
Spindles. 

Bamford & Smith. 

Bodden, Wm., & Son, Ltd. 

Buckley, Benjamin, Sons, Gun Mill. 

Draper Company. 

Easton-Burnham Co. 

Hopkins Machine Works. 

Leigh, Evan A. 

Riley, C. E., Company. 

Stoddard, Haserick, Richards & Co. 
Spindle Tubes. 

Bamford & Smith. 

Riley, C. E., Company. 

Stoddard, Haserick, Richards & Co 
Spinning Frames. 

—- See Cotton Machinery. 
Spinning Rings. 

Draper Company. 

Howard & Bullough American 

chine Co. 
Whitinsville Spinning Ring Co 


Spinning Tubes. 
Buckley, Benjamin, Sons. 

Spool and Bobbin Machinery. 
Defiance Machine Works. 


Ma- 


Murkland, J. W. 
Spools, 

—See Bobbins, Spools, Shuttles, Etc. 
Spoolers. 


Diamond Textile Machine Works 
Draper Company. 
Faston & Rurnham Machine Co 


Alphabetical Advertising Index. with pnze numbers, follows this list. 


Resists acid, fire and great 4 
Contains no paper or tar and will not crack, tear, rot or melt. k 


Louis, Kansas City, Cincinnatt, 





0 
| 





he 3 
ite a} 


Kk 
f 


Atlanta: 


n 
Lindsay, Hyde & Co. 

Payne, George W., & Co. 
Stacks. 

Scaife, W. B., & Sons. 

Steam Boilers. 

Allen, William, Sons Co. 
Harrison Safety Boiler Works. 
Scaife, W. B., & Sons. 


Steam Boiler Insurance. 
Hartford Steam Boiler Inspection & 
Insurance Co. 
Steam Boxes. 
Allen, William, Sons Co. 

Steam Engines. 
American Blower Co. 
Arlington Mch. Wks. 

prop.) 
Hooven, Owens & Rentschler Co. 
Sturtevant, B. F., Co. 
Textile Finishing Machinery Co 


Steam Jacket Kettles. 
Badger, E. B., & Sons Co. 
Smith Sons, John E., Co. 


Steam Pumps. 
Goulds Manufacturing Co., The. 


Steam Specialties. 
Butterworth, H. W., Sons Co. 
Crosby Steam Gage and Valve Co 
Sturtevant, B. F., Co. 

Textile Finishing Machinery Co 
Walworth Manufacturing Co. 


Steam Traps. 
Albany Steam Trap Co. 
American Blower Co. 
Sturtevant, B. F., Co. 


Steel Frame Construction. 
Scaife, W. B., & Sons. 


Stop Motion for Knitting Ma- 
chines. 

Boss Knitting Machine Works. 

Ruth Machine Co. 


Stop Motion for Looms. 
——See Warp Stop Motions. 


Superheaters, Foster. 
Power Specialty Co. 
Tanks, Tubs and Vats. 
Cypress Lumber Co. 
Hall, Amos H., Son & Co. 
Hopkins Machine Works. 
Hunt, Rodney, Machine Company. 
Lewis, H. F., & Co., Ltd. 
Textile Finishing Machinery Co. 
Tolhurst Machine Works. 
Scaife, W. B., & Sons. 
Woolford, G., Tank Mfg. Co. 
Tapes, Braids and Edgings. 
Catheart, John, & Co. 
Chapin, George W. 
Friedberger-Aaron Mfg. Co. 
Krout & Fite Mfg. Co. 
Weimar Bros. 
Telephones. 
Pettes & Randall Co. 
Temples. 
Draper Co. 
Tentering Machines. 
—-See Dyeing, Bleaching Machinery, 
Ftc. 


(Arthur Birch, 
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TEXTILE WORLD RECORD 





A. D. LITTLE. 
H. J. Skinner 
H. S. Mork 

F. A. Olmsted 
R. D. Gilbert 

Cc. F. Woods 
H. P. Carruth 


Chemistry of Cellulose 


Tenter Clips. 
—See Dyeing, Drying, Bleaching and 
Finishing Machinery. 
Textile Schools. 
—See Schools. 


Ticketing Machinery. 
— See Labeling Machines. 
Tiering Machines. 
Eeonomy Engineering Co 
Time Checks. 
American Railway Supply Co 
Trade a 
Kaumagraph . 


Trolleys. 

Yale & Towne Mfg. Co. 
Trucking. 

Salvator Transfer, Inc. 


Trucks. 
Bailey, Frank. 
Chase Fdy. & Mfg. Co. 

Turbines. 

—See Water Wheels. 

Twine. 

American Mfg. Co. 
Plymouth Cordage Co. 
Richardson Bros. 

Twisting Machinery. 
Haskell-Dawes Machinery Co. 
Smith & Furbush Machine Co 

Valves. 

Crosby Steam Gage & Valve Co. 
Walworth Mfg. Co. 

Variable Speed Transmission. 
Reeves Pulley Co. 

Ventilating Apparatus. 
Allington & Curtis Mfg. Co. 


can 
Barney Ventilating Fan Works. 
Bell Pure Air & Cooling Co. 
Berry, A. Hun. 
Crocker-Wheeler Co. 
Drouve, G., Co. 
Massachusetts Fan Co. 
New York Blower Co. 
Philadelphia Drying Machinery Co. 
Philadelphia Textile Machinery Co. 
Tolhurst Machine Works. 
Sargent’s, C. G., Sons. 
Schnitzier, Chas. H. 
Sirocco Co. 


Engineering 

Sterling Pipe & Blower Co. 

Sturtevant, B. F., Co. 
Ventilators. 

Irwin, Thos. W., 
Warpers. 

Draper Company. 

Entwistle, T. C., 
Warping and en tees Machin- 

ery. 

Altenus, J. EK. 

Draper Company. 

Entwistle, T. C., Co. 

Smith & Furbush Machine Co. 

Whiteley, William, & Sons, Ld. 
Warp Stop Motions. 

American Textile Appliances Co. 

a ae 


Armstrong C 
wethon (Cloth). 
Arlington Mch. Works (Arthur Birch, 
prop.) 


Mfg. Co. 


93 Broad St., Boston 


Private Telephone Exchange, 7080 Main 


CHEMI-AL CONTROL OF MATERIAL AND PROCESSES 


Specialists in 


Birch, Arthur, Arlington Mch. Works. 
Birch Bros., Somerville Machine Wks. 


Butterworth, H. W., & Sons Co. 
Hunt, Rodney, Machine Co. 
Hunter, Jas., Machine Co. 
Kenyon, D. R., & Son. 
Philadelphia Drying Machinery Co. 
Textile Finishing Machinery Co. 


Warp Tying Machines (Auto- 


matic). 
Barber-Colman Company. 
Washing Soda. 
Ford, J. B., Co. 
Watchman’s Clocks. 
Nanz & Co. 
Pettes & Randall Co. 
Water Chemists. 
Scaife, W. B.. & Sons Co. 
Water Purifiers and Filters. 
American Water Softener Co. 
Hungerford Filtration Co. 
Philadelphia Water Purification Co. 
Scaife, W. B., & Sons Co. 
United Water Improvement Co. 
Water Softeners. 
American Water Softener Co. 
Ford, J. B., Co. 
Harrison Safety Boer Works 
Philadelphia Water Purification Co 
Scaife, W. B., & Sons Co. 
United Water Improvement Co 
Water Towers. 
Tippett & Wood. 
Water Wheels. 
Dayton Globe Iron Works. 
Hunt, Rodney, Machine Co. 
Leffel, James, & Co. 
Risdon-Alcott Turbine Co. 
Smith, 8. Morgan, Co. 


Water Wheel Governors. 
Leffel, James, & Co. 
Winders. 
Altemus, J. EK. 
Easton & Burnham Machine Co 
Foster Machine Co. 
Leigh, Evan A. 
Lever Oswald Co. 


Universal Winding Co. 
Whiteley, William, & Sons, Ltd. 
Winders (Back). 
Taylor, James. 
Winders (Hosiery). 
Altemus, Jacob K. 
Baston & Burnham Machine Co. 
Foster Machine Co. 
Leighton Machine Co. 
Payne, G. W., & Co. 
Universal Winding Co. 
Winches. 
Yale & Towne Mfg. Co. 
Wire Stitching Machines. 
Beck, Chas., Paper Co., Ltd. 
Wood Pulleys. 
Saginaw Manufacturing Co. 
Woodworking Machinery. 
Defiance Machine Works. 
Wool. 
Schofield, Edwin F 
Stoddard, Haserick, Richards & Co. 
Tierney, Frank A. 
Wool O11 Compornd. 
Excelsior Wool Oi] Compound Co. 
Sargent’s, C. G., Sons. 
Schofield, Geo. L. 


ARTHUR D. LITTLE 


Chemical Expert and Engineer 


and Fibres 


| Weoland Waste Dusters. 
Leigh, Bvan A. 
Sargent’s, C. G., Sons. 
Schofield, Wm., Co. 
Smith & Furbush Machine Co. 


Wool Cleaning Compound. 
Ford, J. B., Co. 

Wool Combing Machinery. 
Crompton & Knowles Loom Works. 
Leigh, Evan A. 

Riley, C. E., Company. 

Stoddard, Haserick, Richards & Co. 
Woolen and Worsted Machin- 
ery. 

Altemus, Jacob K. 

American Drying Machinery Co. 

American Tool & Machine Co. 

Arlington Mch. Works (Arthur Birch, 

prop. 

Barker, James. 

Birch, Arthur, Arlington Mch. Works 

Birch Bros., Somerville Machine Wks. 

Butterworth, H. W., Sons Co. 

Crompton & Knowles Loom Works 

Curtis & Marble Machine Co. 

Diamond Textile Machine Works. 

Fales, L. F. 

Firth, William, Co. 

Gessner, David. 

Harwood, Geo. %., & Son. 

Hood, R. H. 

Hunt, Rodney, Machine Co. 

Hunter, Jas., Machine Co. 

Jefferson, Ed., & Bro. 

oe — gg Ra D. R., & Son. 

Leigh, Evan A. 

Parks & Woolson Machine Co. 

Philadelphia Drying Machinery Co. 

Philadelphia Textile Machinery Co. 

Riley, C. E., Company. 

Schofield, William, Co. 

Smith & Furbush Machine Co. 

Speed & Stephenson. 

Stoddard, Haserick, Richards & Co. 

Textile Finishing Machinery Co. 

Tolhurst Machine Works. 

Whiteley, William, & Sons, Ltd. 

Woonsocket Machine & Press Co. 
Woolen Machinery. 

Rice, Barton & Fales Co. 


Weol, ang Process 
| or. 
Heyer, Charles H. 
Wool Oiling Apparatus. 
Harwood, Geo. 8., & Son. 
| Wool Oils. 
| Borne, Scrymser Co. 
Excelsior Wool Oil Compound Co. 
Wool Shoddies. 
Riverdale Woolen Co. 
Slack, Wm. H. H., & Bro. 
Wool Washing, Preparing and 
Drying Machinery. 
American Drying Machinery Co. 
Hunter, Jas., Machine Co. 
Leigh, Evan A. 
Philadelphia Drying Machinery Co 
Philadelphia Textile Machinery Co 
Riley, C. B., Company. 
Rodney Hunt Machine Co. 
Sargent’s, C. G., Sons. 
Smith & Furbush Machine Co. 
Stoddard, Haserick, Richards & Co 
| Yarns (Asbestos). 


| Johns-Manville Co., H. W. 


Alphabetical Advertising Index, with page numbers, follows this list. 




















for “ What 
Said ” and “ 
a Monarch.” 





YARN, THREADS, ETC. 


Banding. 
Moore, C., & Co. 
Sternberg, Fred, & Co. 
Toohey, M. J., & Co. 


Cotton Yarns. 
Ballou Yarn Co. 
Catlin & Co. 
Chalmers, Wm., & Co. 
Chapin, Geo. W. 
Charlies, W. B. 
Dana Warp Mills. 
Bddy & Street. 
Grant Yarn Co. 
Greene & Daniels Mfg. Co. 
Harding, Whitman & Co. 
Indian Orchard Co. 
Jenckes Spinning Co. 
Léttauer, Ludwig. 
Lorimer, E. D. 
Mitchell, Jas. E., & Co. 
Montgomery, J. R., Co. 
Monument Mills. 
Orswell Mills. 
Ravine Mills. 
Salkeld, A. D., & Bro. 
Sternberg, Fred, & Co. 
Strouse, Theo. H., & Co. 
Tolar & Hart. 


Flax, Hemp, Jute and Ramie. 


Fawcett, Hughes. 
Léttauer, Ludwig. 
Sternberg, Fred, & Co. 
Tierney, F. A. 


Gassed Yarns. 
Ballou Yarn Co. 
Greene & Daniels Mfg. Co 
Harding, Whitman & Co. 
Littauer, Ludwig. 
Lorimer, BE. D. 
Sternberg, Fred, & Co. 


The Casualty Company 


of America 


has just announced that in 
addition to a 


Reduction of 20% on Employer’s Lia- 
bility Insurance 


It will hereafter 
Rebate 20% of Its Regular Rates on 
Fly wheel Insurance 
In every case 
Where the Monarch Engine-Stop and 
Speed Limit System Is Installed 


Write for a copy of President 
Armstrong’s letter to us. 
ustice Douglas 
he Protection of 


Consolidated Engine-Stop 
Company 


127 East 12th St., New York 







| 
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latest 
chines. 











Ask 















Glazed Yarns. 


Ballou Yarn Co. 

Chapin, Geo. W. 
Harding, Whitman & Co. 
Indian Orchard Co. 
Littauer, Ludwig. 
Lorimer’s, Wm. H., & Sons Co 
Malcolm Mills Co. 
Orswell Mills. 

Salkeld, A. D., & Bro. 
Sternberg, Fred, & Co. 
Strouse, Theo. H., & Co 


Harness Twine. 





Ballou Yarn Co. 
Fawcett, Hughes. 
Moore, C., & Co. 
Sternberg, Fred, & Co. 


| Hosiery and Knitting Yarns. 


Boyer, B. F., Co. 
Chapin, George W. 
Greene & Daniels Mfg. Co 
Harding, Whitman & Co. 
Hyde, E. 8. 

Littauer, Ludwig. 
Jenckes Spinning Co 
Mitchell, James E., & Co. 
Monument Mills. 
Sternberg, Fred, & Co. 


Mercerized Yarns. 


Harding, Whitman & Co 
Indian Orchard Co. 

Littauer, Ludwig. 

Lorimer, E. D., & Co. 
Lorimer, Wm. H., & Sons Co 
Montgomery, J. R., & Co 
Scranton Yarn Finishing Co 
Sternberg, Fred, & Co. 
Strouse, Theo. H., & Co. 


Mohair Yarns. 


Harding, Whitman & Co. 
Littauer, Ludwig. 


Montgomery, J. R., & Co. 


Stoddard 


We importa most complete and extensive 
line of Cotton, Silk, Worsted, Woolen and 
Fibre Machinery, Mill Supplies, Egyptian 
Cotton and Burlaps. 


Representing the 


Haseric 


leading foreign manufacturers and deal- 
ers and keep thoroughly up with the 
inprovements 


in Textile Ma- 


We should be pleased to com- 


| 


152-8 CONGRESS STREET, 
8 CURREKR STREET, 

PHILADELPHIA OFFICE, 
SOUTHERN OFFICE, 


Richard 


municate with parties contemplating 
any additions or changes in mill equip- 
ments and to send circulars describing 
at length, our machines and supplies. 


Zo. 





Novelty Yarns, Tinsels, 
Noils, Etc. 
Indian Orchard Co. 

Jenckes Spinning Co. 

Littauer, Ludwig. 

Malcolm Mills Co. 
Montgomery, J. R., & Co. 
Sternberg, Fred, & Co. 


Seaming Yarns. 
Ravine Mills. 


| Silk Noils. 


Tierney, F. A. 


Silk Yarns. 
Chapin, Geo. W. 
Cheney Bros. 
Eddy & Street. 
Ryle, Wm., & Co. 
Sauquoit Silk Mfg. Co 


Spool Cotton. 
Warren, W., Thread Works. 


Woolen and Merino Yarns. 
Boyer, B. F., Co. 
Eaton Rapids Woolen Mills 
Eddy & Street. 
Hyde, E. 8. 
Jenckes Spinning Co. 
Littauer, Ludwig. 
Salkeld, A. D., & Bro. 
Solis, Andrew J., Jr., & Co 
Speed & Stephenson. 
Woolen Yarns. 


Adams, Joseph M., Co. 
Littauer, Ludwig. 


Worsted Yarns. 


Alphabetical Advertising Index, with page numbers, follows this list. 


Boyer, B. F., Co. 
Campion, Richard. 
Harding, Whitman & Co 
Littauer, Ludwig. 
Pocasset Worsted Co. 
Salkeld, A. D., & Bro 
Speed & Stephenson. 


BOSTON 
BRADFORD, ENG. 
BOURSE BLDG. 
CHARLOTTE, N.C. 








Silk 

















































































































































































































































TEXTILE WORLD RECORD 


PAPER fox speci heen 


On orders of 1000 Ibs. and over we make up the exact size you meed. This eliminates 





eR OL ew ee tee etme ts 


all waste, saves much time in wrapping and makes a better looking package. Orders of this 
size are shipped direct from our mills with a very material saving in freight. ‘* Mecca 
Brand”? Rawhide Express and Diamond S. Manila are the results of special study of the re- 
quirements of the Textile trade. Our aim is now as it ever has been to sell a line of papers 
that have zothing in common with the so called ‘* cheap” wrapping papers that are dear 
at any price. The receipt of duplicate orders shows how well we have succeeded in our 


efforts. Send us your specifications and ask for prices. 


Every textile requirement fully met. 


The J. L. N. Smythe Company, *ranioriinra” 


Paper @ Twine. Tissues. Press Boards. 


are especially adapted to 


the lighting of Textile [lills. 


We have been making 

Skylights for 35 years for 

all kinds of structures, 

every square foot of which 

has given entire satisfac- 
tion. 

Our skylights insure abso- 

lutely waterproof, secure 

and compact 

lighting system 

with no possibil- 

ity of leaks, 

S| sweating or drip- 

Thoroughly standardized, f ping. 


= he eae aeebees 
i Wea. ey A 


the «Irwin System’’ will Send for Illustrated 
admit of unlimited extension. Catalog No. 800. 


Thos. W. Irwin Mfg. Co., Allegheny, Pa. 
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Nye & Tredick Company 
Oil and Waste Saving Machine 


Lo. 
Orswell Miils 
Oster Mfg. Co. ; 
Page Needle Co. ée 
Pancoast, Henry B., & Co. 
Parks & W oolson Mch. Co. 


Pawtucket Dyeing & Bleaching E 


Co. 
Paxton & O'Neill 
Payne, Geo. W., 
Pearson, J. T. 
Peerless Company, The 
Electric Co 
Pettes & Randall Co. 
Pettingell-Andrews Co. 
Philadelphia Drying Mchy. 
Philadelphia Gear Works 
Philadelphia Textile Mchy. 
Philadelphia Textile School 
Phila. Water Purification Co. 
Plymouth Cordage Co 
Pocasset Worsted Co, 
Power Specialty Co. 
Prather Engineering Co. 
Providence Machine Co. 
Providence Mills Company 
Puffer, W. L. 
Ravine Mills Co. 
Rice, Barton & Fales Machine 
& Iron Co. 
Reeves Pulley Co. 
Richardson Bros. 
Riley, C. E., Company . 
Risdon-Alcott Turbine Co. 
Riverdale Woolen Co. 
Roberts & Abbott Co 
Rock Island System 
Roessler & Hasslacher Chemical 
Co. 
Rowland, Samuel 
tuth Machine Co. 
Ryle, William, & Co. .... — 
Saco ) & Pettee Mi achine Shox Ss 
Sac w Mfg. ( 
Salem “Ele vator Works 
Salkeld, A. D.. & Bro. 
Salvator Transfer, Inc. 


| Sargent’s, C. G., Sons 


Sauquoit Silk Mfg. Co. 
Scaife, W. B., & Sons 
Schaellibaum, Rob., Co. 
Schnitzler, Chas. H. 


| Schofield, Edwin F. 


Schofield, Geo. L. 


| Schofield, William, 


Schwartz, L. H. A., 

Scott & Williams 

Scranton Yarn Finishing Co. .... 2 
Sellers, Wm., & Co. 

Shaw, Victor, Ring Traveler Co. 


>| Shultz Belting Co. 


Simpson Bros. Corporation 
Sirocco Engineering Co. 
Outside Back Cover 

Slack, Wm. H. H., & Bro. 

Smith, Drum & Co. 

Smith, S. Morgan, Co. 

Smith & Furbush Machine 

Smith's Sons Co., John E. 

Smythe, J. L. N., Co. . 

Solis, Andrew J., Jr., 

Solvay Process Co. 

Speed & Stephenson 

Spence & Rideout 

Spindler, E. O 

Stafford Co., The 

Stafford & Holt 

Standard Machine Co. 

Standard Paint Co. 

Stead, Arthur 

Steel Heddle Mfg. Co. 

Stein, Hirsch & Co. 

Stephenson Mfg. Co, ... Pecait 

Ste rling Blower & Pipe Mfg. 

Sternberg, Fred, & Co. 

Stoddard, Haserick, Richards 
Co. 

Strouse, Theodore H., & Co. 

Stubbs, Joseph 

Sturtevant, B. F., Co. 

Sykes, Walter F., & Co. 

Taunton-New Bedford Copper 
Co. 

Taylor, Jas. 

Tebbetts, E. 


Textile Finishing Machinery Co. 
Inside Front Cover 

Textile Machine Works 1 

Thayer, Edward M., & Co. 

Thurston, A. -G., & Son 

Tierney, Frank A. 

Tippett & Wood 

Tolar & Hart 

Tolhurst Machine Works 

Toempkine Bros. Co. .rccoccscccese BB 

Toohey, M. J., & Co. 212 

Torrance BETS. CO... coccscvcvceccoes 32 

Treat, Orion 53 

Ulmer Leather Co. . 48 

Union Special Machine Co. 247 

United Water Improvement Co. 

Universal Winding Co. 

Vacuum Process Co. 

Walder, J. 

Walter & Co. 

Walther, Otto 

Walworth Manufacturing Co. 
Outside Back Cover 

Ward & Vandergrift 

Wardwell Needle Co. 

Warren Co. ; 

Warren, W.., aise eal Works .... 

Waters, D. F. 

Weimar Bros. 

Wentworth, M. ‘ 

Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. 

Cc 


oO. 
Whiteley, Wm., & Sons, Ltd. ... 
Whitin Machine Works 
Whitinsville Spinning Ring Co... 
Whiton, D. E., Machine Co. 
Wildman Mfg. Co. 
Willcox & Gibbs Sewing Ma- 
chine Co. 

Wilson & Co., Barnsley, Ltd. 
Wolfenden, > 
Wonalancet Co. 

Woolford, G., Wood Tank Mfg. 


Co. 
Woonsocket Mach. & Press Co. 
Yale & Towne Mfg. Co. 
Yeomans & Ironside 
Zurn, O. F., Co. 





Pace eteer. ricturers’ Forwa 


/ 370-372 WASHINGTON ST 


eC Mini eae 


, NEW VORK 


Quickly turned into cash 


All kinds of remnants, 


left-overs, odds and 


ends. Quick cash clean ups are right in our 


line, as we have a large outletforsuch goods. 


Send on your samples and state quantities. 


Steel Steam Jacketed Kettles 


With and without agitators. 


| Seite Sete Inc., 


ipeere 


H. & D. 
FEINGOLD 


37 BEDFORD ST. 
BOSTON, MASS. 


Used for dissolving and mixing 


sizing. Also used by Bleachers, Dyers, Finishers and Cotton 


Printers for mixing, coloring and finishing compounds. 


The Derby Cotton Miils, Shelton, Ct. 


Some of Our Textile Customers: 


Crompton Company, Crompton, R. 1. 


Burtworth Carnet Co., Chicopee, Mass. Charlotte Cordage Co , Charlotte, N.C. 


yhio Falls Dye and Finishing Works, Louisville, Ky. 


JOHN E. SMITH’S SONS CO., 50 Broadway, Buffalo, N. Y. 



















MILL EQUIPMENT 









Have you ever thought how many links 
are necessary in a textile mill for the mechan- 


ical transmission of power by means of belts 
or ropes ? 


Have you ever considered how many of 
these links would be eliminated were your 
machinery individually driven by Westing- 
house electric motors? 


There are other reasons why electric 
drive is best adapted for textile machinery. 


Ask Westinghouse Electric. 


Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. Co. 


Sales offices in all large cities. 


Save Your Wiping Waste and Oil 


OOK up the matter of the EXPENSE for 
| OIL AND WIPING WASTE OR SILK 
WIPERS used in your Engine Room 
and Mill in general. 
@Our STEAM TURBINE EXTRACTOR will 
save over NINETY PER CENT of your WIP- 
ING WASTE and PRACTICALLY ALL 
THE OIL CONTAINED. A ttriai will con- 
vince you. Also used for EXTRACTINC THE 
OIL FROM THE SILK WIPERS. 
@ Machines are now being adopted for this and 
other purposes by the LEAD{NG TEXTILE 
MILLS IN THE COUNTRY. One mill alone 
is getting 5 GALLONS of SPINDLE OIL from 
every 100 WIPERS. 
@ Don’t wash your wiping cloths till you have 
extracted the oil. Our machine saves both. 
@ Built in four sizes to meet the smallest and 
largest users. 























Write for Catalogue and trial proposition. 







. . 7 
CHART Oil and Waste Saving Machine Co., 
A—Exha: Ste Jet C—Oil Outlet. 
D Oil cap. E aaa os ‘Piug (for remoy ing 1307 Real Estate Trust Bldg., 
dirtint ). G—Oil Trap. H—Cap Screws (for a ‘ 
holding shell to base). I—Shell. J—Column. Philadelphia, Penna 
K—Base. L—Step Bearing. M—Brake. 





Plans, Specifications and 
Superintendence for the 
Construction or Reor- 
ganization of Textile 
Plants, including Steam 
and Water Power 


TEXTILE WORLD RECORD 


CHAS. 


Formerly 





MAIN 


of Dean & Main 


Mill Engineer and Architect, 


Valuations and Reports 
on plants for Sale, Rental, 
Taxes or Insurance. 


907 913 INTERNATIONAL TRUST Co., BUILDING, 45 MILK ST., 
BOSTON, MASS. 


ms for electric plants. Supervision, examinations, reports and general services at regular intervals 


WILLIAM kL... PUFF FER, 


Consulting Electrical Expert and Electrical Engineer 


307 Equitable Building, 15 Federal St., Boston, Mass. 


Designs, 
Examinations, 
Reports, 
Specifications, 


Power Plants, 
Mill and Factory 
Equipments. 


tlon best adapted for work on colore¢ 


Specialists 

on methods 

for manu- 
facturing 
Duplicate and 
Interchangeable 
Mechanism. 


ESTABLISHED 1893 


The Roberts & Abbott Co. 


INCORPORATED) 


Engineers. 


Power 


Plants 


Steam, Electric and Water Power. 


Cleveland, Ohio. 


Chicago. Philadelphia. 


Baltimore. Birmingham 


ARTHUR S’TEAD 


DEALER IN 


Woolen and Worsted Machinery 


ALL, SUPPLIES 
227 Chestnut Street, PHILADELPHIA 


Send for list and state what is wanted. 


One Piece 


Faetory, Bucyrus, O. 


oods Arrangement of fire, yard and regular lighting 


76 William Street, 


systems 


GOSS & BRYCE, 


Designing and Consulting 
Mechanical Engineers 


NEW YORK. 


JOHN W. FERGUSON, 
Builder and 
General Zontractor. 
MILL BUILDING A SPECIALTY. References made to some of 


the largest mill owners in the 
Middle States, including Clark Thread Co., Newark, N. J., Barbour 
Flax Spinning Co., Paterson, N. J., and others. 


253 Broadway,N.Y. 90 Washington St., Paterson, N. J. 


YEOMANS & IRONSIDE 
COUNSELLORS AT LAW 
146 BROADWAY 


TELEPHONE 4804 CORTLANDT NEW YORK 


Mercantile Law and Contracts. Collections a Specialty. 
Tried correspondents in all parts of the United States and Canada. 


NEW AND SECOND-HAND 
WoOoLeEnN 


Machinery 
GEO. L. SCHOFIELD, 123 No. Front St., PHILA., PA. 


Agent for the Weston Hydro Extractor. 


Fan 
Wheel 


in our Reversible fans, especially 
adapted for handling Textile Stuffs. 

Get Catalogue 58 D. 

THE NEW YORK BLOWER COMP’Y;, 


MAIN OFFICE :—Stewart and 25th, Chicago. 
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PATENTS CROSBY & CRECORY, 
Old South Building, eta ge D5 : EDWARDS. 


Telephone, Main 3593, Boston. Office Established 1854. Cable Address, “ Aniline.” 


: Patents secured in the United States and all other countries. Reissues obtained. Interferences conducted. Suits brought and de 
b fended for infringements, and searches made as to the validity of patents. Prepared to give special and expert attention to cases involy- 
ing knowledge of cotton, wool, leather and metal working machinery, including boots and shoes and electrical, chemical and metallurgical 
inventions and steam enginevring. We have had wide experience in textile patents cases. Correspondence solicited. No charge for 
preliminary advice. Personal consultation best when possible. 


| CAN SELL YOUR PATENT 


My New [lethod brings quick results. Send for booklet. 
O. J. HAEGLER, 14 So, Broad St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


















Edward Jefferson & Brother, 


SOLE AGENTS FOR 


The Textile Machinery Association Ltd. 


Leeds, England 
MAKERS OF ALL CLASSES OF 


Worsted Machinery 


127 South Second St., Philadelphia, Pa. 











Counselors at Law 
HOWSON & HOWSON 


Solicitors 
of Patents 


PHILADELPHIA, West End Building, 
32 South Broad Street 
New York, 38 Park Row 
WASHINGTON, 918 F Street 
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CIRCLES, HACKELS, GILLS, FALLERS and PORCUPINES. 
CIRCLE KNIVES TO ANY PATTERN, 


R. H. HOOD, 


Manufacturer of 


MACHINE WOOL COMBS 


Dealer in 


The Best English Cast-Steel Pins. 







KILBURN, LINCOLN & CO., 


FALL RIVER, MASS. 


MAKERS OF 


LOOMS 


Por PLAIN and FANCY WEAVING. 


marr 


a 
eer 


ness 
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Represented in the South by 


1842-44-46 GERMANTOWN AVENUE, ©. A. ROBBINS, . . . CHARLOTTE, N. 0. 


= Long Distance Telephone. Philadelphia, Penn. 


Geo. W. Gerry @ Son, “ass 


MANUFAOTURERS OF 


Cumpers, 


Wooland Waste Dusters, 
Rag Dusters, Nappers. 


Improved Cloth Measuring Machines. 
Lumper and Duster Cylinders Refilled and Repaired. 
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TEXTILE WORLD RECORD 


WANTS, FOR SALE, ETC. 


Rates, 15 cents a line per issue when replies are sent in care of TEXTILE WoRLD RECORD to be forwarded. 


If replies 


g0 direct to advertiser the rate is 10 cents per line perissue. Count seven words to a line and includ 
address. Cash must accompany the order for these ads. If such ads. are “displayed” the rate is $2.00 pas tne aiaake 


column each time. 


Desirable Manufacturing Sites 


adjoining direct lines, New York, 
Philadelphia and the West, 30 
miles from New York City on line 
of C. R. R. of N. J., Philadelphia 
& Reading, Baltimore & Ohio, 
Lehigh Valley Railroads and 
Delaware & Raritan Canal. 


Write for particulars stating your 


requirements. 


Bound Brook Board of Trade, 
Bound Brook, N. J. 


Cc. WOLFENDEN, 


2316 N. Second Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
DEALER IN 


YARN AND MACHINERY 


Will buy Odd Lots of Yarn of Any Kind. Send Samples 
and Cash Price. 
FOR SALE. (1) Broadbent Coning Machine, 80 Spindles, 6 inch 
Drum (Cone or Tub .)’ From Skein or Cops 


| 235 No. Front Street, 





GIANT CAR MOVER 


Thousands of Testimonials 


See See that sliding Wedge, it blocks 
The Railway the wheel. 


Equipper & 
Our Monthly 
Publication 
Mailed Free 


Manufacturers price 

$3.00 each, cash with 

Patent —S order or by express, C. 
. D. 


M. MITSHKUN CO., Detroit, Mich. 


Harding @Fancourt, 
OILS and CHEMICALS 


Cream Softeners, Turkey Red Oil, (all grades) 
Soluble Oils and Olive Oil. 


PHILADELPHIA. 


Altractive Woolen fiachinery For vale 


Both as to Prices and Quality. 


in A-No.-1 condition—must be moved quicKly to make room for worsted machinery now 
arriving—in whole or lots to suit purchasers at bargain prices for quick removal. 


2 Carbonizing Tanks, lead lined. 

1 Burr Crusher and Self Feed. 

2 Dusters and Self Feeds. 

1 48-in. Parkhurst Picker and Self Feed. 

1 Rag Picker by C. S. Dodge. 

4 1st Breaker Cards, 60x 60, with Self Feeds and 
Torrance Balling Machines. 

4 2d Breaker Cards, 60 x 60, with Geared Creels 
and Torrance Balling Machines. 


7 Finisher Cards, 48 x 48, with Geared Creels 
Barker Double Doffer Condensers and Spool 
Frames. The Cards are by Furbush. 

1 Floor Grinder for above Cards. 

6 J. & B. Mules, 264 Spindles each, 2', in. guage, 
11 Sections, 24 ends each, Spindles 10'4 in. 
over Collar Boards. F 

1 Sturtevant Blowing System containing about 
900 yards of 12 in. Pipe and 6 Fans with 
every description of Bends imaginable. 


Such splendid machinery as the above is seldom offered, as it has been well kept up and is equal 
to new in every respect. Further particulars and inspection of same can be had on application. 
Write us your wants and we will send you our complete list of machinery on hand. 


SPEED & STEPHENSON 


170 Summer Street, 


Boston, [lass. 
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MISCELLANEOUS 





Wanted. A reliable and practical man to take 
charge of finishing room of knit goods factory. 
One who is capable of handling help, getting out 
the proper production and nicely finished work; 


one who thoroughly understands the care of finish- 
ng machines. especially the various style Merrow 
machines, as on these particular machines he must 
Unless a thorough, practical man on 
he could not hold the ne 
AC - 
Reading, Pa. 


be an expert 
Merrow machines, 
We have the right position for the right man. 
dress H. V. Wentze! Knitting Mills 





WANTED 
Manufacturers to Make 
Fleeced Undershirts for Export 


@ There is a large market in China for 
these goods. The undershirts are used in 
small sizes; some open in front like the 
coat shirt; some half way open. They 
run about 25% inches long, 15 inches 
across the chest, sleeves 18 inches, have 
pearl buttons down the front, and are 
made similar to a boy’s undershirt. To 
any manufacturer who desires to enter into 
an arrangement for manufacturing these 
goods a sample will be sent. I am famil- 
iar with this market and will be pleased 
to give full particulars to interested parties. 


C. M. Horch, 12 Coenties Slip, New York. 
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are unequalled elsewhere in this country. 


HELP—Within the limits of Greater Boston an unfailing sup- 
ply of the highest grade of workmen is always to be counted on. 

RENTS AND REAL ESTATE VALUES—The most fair and 
reasonable to be found any where in comparison with the 
needs of tenant or proprietor. 

TRANSPORTATION—From Boston radiate land and water 
transportation routes, offering facilities for prompt shipment 
and low rates. 

MARKETS—Boston and its immediate surroundings, repre- 
sents a purchasing public that may be depended upon to keep 
in constant demand a large percentage of a properly distribu- 
ted output. 

BANKING FACILITIES—Nowhere else in the United States 
are banking accommodations more liberal than Greater Boston. 

POWER—Boston is the Electric City. The perfect service 


3 HEAD PLACE, - - - - 





This is a [Map of Greater Boston. 


Within the above territory facilities are offered to Woolen and Cotton Manufacturers which 


Address The Edison Electric Illuminating Company, 


1 


A 


GERMAN firm, well introduced, wishes to represent 
American firms in any articles suitable for Germany 
and Austria-Hungary eventually. Payments of all 
transactions would be guaranteed if desired. Firms being 
able to compete in these countries, would certainly extend 
their trade considerably and are requested to send patterns 
and quotations to LUCRATIVE, care of Textile World 
Record, Boston, Mass. 


Wanted, the Right Party 


to build and manage a knitting factory who has one-half 
the capital necessary; will furnish the remainder, and have 

| a fine water power for that purpose located in a small 
village in Wisconsin. M.C. Phillips, 
Oshkosh, Wis. 


A Splendid Mill to Rent 


This mill is ninety by fifty feet and five stories 
high, brick lined and equipped with Grinnell 
Sprinklers. Connected with the mill is a brick 
lined Boiler House with a new 8o H. P. Boiler, 
a Picker House, Dye House and Dry House. 
The mill is run by water but, has a new 35 
H. P. Engine to use if necessary and is wired 
throughout for Electricity and for an Eco Mag- 
neto Watch Clock. 
Apply to Cole Mfg. Co., Lakeport, N. H. 





Good shipping point. 









Here is a brief summary of the advantages. 


rendered by the Edison Electric Lluminating Co. of Boston— 
a service in whose contracts there is no strike clause—assures 
to the Boston manufacturer a constant source of power upon 
which no coal strike, no rise in the price of coal—can have any 
injurious effect. 

The rates of the Edison Electric Illuminating Co. of Roston 
are the most favorable of any in the world, aud are based upon 
the actual requirements of the consumer. 

The Edison Electric Illuminating Co. of Boston, joining bands 
with the Mavor, Board of Trade and Selectmen is demonstrat 
ing to the Manufacturers of this country, the desirability of 
Boston as an ideal location for manufacturing plants, and will 
send anywhere in the Eastern, Middle and Seaboard States, 
without charge, representatives to confer with manufacturers 
desiring to learn in detail just what advantages Boston offers. 


BOSTON, MASS. 
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CLOTH FINISHING AND CYLIN- | 


DER DRYING MACHINE 
FOR SALE. 


One horizontal two-high stack consisting of six- 
teen cast iron dryers, 66-inch face, 28-inch diameter, 
complete with siphons, stuffing boxes, steam and 
exhaust piping and valves, side frames and gears; 
also three copper dryers, 66-inch face, 28-inch diam- 
eter, with siphons, stuffing boxes, piping, frames 
and gears. One pair squeeze rolls and housings with 
sizing tub for 60-inch goods, and one two-bar differ- 
ential friction winder for 60-inch goods. Can be 
seen running by applying to the 

EASTERN FINISHING WORKS, 
Rear 620 Essex Street, - - = Lawrence, Mass. 


Sheriff Sale of Woolen Mill. 


The land, buildings and equipment of the 
Brookville Woolen Mills, Inc., will be offered 
at sheriff’s sale, April 22, 1907, at one o’clock 
P. M., at Brookville, Pa. 

The buildings are brick: Mill (3 stories, 66 
x 120), Warehouse, Pickerhouse and Office. 

Equipment is complete for spinning, twisting, 
weaving, dyeing and finishing. There are 29 
broad looms. 

For information, write CHARLES CORBET, 
Brookville, Pa. 


FOR SALE 


Modern Woolen Mill, 35 looms, well equipped run- 
ning full on high grade woolens. Well located in 
Middle West. Must sell to close an estate. Address 


M. H. CAZIER, Attorney, 
56 Pifth Avenue, CHICAGO, ILL. 


Belts at Reduced Prices. 


A reliable belt manufacturer has an overstock of 
Double Belts, 2’ to 6" inclusive, any part of {which 


he will sell at reduced prices. Address “ Belt,” care 


Textile World Record, Boston Mass. 
WOOLEN ANI 


Reels for Cotton “wos 


Patented Hosiery Winders, Cop Winders and Spoolers. 


LINDSAY, HYDE & CO., 


2124 to 2130 East York St.. PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


The Expense of Replacing Broken Castings 


is often a serious item, to say nothing of the loss in produc. 
tion while a machine is idle waiting for a duplicate 
Ninety per cent of this loss can be eliminated by using our 
MARVEL CAST IRON BRAZING COMPOUND. For 21.00 
we will send prepaid a package sufficient to braze fitty 
ordinary breaks We guarantee it absolutely. . 
J. L. MURRAY & CO. 
215 South Main Street - - 


| 
| 
| 
j 
| 
} 
| 





- Bloomington, Il], 


Apr. 1907 





ARE YOU IN LINE 
FOR PROMOTION? 


Thousands of men have been promoted and are 
receiving higher pay as a result of studying with 
the International Correspondence Schools. Their 
SCHUOL OF TEXTILES conducted at New Bed. 
ford, Mass., by an expert staff of Practical In- 
structors is devoted solely to teaching Cotton and 
Woolen Manufacturing and the Weaving and Design- 
ing of Fabrics 


Extended and Revised Instruction Papers and 
a set of invaluable Bound Volumes for reference. 


Stop and consider how you can increase your 
knowledge, obtain a higher position, earn more pay 
and perform more congenial work by taking one of 
the following fifteen complete, concise, practical 
I. C. 8. Textile Courses, 


Complete Cotton Manufacturing 
Cotton Carding and Spinning Woolen and Worsted Designing 
Cotton Warp Preparation and Complete Woolen Manufactur- 
Plain Weaving ing 
Fancy Cotton Weaving Wovlen Carding and Spinning 
Cotton Carding, Spinning and Worsted Warp Preparation and 
Plain Weaving Weaving 
Yarn Reeling. Winding and Woolen Carding, Spinning and 
Warpin Weaving 
Complete Textile Designing Woolen Warp Preparation and 
Theory of Textile Designing Weaving 
WRITE TO 


c. P. BROOKS, Principal 
International Correspondence Schools, Textile Department, 
Box 836. New Bedford, Mass., 
for a free copy of Personal Experiences of 500 I. ©. 8. Textile 
Students, state which of the above courses you are interested 
in and give your name, occupation, age, house address, business 
address, city and state. 

You can now buy our library of textile information 
without becoming a student; inquire for prices. 


Bargains in Knitting Machines 


As we have decided to discontinue, we offer for sale the following 
machines at sacrificing prices, all machines warranted as they are 
almost as good as new, having been used very little. 

4 Grosser Plain Kuitting Machines, 5 Needles to inch 18 long 
#50 each. 
2 Grosser Jacquard Knitting Machines, 5 Needles to inch 30 
long #125 each. 
2 Grosser Plain Knitting Machines, 8 Needles to inch 18 long 
#50 each. 
1 Grosser Plain Power Machine double head self automatic, 


just as good as new, 5 Needles to inch 18 long, latest 
model $450. 


1 Irmcher plain with stand, 5 Needles 20 long 260 

1 Irmcher plain with stand, 5 Needles 12 long #25. 

1 Lindsey & Hyde Spooler, 24 spindle stop motion and other 
late improvements, over 100 bobbins, $150 


2 Union Special Cutters and overseamers No 44200 and 39217 
#100 each. 


1 Arnold Finishing Machine No. 77 890. 

1 Singer Shop Machine 815. 

3 Hand Spool Winders, £5 each. 

One Sewing Table with shafting and pulleys for six ma 
chines, $25 

A whole lot of chairs, needles and all kinds of parts of vari 
ous machines, etc., tables, belting. 


Seranton Knitting Mills Co., Seranton, Pa. 


A Young Man, age 30, with good executive and 
technical ability, also a varied engineering ex- 
perience, is now open for engagement as a repre 
sentative or salesman to any engineering, indus 
trial or mechanical firm or company in the textils 
industry who are looking for a man who is 
hustler and who will advance and promote their 
interests. Guood references. Correspondence so- 
licited. Chas. C. Buckley, 325 Milk St., Bostor 
Mass. 

Partner Wanted. Young man (Christian) who 
can invest $10,000 with services in light manufa¢ 
turing business in New York City. I have a fac- 
tory which was started in 1893 with less thar 
$1,000. I am selling today over $50,000 worth of 
goods at a fair profit. susiness is growing too 
large for me to take care of it entirely alone, so 
would like to meet young hustler. Can take car 
of factory or look after selling end. Address 
Hustler, care Textile World Record, Boston 


Cotton Designing 











SITUATIONS WANTED. 





The following advertisements are a portion of those of superintendents and overseers, of whom full particulars are 
on file at this office. Manufacturers who may bein need of such men may address them in care of Textile World Record, 
or state their requirements directly, and the addresses of suitable men will be furnished without charge. 

Mr. C. T. Donlevy, & practical mill overseer and superintendent, who has a wide acquaintance with mill men, 


is now a member of the Textile World Record staff, and gives special attention to this department. 
pleased to hear from any of his friends who may be interested. 


He would be 





WOOLEN SUPERINTENDENTS. 


Superintendency, Or overseer and 
otton and raw silk mill, 
man 31 vears of age 


designer of 
wanted by a practical 
who understands the business 





thorougt!ly Had 1F years’ experience here and in 
Germany and £ years textile school. Best of refer- 
neces given. 3927, Textile World Record, Boston 


Assistant Superintendent, or assistant designer 
Position wanted by a man 27 years of age, single 
Has worked on cassimere, kersey, broad cloth and 
iress goods. Is a graduate of the Lowell Textile 
School in designing, and has several years of prac- 
tical experience in different departments of the 
mill. Would work for moderate wages in order to 
get a start. Good references. 3918, Textile World 
Reeord, Poston 

Superintendent, Designer or boss weaver. 
tion wanted »vy a man 39 years of age, married. 
Has worked on woolen and worsted. Would take 
1 position anywhere First class reference. 3928, 
Textile World Record, Boston. 

Superintendent. Worked on cassimeres, unions, 
satinets, overcoatings, horse goods, bed blankets, 
linings, etc. Understands stock mixing, picking 
and figuring. Has had full charge of mill. 3074. 
Textile World Record. 


Superintendent or Designer. Position wanted by 
a man 50 years of age, married, American. Has 
manufactured all kinds of woolen and worsted 
goods, cotton worsteds. wool, cotton and shoddy 
mixes. Is familiar with all kinds of machinery. 
Good references. 3670, Textile World Record, Bos- 
ton, Mass. 

Superintendent of a Woolen Mill. Position 
wanted by an American. Has had experience on 
satinets, unions, cassimeres, worsted goods, etc. Is 
familiar with all kinds of woolen machinery 
First-class references. 1537, Textile World Record, 
Boston, Mass. 


Posi- 


~ COTTON SUPERINTENDENTS. 


Superintendent plain cotton mill, or overseer of 
plain weaving Position wanted by a man 50 years 


of age. Understands all kinds of plain cotton 
weaving. Familiar with Whitin, Mason, Colvin 
and Taunton machines. First class references. 


3926, Textile World Record, Boston 

Superintendent of a Cotton Mill. Position wanted 
by a man 37 years of age, married, English. 
Worked on carded and combed, white and colored 
iosiery yarns 6s to 40s. Combed Peeler, Egyptian 
2 ply warps and skein 40s to 80s filling up to 140s 
Familiar with all kinds of machinery, especially 
English Good references. 3902, Textile World 
Record, Boston. 

Superintendent of Silk Mill or an overseer of 
warping. Position wanted by a man $1 years of 
ige, Swiss, married. Speaks German, French, 
Italian and English Understands all kinds of 
winding, spovling and twisting machines. Is fa- 
miliar with office work. Has worked on silk goods, 
road silk, 2, 3, 4, 5 beam work, fancy, jacquard 
ind raw silk goods Good references. 3908, Tex- 
tile World Record, Boston. 

Superintendency of Bleaching, dyeing and finish- 
ing wanted by a thoroughly practical man, textile 
chemist, at present employed. Has had wide ex- 
perience on the finest muslins and organdies 
Laces and embroideries a specialty. Fully under- 
stands aetying, fireproofing, carbonizing, singeing, 
iveing, etc. A practical man and no experimenter. 


An expert bleacher and _ finisher. 3443, Textile 
World Record, Boston. ; 
Manager or Superintendent in small yarn mill, 


or overseer of mule or ring spinning in a large 
mill Position wanted by a man 42 years of age, 
American, married. Worked on all kinds of cotton 
goods and yarns. Familiar with mule, ring frames, 
spoolers, twisters, et Will not go to Canada 
First class references. 3907, Textile World Record 
Boston, Mass 









DESIGNERS. 


Designer in a Large Mill, or assistant in a small 
mill. Position wanted by a man 25 years of age, 
single. Has worked on fancy worsted, piece dye, 
mercerized goods, woolens, double cloths, serges, 
ete. Familiar with Crompton & Knowles, Johnson 


& Bassett, Birch Bros., James Hunter, Curtis & 
Marble machines A graduate of a textile school 
and has diploma from same. Good references 
3879, Textile World Record, Boston. 


Designer or Superintendent in a woolen mill. Po- 


sition wanted by a man 35 years of age, single, 
American Has worked on fancy and plain wor- 
sted dress gouds, also jacquard work. Good refer- 
ences. 3904, Textile World Record, Boston 


Designer or Overseer of weaving. or boss dresser 
Position wanted by a man 24 years of age, Ameri- 
can, married. Has worked on cotton worsted 
Familiar with Crompton & Knowles looms 
references, Could take position at once. 
tile Worid Record. Boston. 

Designer. Position wanted by a man 34 years of 
age, married. American. Is experienced on dress 
and tie silks, cotton and silk goods, novelty fabrics 
and ribbons. woolen and worsted Jacquard work. 
Is familiar with Crompton & Knowles, Stafford, 
Schaum & Uhlinges Jacquards. First-class recom- 
om 3635, Textile World Record, Boston, 

ass. 

Designer and Assistant Superintendent. Position 
wanted by a man 32 years of age, married, Scotch. 
Is experienced on all grades of woolens and wor- 
steds, both men's and ladies’ wear, cheviots, and 
homespuns a specialty. Is familiar with Cromp- 


Good 
3913, Tex 


ton & Knowles looms. Good references. 3666, 
Textile World Record, Boston, Mass. 
Designer and Assistant Superintendent. Position 


wanted by a man 43 years of age, married, Eng- 
lish. Is experienced on all classes of goods from 
fine worsteds to the lowest woolens for men’s wear. 
Fancy and plain cloakings and dress goods, linings, 
mercerized goods, unions. Is familiar with Cromp- 
ton & Knowles looms and Johnson & Bassett and 
Davis & Furber mules. Good references. 3655, 
Textile World Record, Boston, Mass. 


Assistant Superintendent and Assistant Designer. 
Position wanted by a man 27 years of age, Ger- 
man. Has worked on fancy cassimeres, overcoat- 
ings and dress goods. Is familiar with Crompton 
& Knowles looms. Good references. 3681, Textile 
World Record, Boston, Mass. 


Assistant Superintendent or second hand in a 
large dye house. Position wanted by a man, 27 
years of age, single, American. Worked on chev- 
iots, cassimeres, flannels, covert cloth, overcoat- 
ings, some cotton and fancy worsteds. Familiar 
with all kinds of machinery used in a textile mill. 
Good recommendations. 3743, Textile World 
Record, Boston, Mass. 


Superintendent or Designer in a small woolen 
mill, or assistant superintendent or designer in a 
large mill or bookkeeper. Position wanted by a 
man, 46 years of age, married, Scotch. Worked on 
men's wear, ladies’ dress goods and cloakings. 
Has worked in all departments in a woolen mill, 
has taken a course in designing and is familiar 
with Crompton & Knowles looms and Davis & Fur- 
ber mules. Will not go West, South or Canada. 
Good references. 3750, Textile World Record, Bos- 
ton, Mass. 

Designer on Webbing. or Asst. Supt. in a cloth 
mill. Position wanted by a man 23 years of age, 
American. Is experienced on worsted and cotton 
goods, but mostly in the webbing business. Is a 
graduate of the Lowell Textile School and is fa- 
miliar with Crompton & Knowles looms. Good ref- 
erences. 3578, Textile World Record. 


Designer or Asst. Supt. Position wanted by a 
man 34 years of age. as worked on fancy wor- 
steds, cheviots, overcoatings, and cotton worsteds, 
Is famiilar with Crompton & Knowles looms. Good 
references. 3518, Textile World Record. 
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FINISHERS. 


Overseer of Bleaching. Position wanted by a 
man 384 years of age, English, married. Has 
worked on cotton bed quilts, marcellus and crochet, 
also yarns. Familiar with the Butterwortg ma- 
chines. Could be employed at short notice. Will 
not go West or Canada. Good reference. 3836, 
Textile World Record, Boston, Mass. 


Overseer of Cotton Finishing. Position wanted 
by a man 387 years of age, married, Swede. Has 
worked on all kinds of cotton goods, plaids and 
stripes, in all departments of the finishing room. 
Is familiar with Butterworth finishing machinery. 
Good references. 3638, Textile World Record, Bos- 
ton, Mass. 


Foreman of Finishing or Calenders. Position 
wanted by a man, English, 35 years of age and 
married. Has worked on pocketings, silesias, sat- 
teens, linings, etc. Calender and Schreiner finishes 
@ specialty. Understands all kinds of calenders, 
Buttes stretchers, stenters, dampers, mangles, etc. 
Good references. 3490, Textile World Record, 
Boston. 

Overseer of Finishing or asst. supt. woolen mill. 
Position wanted by a man 50 years of age, mar- 
ried. Worked on all kinds of woolen goods, cotton 
warp, unions, etc. Familiar with all kinds of fin- 
ishing machinery. Good references. 3875, Textile 
World Record. 


Overseer of Finishing. Position wanted by an 
American, 29 years of age, not married. Worked 
on all kinds of dress goods, face finish worsteds, 
cheviots and piece dyeing. Familiar with Parks 
& Woolson, Hunter and all kinds of American ma- 
chinery. Has good references. 3476, Textile World 
Record, Boston 

Overseer of Finishing in Woolen Mill. Position 
wanted by a man 41 years of age, married, Amer- 
ican, finished cassimeres, fancy and cotton wor- 
steds, beavers, meltons, dress goods, first class ref- 
erence. Can take position at once. 3706, Textile 
World Record. 

Overseer of Finishing. Position wanted by a 
man 32 years of age, married, American. Has 
worked on all kinds of cotton worsteds, fancy and 
piece dyed worsteds and woolens. Is familiar with 
all kinds of finishing machinery. Good references. 
3642, Textile World Record, Boston, Mass. 


Overseer of Finishing. Age 30, American, un- 
married, with 6 years’ experience as overseer, 
wants position in New England. Had experience 
on satinets, unions, and all goods where cotton 
warp is used, also on nearly all machinery used in 
making these goods. 3336, Textile World Record. 


Overseer of Woolen Finishing. 33 years of age, 
married, with experience on beaver, kersey, cassi- 
mere, covert, thibet, worsted, dress goods, govern- 
ment goods, etc. Understands Curtis & Marble, 
Park & Woolson machines. 3402, Textile World 
Record. 

Overseer of Finishing in a woolen mill. Position 
wanted by a man 37 years of age, married, Swede. 
Has worked on fancy cassimeres, thibets. woolen 
goods of all kinds, also union cassimeres. Fa- 
miliar with al! kinds of finishing machines Good 
references 3898, Textile World Record, Boston 

Ross Finisher. Position wanted by a man 47 
vears of age, American, married Has worked on 
worsteds cotton worsteds, kerseys, dress goods 
et Is familiar with all American machinery and 
rome English. such as shears and gigs First-class 
references Would prefer a position in New Jersey 
or Philadelphia 3924, Textile World tecord, 

Overseer of Woolen Finishing. Position wanted 
b i man 35 vears of age, married, American Has 
vorked on all kinds of woolen goods, unions, etc 
y le take position it one week's notice Good 
references °915. Textile World Record, Boston 

Woolen and Worsted Finisher. 15 years’ experi- 
ence as overseer; age 39; married; understands all 
classes of goods, face goods, undressed worsteds, 
serges. men’s wear, cloakings, dress goods, fancy 
and plain; can finish from loom to case. 3367, 
Textile World Record, Boston. 


Overseer of Finishing. American, 27 years of 
age, with 7 years’ experience. Worked on cassi- 
meres, dress goods, all face finished goods, also 
fancy and cotton worsteds, piece dyes, satinets, etc. 
Understands nearly all kinds of machinery, old and 
modern. 3338, Textile World Record, Boston. 
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DYERS. 


Boss Dyer. Position wanted by a man 29 years 
of age, married. Has worked on cotton, wool and 
shoddy, raw stock, piece dye, silk noiles, cotton and 
worsted varns. Can show brignt shade on shoddy 
fast fulling, acid, aniline and sulphur colors. Good 
references 3914, Textile World Record, Boston 

Overseer of Dyeing in a woolen mill, or dyeing 
and filiishing in a felt mill. Position wanted by a 
man 31 years of age, married. Has worked on all 
kinds of cotton, wool, shoddy mixes, raw stock 
yarns cotton and wool, piano felts, chest protectors 
and hot felts. Good references. Could take posi- 
tion at once. Will go anywhere. 3911, Textile 
World Record, Boston. 

Overseer Dyeing or Bleaching. Position wanted 
by a married man 42 years of age. Has worked on 
hosiery, skein and warps. Good references from 
past employers. Could take position at once. 3931 
Textile World Record, Boston. 

Second Hand in Dre House, chemist or color 
mixer. Position wanted by a man 23 years of age 
Has worked on cotton piece goods, yarns, raw 
stock, worsted yarns, wool piece dyed. Familiar 
with Jies, Kliauder and Weldon. Will go any 
where. Can take position at once.’ Good refer 
ences. °917, Textile World Record, Boston. 

Practical Dyer is open for engagement and would 
like to correspond with responsible firm. Has a 
thorough knowledge of the dyeing of hosiery and 
underwear, cotton, wool and mixed goods in all 
percentages, balbriggans, etc. In last position 
91/2 years. 1513, Textile World Record. 

Chemist or Boss Dyer on hosiery or cotton goods 
Worked on hosiery, underwear, yarns and cotton 
raw stock. Familiar with all kinds of dyeing ma- 
chinery; 27 years of age; American; first-class rec- 
ommendations. 3289, Textile World Record, Bos- 
ton, Mass. 

Overseer of Dyeing. Englishman, with 20 years’ 
experience as overseer in this country, wants po- 
sition in the East. Accustomed to dress goods. 
plain and mixed, piece dyes on worsted, fine broad- 
cloth, kersey cloaking, etc. 3343, Textile World 
Record, Boston. 

Overseer of Dyeing. Position wanted by a man 4] 
years of age. Married, English, with good refer- 
ences from mills where employed. Worked on al! 
wool, cotton and shoddy worsted piece dyes. slub- 
bing, raw stock and indigo vats. 3479, Textile 
World Record, Boston. 

Overseer of Dyeing. Position wanted by a man. 
35 years of age, married, English. Has had a thor- 
ough training in chemistry. Has worked on wool, 
cotton and shoddy raw stock, piece dyes, yarn 
bleaching, scouring, extracting, etc. Familiar with 
alizarine colors, all kinds of dyeing and scouring 
machinery. First class recommendations. 3736, 
Textile World Record, Boston, Mass. 


Overseer of Dyeing. Position wanted by a man 
30 years of age, American. Has worked on wor- 
sted and cotton yarns, mercerized piece dyes, fast 
shades on raw stock and slubbing. Is familiar with 
all kinds of dyeing machinery. Good references. 
3592, Textile World Record, Boston, Mass. 

Boss Dyer. Worked on wool worsteds, cotton 
raw stock and mere dyes. 47 years of age; mar- 
ried; Italian. ake a position at short notice. 
3441, Textile World Record. 


Overseer of Dycing. Position wanted by a man 
51 years of age, married, with A-1 references. 
Worked on stock for Traction and Army goods, 
Wood and Bisulphate Vats, Natural and Syntheti- 
cal Indigo, also stock for cassimeres, blankets, 
robes, shawls, cotton, wool, shoddy mixes, cotton 
warps, mercerized effects. 3692, Textile World 
Record. 


Overseer of Dyeing, Bleaching and Scouring. 
Position wanted by a man 35 years of age, married, 
American. Has worked on all kinds of knit goods, 
cassimeres, worsteds dyed in raw stock and in 
piece. Is familiar with all kinds of dyeing, bleach- 
ing and scouring machinery. Good references. 
3644, Textile World Record, Boston, Mass. 

Overseer of Dyeing. Position wanted by a man 
82 years of age, married. Makes a specialty of fast 
black on hosiery and yarns, rumble and silk finish, 
also fancy colors and bleaching. Is familiar with 
all kinds of machinery used in hosiery and yarn 
dyeing. Gceod references. 3559, Textile World 
Record, Boston, Mass. 
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WOOLEN CARDERS. 

Overseer of Carding. Position wanted by a man 
30 years of age, married, American. Has worked 
on all kinds of woolen, cotton and shoddy mix 
goods and felts. Is familiar with all makes of 


American and English carding machinery. Good 


references. 3636, Textile World Record, Boston, 
Mass. 


Overseer of Woolen Carding or second hand in 
a large mill. Position wanted by a man, 38 years 
of age, married, and has worked on all classes of 
wool, cotton and shoddy mixed goods. Under- 
stands all kinds of carding machinery. Will not 
go West or Canada. Could be employed at_ short 
notice. Good references. Address 3868, Textile 
World Record, Boston. 


Overseer of Woolen Carding. Position wanted 
by a man 32 years of age, American, married. 
Worked on all kinds of woolen goods, both high 
and low grades and hosiery. Familiar with Ameri- 
ean and English carding machinery. Good refer- 
ences. 3883, Textile World Record. 





Overseer of Woolen Carding. Position wanted by 
a man 53 years of age, American, married. Worked 
on American and English carding machines, and 
familiar with all kinds of stock, cotton, wool, and 
shoddy mixes. Could take position within one 


week's notice. Good references. 3890, Textile 
World Record. 
Second Hand in woolen card room. Position 


wanted by a man 29 years of age. Worked on all 
kinds of stock. Could be employed at short notice. 
Good references. 3289, Textile World Record 


Overseer of Woolen Carding (in medium size 
mill) or second hand (in large mill). Position 
wanted by a man 24 years of age. French-Ameri- 
can. Worked on all kinds of stock, cotton, wool. 
shoddy mixes Fleven years’ experience in card 
room Good references 3880, Textile World 
Record 


Overseer of Woolen Carding or second hand in a 
large mill. Position wanted by a man, 40 years of 
age, American. married. Has worked on all kinds 
of stock, cotton, wool and shoddy. Wants a posi- 
tion in the New England States only. Good refer- 
ences. 3869, Textile World Record, Boston. 


Overseer of Woolen Carding. Position wanted 


by a man 42 vears of age American. married Has 
worked on dress goods, cloakings, cheviots, cassi- 
meres blankets, cotton worsteds, robes, et¢ _ Low 
stock a specialty Familiar with all kinds of ma- 
chinery Will not go West, South or Canada 
First class reference. 3342, Textile World Record 
Boston 
Overseer of Woolen Carding. Position wanted 
by a man 47 vears of age. American. married. Has 
worked on all kinds of dress goods, cassimeres, 
vercoatings, ete Has carded all grades of stock 
from finest wool to lowest shoddy, including cot 
tor worsted and ecarvet wools. Familiar with 
Americar nd English machinery First class ref- 
3, 


erences. 392 


Textile World Record. Boston 


Overseer of Wooler Carding, or carding and 


spinning Position wanted by a mar 26 years oft 

American, married Has worked on all kinds 
of woolen goods, cotton, wool and shoddy mixes. 
Familiar with all kinds of carding and spinning 
machinery Good references 3922. Textile World 


ord, Boston 


Overseer of Woolen Carding. Position wanted 


by a man 88 years of age, Seotch, married Has 
vorked on all kinds of woolen goods made fron 
wool, cotton and shoddy mixes Has worked in 
first class mills ind has good references from 
same Will not go South. 3920, Textile World 
Record, Boston. 


Uverseer of Carding in woolen mill. Position 
wanted by a man 46 years of age, married, English. 
Worked on all kind of woolen goods, cotton and 
shoddy mixes on English and American carding 
machinery. Good reference from mills where em- 
ployed. 3469, Textile World Record, Boston. 


Overseer of Carding. Position wanted by a man 
31 years of age, married, American. Has worked 
on all wool, cotton and shoddy mixes. Is familiar 
with Davis & Furber and Furbush carding machin- 


ery. Good references. 3626, Textile World Record, 
Boston, Mass. 





WOOLEN SPINNERS. 


Overseer of Woolen Spinning. Position wanted 
by a man 40 years of age, American, married. Has 
worked on all kinds of yarn and stock. Familiar 
with D. & F. and J. & B. mules. Good reference. 
3818, Textile World Record, Boston, Mass. 


Overseer of Spinning. American, with experi- 
ence on nearly all classes of woolen and worsted 
goods, and on all machinery used in his work, 
wants position in the East. Best of references 


furnished. Wants first-class position. 3384, Tex- 
tile World Record. 


Overseer of Carding and Spinning in woolen mill. 
Position wanted by a man 40 years of age, married. 
Worked on cassimeres, tweeds, ladies’ dress goods, 
blankets, mackinaws, flannels and carriage cloths, 
D. & F. cards and mules and Johnson and Bassett 
mules. Would prefer a position in the west or 
middle west. 3464. Textile World Record, Boston. 


Overseer of Woolen Spinning. Position wanted 
by a man, 45 years of age, American, married. Has 
worked on all kinds of stock, cotton, wool and 
shoddy. Familiar with the D. & F., J. & B. 
Brother Operators, Dancroft and Wright machines 
Good reference. 3794, Textile World Record, Bos- 
ton, Mass. 

Overseer Woolen Spinning. 
a man 31 years, single. Has worked on cassimeres, 
blankets, hosiery. and all grades of fine woolen. 
Won't go to Main or Canada. Could take position 


it once. Good references. 3892, Textile World 
Record. 


Overseer of Woolen Spinning. Position wanted 
by a man 42 years, American. Worked on all kinds 
of stock, cotton, woolen, shoddy mixes. Has had 
14 years’ experience as overseer. Familiar with 
D. & F., G. & B. and Brotherheads. Could take po- 


Position wanted by 


sition at once. Good references. 3879, Textile 
World Record. 
Overseer of Spinning, spooling, warping and 


slashing. Position wanted by a man 45 years of 


age, American Has worked on all kinds of cotton 
gzoods. Familiar with Fales & Jenks, Whitin 
Mason & Saco machines Will 


not go West, South 
or to New York. Good references 3910, Textile 
World Record, Boston 


Overseer of Woolen Spinning. Position wanted 
by a man 46 years of age, Scotch Has worked on 
ill kinds of stock. also hosiery yarn Familiar 
with D. & F.. J. & B. and English pawl mules. 
Conld take position at once. Good references 
3912, Textile World Record, Boston. 


Overseer of Spinning. Position wanted by a man 
35 years of age. Has worked on all wool, wool and 
cotton and shoddy mixes. Is an experienced over- 
seer and is famiilar with English, Platt & Latham, 
Davis & Furber, Johnson & Bassett, Bridesburgh. 
Penn and Furbush mules. Good references. 3564, 
Textile World Record, Boston, Mass. 


Woolen Boss Spinner, or would accept a good 
secondhand position. Familiar with all kinds of 
American spinning machinery; Davis & Furber, 
Johnson & Bassett, English mules, Curtis and 
Platt. First-class references; age 48; English. 
Could take a position at once. 589, Textile World 
Record. 

Overseer of Woolen Spinning. Position wanted 
by a man, 41 years of age, American, married: 
worked on all kinds of wool, cotton shoddy mixed 
goods, from one to five run. Familiar with D. & F.. 
J. & B. and Bridesburg spinning machines. Good 
recommendations. 3755, Textile World Record, 
Boston. 

Overseer of Worsted Spinning and _ twisting. 
Position wanted by a man, 32 years of age, single, 
English. Worked on all kinds of carpet and hos- 
iery yarn and has been overseer in leading mills 
in England, Scotland and United States. Familiar 
with all kinds of worsted spinning machinery. 


Good reference. 3808, Textile World Record, Bos- 
ton, Mass. 


Overseer of Woolen Spinning. Position wanted 
by a man 40 years of age, widower, worked on all 
kinds of yarns, wool, cotton and shoddy mixed 
Familiar with the J. & B. and D. & F. machines. 
First class recommendations. 3720, Textile World 
Record. 

Overseer of Woolen Spinning. Position wanted 
by a man, 55 years of age, American, married. Fa- 
miliar with J. & B. mules. Good reference. 3797, 
Textile World Record, Boston, Mass 
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WOOLEN WEAVERS. 


Overseer of Weaving or Second Hand in large 
mill. Position wanted by a man 41 years of age. 
an American, married, has worked on cassimeres, 
fancy worsteds, suitings, dress goods and over- 
coatings, has had many years’ experience in lead- 
ing mills, understands the Crompton & Knowles 
an good references. 3703, Textile World Rec- 
or 


Overseer of Woolen Weaving. Position wanted 
by a man 32 years of age, American, married. Fa- 
miliar with Crompton & Knowles looms Worked 
on broad cloth, fancy woolen. cassimeres, high and 
low grade goods Will not go West. South or Can 
ada Good references 3900, Textile World Recor« 
Boston 

Overseer of Wooten Weaving. Position wanted 
by a2 man 3S yvears of age, American. Worked on 
ill kinds of woolen and worsted goods. He is fa- 
miliar with the Crompton & Knowles looms. Could 
take a position at short notice Good references 
3809. Textile World Record. Boston 


Overseer of Weaving, or charge of pattern room 
Position wanted by a man 28 years of age, English 
sing l« Worked on all kinds of woolen, worsted 

nd cotton mixed goods Familiar with Cromptor 
& Knowles Good references. Will go anywhere 
for a good positior 3919, Textile World Record 
Boston 

Boss Weaver. or assistant superintendent. Posi- 
tion wanted by a man %0 years of age, married 
Has worked on dress 2oods, fancy cassimeres, cot 
ton warp, blankets, shawls and cloakings. Fa 
miliar with Crompton and Knowles looms. Will 
not zo West, South or Canada. First class refer 
ences 3928. Textile World Record, Boston 


Overseer of Woolen Weaving. Position wanted 
by a man, 40 years of age, English, married. 
Worked on woolen, worsted and cotton worsted 
goods. Familiar with Crompton & Knowles looms. 
Good reference 3806, Textile World Record, Bos- 
ton, Mass. 

Overseer of Woolen Weaving. Position wanted 
by a man, 43 years of age, married, Scotch. Has 
worked on all kinds of woolen goods, including 
kerseys, meltons, overcoatings, worsteds, cotton 
warp bed blankets, ladies’ dress goods and army 
goods. Familiar with C. & K., D. & F. and Gilbert 
looms. Will not go West or South. Good refer- 
ence. 3809, Textile World Record, Boston, Mass. 


Overseer of Weaving or assistant designer in u 
woolen mill. Position wanted by a man, 37 years 
of age, married, American. Worked on beavers, 
kerseys, chinchillas, meltons, frieze, worsted and 
worsted cloakings. First class recommendations. 
3737, Textile World Record, Boston, Mass. 


Overseer of Woolen Weaving. Position wanted 
by a man 46 years of age, American, married. 
Worked on all kinds of men’s wear, wool, worsted 
and cotton worsted. Familiar with Crompton & 
Knowles looms. Has had 18 years’ experience as 
overseer. Could take a position at once owing to 
the mill where employed closing. Good reference. 
3823, Textile World Record, Boston, Mass. 


Overseer of Weaving in a woolen or worsted 
mill. Position wanted by a man, 44 years of age. 
American, married. Worked on fancy worsted 
suitings, fancy cassimeres, cloakings. cheviots, 
dress goods and fancy unions. Familiar with the 
Crompton & Knowles and Crompton & Thayer 
fancy looms. Will not go west, south or Canada. 
First-class references. 3764, Textile World Record, 
Boston. 


Overseer of Weaving. 36 years of age, with 18 
years’ experience in a large mill in Massachusetts. 
Accustomed to woolens and worsteds, high and low 
grade, and to all machinery used in weave room. 
Prefers position in or about New England. 3373, 
Textile World Record. 


Overseer of Woolen Weaving. American, 37 
years of age, accustomed to fancy worsteds and 
woolens, dress goods, etc. Held last position 6 
years. Prefers the East. 3397, Textile World Rec- 
ord, Boston. 


Overseer of Woolen Weaving, 44 years of age, 
with experience on woolen and worsted cassi- 
meres, dress goods, overcoatings, etc., and on 
Knowles and Crompton looms. Would like position 
in the Middle West. 3385, Textile World Record, 
Boston. 





__SOTTON CARDERS. 


Overseer of Carding in a cotton mill, or position 
as superintendent in a small weave mill by a man 
35 years of age, married, American. Worked on 
yarns 75s to 200s, filling 28s to 50s warp. All kinds 
of carding machinery. Will not go West, South or 
Canada. Good references. 3906, Textile World 
tecord, Boston. 

Overseer of Cotton Carding. Position is wanted 
by a man 88 years of age, married, English. 
Worked on a variety of cotton goods and on Amer- 
fean and English machinery. Good references. 
Could take e@ position in one week’s notice. 3547, 
Textile World Record. Boston, Mass. 

Overseer of Carding. Position wanted by a man 
40 years of age. married. Has worked on all kinds 
of cotton goods and is familiar with all kinds of 
cotton carding machinery. Good references. 36541, 
Textile World Record, Boston, Mass. 

Overseer of Carding. Position wanted by a man 
35 years of age, married. Is experienced on carded 
and combed cotton, Peeler, Egyptian, Sea Island, 
both for yarns and cloth, in coarse or fine numbers. 
Is familiar with English and American cards and 
speeders, and American pickers. Good references. 
3558, Textile World Record. Boston, Mass. 

Overseer of Cotton Carding. Position wanted by 
aman, 30 years of age, single, American. Has 
worked on combed, Egyptian and Sea Island cot- 
ton, fine and coarse number up to 25 hanks. Fa- 
miliar with American and English carding machin- 
ery. Good reference. 3777, Textile World Record, 
Boston. 

Overseer of Cotton Carding or second hand. Po- 
sition wanted by a man, 24 years of age, American; 
worked on all classes of cotton goods; familiar 
with all kinds of cotton carding and drawing ma- 
chines. Good reference. 3767, Textile World Rec- 
ord, Boston. 

Overseer of Cotton Carding. Position wanted by 
a man 40 years of age, English, married. Worked 
on Egyptian, Peeler, carder, combed and bleached 
cotton. Familiar with American and English card- 
ing machinery. Could accept a position at short 
notice and reasonable wages. Good reference. 
3827, Textile World Record, Boston, Mass. 

Overseer of Cotton Carding. Position wanted by 
a man 57 years of age, married, American, has 
worked on all kinds of stock from 3/4 to 1 1/2 
staple, all kinds of roving up to 18 hank, first 
class recommendations. 3713, Textile World 
Record. 

Overseer of Cotton Carding. Position wanted as 
cotton carder by a Canadian and a hustler, age 
42 and married, 27 years’ experience in carding de- 
partment, 13 years as overseer on English and 
American machinery. Is a good manager of help 
on colored or white work, fine or coarse numbers. 
3719, Textile World Record. 

Overseer of Carding. Position wanted by a man 
43 years of age, married and American. Has 
worked on print cloth, cambrics, sheetings, etc., all 
white cotton. Is familiar with American and Eng- 
lish carding machinery. First-class references. 
3599, Textile World Record, Boston, Mass. 

Overseer of Cotton Carding. Worked on all kinds 
of yarn. At present employed in a large mill, but 
will change for a better ition. Familiar with 
all kinds of machinery. ill not go South. 36 
years of age; French. 1991, Textile orld Record. 

Overseer of Carding and Frame _ Spinninz. 
Worked on all kinds of stock, both high and low. 
30 years of age; first-class recommendations. 1759. 
Textile World Record. 

Overseer of Cotton Carding or assistant superin- 
tendent. Worked on all kinds of cotton, including 
cotton waste, Sea Island and down to sweepings. 
Familiar with all kinds of carding machinery; first- 
class recommendations; 29 years of age; married. 
3323, Textile World Record. 

Overseer of Carding. American; 26 years of age; 
worked in all positions in card room up to over- 
seer. Understands nearly all makes of English and 
American machinery and has worked on white 

cote. both fine and coarse. 3346, Textile World 

ecord. 

Card Grinder, 38 years of age; English; with ex- 
perience in good mills. Worked on print cloth and 
on all makes of English cards. Will go anywhere 
for good position. Good references. 426, Textile 
World Record. 

Carder in Cotton Mill. Coarse or fine, white or 
colored. hosiery. Egyptian, etc. Age 35; Canadian; 
married. 3029, Textile World Record. 
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Overseer Ring and Mule Spinning. Position 
wanted by a man, 45 years of age, married, Eng- 
lish. Worked on all kinds of cotton, both fine, 
coarse from is to 200s. All kinds of cotton spin- 


ning machinery. Good references. 3850, Textile 
World Record, Boston. 


Overseer of Mule and ring spinning. Position 
wanted by a man 36 years of age, married and 
American. Has worked on cotton yarns from 20s 
to 120s and is famiilar with Parr, Asa Leis, Hether- 
ington, Dobson & Barlow, and Mason new rope 
mules, and ring frames. Good references. 3616, 
Textile World Record, Boston, Mass. 


Overseer of mule and ring spinning. Position 
wanted by a man 40 years of age; married; Eng- 
lish. Has worked on all kinds and numbers of 
cotton yarn. Is familiar with all makes of mules. 
Good references. 3607, Textile World Record, Bos- 
ton, Mass. 


Overseer Ring Spinning, spooling and web draw- 
ing. Position wanted by a man 39 years of age, 
widower. Has worked on all kinds of cotton goods. 
Has a boy working in the card room and a girl in 
the cloth room. Could be employed in a week’s 
notice. Will not go South. Good references. 3891, 
Textile World Record. 

Overseer of ring spinning, spooling and warp- 
ing. Position wanted by a man 32 years of age, 
American. Has worked on denims, plaids, awn- 
ings, checks, lawns, sheetings, lenos, shirtings, etc. 
Is familiar with Mason, Whitin, Lowell, Davis & 
Furber and Fales & Jenks, spinning machinery. 
Good references. 3604, Textile World Record, 
Boston, Mass. o 


Overseer of Spinning, Spooling, Warping. Posi- 
tion wanted by a man 36 years of age, married, 
American. Has worked on all kinds of cotton 
yarns, from 20s to 120s. Is familiar with Fales & 
Jenks, Mason, Whitin, Saco & Pettee, and Lowell 
spinning machinery. Good references. 1788, Tex- 
tile World Record, Boston, Mass. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


Overseer of Cotton Weaving. Position wanted 
by a man 32 years of age, American, married. 
Worked on fancy box work, colored, light and 
heavy, plain and dobby work Familiar with all 
kinds of looms. Has had a broad experience in 
starting new machinery Good references. 3895, 
Textile World Record, Boston. 





Overseer of Weaving in a cotton mill, or second 
hand in a large mill Position wanted by a man 


22 years of age, married. Has worked on plain, 
sateens, twills and fancy. Some experience on 
lenos. Farniliar with Whitin, Colvin, Mason, 
Lowell, Lewiston, Crompton & Knowles looms, 


electric stop motion. Good references. 3916, Tex- 
tile World Record, Boston 


Master Mechanic in a cotton mill. Position 
wanted by a man 30 years of age, married. Has 
had experience as an all round man and is thor- 
oughly familiar with all repairs connected with a 
cotton mill First elass references Will only take 
position in New -[England 3929, Textile World 
Record, Boston 

Master Mechanic. Position wanted by a man 42 

rs of age married. Familiar with all kinds of 
machinery Could be employed at 2 weeks’ notice. 
First class references 3930, Textile World Record, 
soston. 





Broad Silk Superintendent. 


Position wanted as superintendent or foreman in 
broad silk mill, thoroughly experienced in all de- 
partments and in the construction of all grades of 
black dress silks, tie silks and linings. Good refer- 
ences. Address “Black Silks” care Textile World 
Record, Boston, Mass. 





SITUATIONS WANTED 











MISCELLANEOUS, 


Master Mevhanic. Fosition wanted by a man 29 
years of age. American, married. Has worked in 
large machine shops and held position as foreman 
in too! jiepartment and understands all duties con- 
nected with a master mechanic’s position. Good 
references. 3£21, Textile World Record, Boston 






































Superintendent of a Hosiery Mill. Position 
wanted by a man 38 years of age, married, Ameri- 
can Worked on all classes of cotton seamless, 
ribbed and plain hosiery. Familiar with most all 
makes of circular seamless knitting machines, rib- 
bers, loopers and sewing machines. Would prefer 
a good position in the South. Good references 
3905, Textile World Record, Boston 





















































Overseer of Knitting or fixing Position wanted 
by a man 32 years of age. Speaks German, French 
Spanish and English. Worked on sweaters, jack- 







































ets, ladi« blouses, stockings, etec., on Cleas & 
Flentz, Bach, Gosser, Honeycomb and Jacquard 
Could take a position at once Good references 





3897, Textile World Record, Boston 




















Overseer Worsted Combing. Position wanted by 





























a man 38 years of ag married Has worked on 
all classes of wools Is familiar with the Cromp- 
ton & Knowles “Nobles Combs,” Taylor & Words 
worth and all kinds of gill boxes. Good refer- 











ences 3903, Textile World Record, Boston 











Overseer of Burling and sewing, or second hand 
in the finishing room. Position wanted by a man 
29 years of age, American, single Has worked on 
fine worsteds, mercerized goods, cotton worsted 
kerseys, thibets, cassimeres and satinets Familiar 
with the Parks & Woolson, Curtis & Marble shears 
David Gessner nappers and James Hunter ma- 
chines Will not go West, South or Canada. Ac- 
cept a position one week's notice Good references 
3896, Textile World Record, Boston 


MORE MONEY 


FOR TEXTILE WORKERS 


Why plod along from day to day at a small 
salary? Why spend your life —from boy 
hood to old age—as a common “hand?” 
Others have advanced from positions simi- 
lar to yours and are now Overseers, Super- 
intendents or Designers. You can do the 
same. Do not wait for a “ pull” to secure a 
better position—get the ability and the 
position is bound to come. : 


WE CAN HELP YOU 


Our Textile Courses are the most thorough—the 
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m t practical—courses taught in this country 
They are tau in such a simple way that it takes 
very little of spare time to master them Our 
course in Knit yr is the only one in the country, if 
notin the world, Many other courses, 


































We can qualify you for any of the following posi- 
tions. Write for our Special Textile Builetin. 


























Woolen and Worsted Supt.—Woolen and Worst 
Designer—Boss Woolen and Worsted Spinner 
Boss Woolen and Worsted Carder—Be Finisher 
—Boss Weaver—Boss Dyer—Cofton ¥ 
Cotton Designer— Boss Cotton Spinne 
ton Carder—Cloth Examiner—U,. S. Inspector 
Buyer—Knitting Mill Supt.—Boss Knitter 


American School of Correspondence 


CHICAGO, - * = - ILLINOIS 
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The Enemy are Running 


@‘* The enemy are running but we are ahead,” was the message 
an officer once sent to headquarters. 

q@ How is it with you, Mr. Mill Man, are your competitors 
running you off the market ? Do you find that they can offer 
a better quality of wool or cloth with brighter and faster colors 
for the same price that you ask, or that they are furnishing the 
same quality as you but at a lower price than you can afford 
to make ? 

@ Why do you give them this advantage over you? If you 


are not using 


Wyandotte Textile Soda 


a trial of it will quickly convince you of its unusual prop- 





erties. It has none of the harsh and severe nature of the 


inne Gilles seu eth oO and stronger alkalies. Where it 
card bearing this Trade Mark 


is used the wool fibre retains all its 





















“Wrandotte”’ strength, its elasticity, its snow white 
Se 


color and soft feel. The yarns and 
cloths take the dye evenly and the 
colors stand out bright and clear. 
These are but a few of the desirable 
results which its use makes possible. 
@ lf you are using this material, are 
you getting from it all the good pos- 
sible? Order from your supply house 
or write us for further information. 


© 1Oy Wee REC TONS WATE Ow 


In Every Package. 


The J. B. Ford Co., Sole Mfrs, Wyandotte, Mich. 


THIS SODA HAS BEEN AWARDED THE HIGHEST PRIZE WHEREVER 
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THE WOOL MARKET 
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CHART SHOWING 





RANGES IN THE PRICE OF WOOL TO DATE. 





The Wool Market. At the beginning of last season manufacturers 
























ee and dealers contracted ahead for a large part of 
g [he wool year which is drawing to a close has the clip in advance of shearing, at high prices 
a been one of disappointment to the wool trade and The advance they had hoped for did not material 
oy they are looking forward to the coming season in ize and dealers in many cases have hardly come 
ee the hope that it may be more profitable. A year out whole. The result is that there is very little 
; igo we expressed the opinion that the limit of money being paid for wool on the sheep’s back, 
a prices had been reached and that the current quo especially since high money rates and financial dis- 
Ee tations were al! that could be expected. This be-  turbances make the financing more difficult 
: a ef was based on the conviction that the con- Buyers are not in a hurry to start West and as 
; imer and manufacturer of woolens could not pay the growers are able to carry their wool it is pos 
ny more for goods and that any attempt to raise sible that it will be held back to a greater extent 
prices higher would result in diverting the demand than usual : 
wool substitutes. A glance at the chart shows At this time of the year the wool market is i: 
. that these predictions have been fulfilled and that its usual state of dullness. Manufacturers e1 
2 nce the new clip of 1906 prices have been practi forcing matters as they are not disposed to et 
ly on a level courage higher quotations, which might have an 


















TRADE: 15 DEMANDING NOW SRINKABLE W 


BECAUSE THE 














IS WORKING A REVOLUTION 


GET IN LINE 


For information write 


CHARLES H. HEYER 
REAL ESTATE TRUST BUILDING 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 

















Write for prices on 


“PLYMOUTH” 
Manila and Sisal 


baling rope. 
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ARE YOUR 
MILLS GROWING: 


The question of expansion to meet the grow- 
ing demands of trade is becoming a serious prob- 
lem with many manufacturers, and those in this 
position find that much depends upon the plant 
having been laid out with an eye to future growth. 


Now one of the vital points in 
a manufacturing establishment is 
the power plant and its adaptability 
to increased demands affects largely 
the question of growth for the 
whole factory. 


The matter of installing power 
equipment intended to meet the requirements of 
future growth of the business has been greatly 
simplified by the use of rope drives as a means 
of distributing power. 


Our book on ** Rope Driving’’ goes into the 
whys and wherefores of this proposition and also 
describes the many other advantages of rope trans- 
mission. Sent free to power plant owners. 


Plymouth Cordage Co. 


ESTABLISHED 1824 


North Plymouth Mass., U. S. A. 
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CHART SHOWING 
fluence on the new clip. On the other hand 
red holders of wool are in some instances dis- 

sed to make concessions to clean out old stock 
[he new Arizona wools are arriving in the market 
ind figure out about the same as last year. Aus- 
tralian wool has been arriving in large quantities 
nd is quickly forwarded to the mills. At the 
London wool sales a considerable amount was 
taken on American accounts at firm prices. The 
ictivity in the woolen districts of England has led 

a strong demand for fine wools and prices hold 
ery firm 


-—- - i 


Cotton Market. 





The business in actual cotton has been fair dur 


ng the last month, although speculation on the 


hanges has been below the average 


exe 


This cir- 
umstance is not difficult to account for, as specu- 
ative enthusiasm has been dulled by the panicky 
tate of the stock market and general liquidation 
speculative accounts of all kinds. The busi- 
Ss in actual cotton, however, shares the activity 
n the goods market, which i beyond all prece- 
lent. The Census Bureau’s report of the quantity 
otton ginned to March 


7 as 13,290,677 bales, 
ears Out the general estimates, but there are 
lany who believe the total crop will finally yield 


50,000 or more bales in excess of that figure. 


The short, heavy, horizontal lines indicate the size of the cotton orops in millions of bales 
RANGE IN THE PRICE 


OF COTTON 








TO DATE, 





The crop movement has continued on a large 
scale. The time is approaching when the trade 
looking forward to the next crop for influence on 
prices rather than backward to the one just har- 
vested. While it is yet too early to form much 
of an opinion, the impression is that a large acre- 
age will be planted as the farmers have the money 
and with favorable weather conditions have 
demonstrated their ability to harvest a large crop 
in the face of scarcity of labor and the boll weevil 
scare. The movement into sight since September 
I is reported by the Chronicle for a series of years 


is follows: 


RO. a tiene 9,206,572 bales 
ee ees ...+ 9,301,207 bales 
IO Sees s“Gwe'e.c'es eee» TS. SOP Ciewiee 
Ben. <wea0 ; ... 10,162,774 bales 
1906 .... idee vest ee toler p ORE ees 
RON 2.2. ct enor sees 11,585,404 bales 


WONALANCET ComPANY 


NASHUA al N.H. 


Manufacturers of a superior grade of 


CARDED COTTON 


Gulf and Peruvian—in the white 
To Mect the Most Exacting Needs of 
WOOLEN MILLS 








WEIMAR BROS. Conon Mercarized Tapes, 


SPOOL TAPES, BINDINGS AND NARROW FABRICS FOR UNDERWEAR AND OTHER TRADES. 


Phone Connections. 


Works, 2046-48 Amber Street, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
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BOOMER & BOSCHERT 


BALING PHEOOED f 


ARE THE STANDARD 


Hydraulic or Knuckle Joint 
Any Size .. Any Power 


Boomer & Boschert Press Co. 


— 338 West Water S., SYRACUSE, N. Y. 
KNUCKLE JOINT. Southern Agent, A. H. WASHBURN, Charlotte, N. C, HYDRAULIC, 





Handles heavy cases in a Time=Saving 
Way—tThe Economy Steel Tiering Machine 


Goods are put in place with ease and economy. The largest 
amount of stock can be stored in the smallest possible space and 
yet be instantly accessible. In use in representative mills. 
Investigate its merits and ’twill be in use in yours. Write 
for prices. 


Economy Engineering Co. *°thicago i.” * 


STERLING BUOWFER & PIPE M’F’G CO 


“STERLING” SYSTEMS 


FOR MANY YEARS THE BEST 


DUST COLLECTING, WOOL CONVEYING, ETC. 


STERLING BLOWER & PIPE MFG. CO. 


Write for ‘1907’ Catalog. 


HARTFORD, CONN., 1027 Huyshope Ave. New York Office. 109 Liberty St. 


| THE BRANDEN RUBBER PUMP VALVE 
Will Outlast Three Ordinary Valves. 
Made for hot or cold w ~teadbangins 6 owe rubber valves are used. By its construction 
will outlast seve ah ordinary valves. A trial will demonstrate the truth of our statements. 


JOHNSTONE BLOW- OFF VALVE. A most durable 


ind useful valve, 


Pr ure and Vacuum Gages. Pop Safety Valves. 
Steam Engine Indicators. Whistles, Lubricators , Ete., Etc. 


CROSBY STEAM APPLIANCES ARE UNEXCELLED. 


CROSBY STEAM GAGE AND VALVE CO., 


Stores: Boston, New York, Office and Works: 
Chicago, London. BOSTON, MASS, 
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GRAPHIC CHART SHOWING RANGE OF 


Eastern Yarn Market. eee rcrccece . Corre reese es eeseesersese 


MRS cet 5 cs seed ee remak iiae iteraiicaaverara 38 
On cones, 4c. more up to 14s; Ic. more from 


15S to 22s; 1%c. from 23s to 35s, and 2c. above 
F ing against hope that prices would ease off have that. 





FE Business continues good and almost wholly in 


: le spinners’ favor. Buyers who have been hop 






resigned themselves to the situation. Quotations 



















Eastern Two-Ply Skeins, Carded Peeler 
; on fine yarns are really nominal and are largely 
a : iol oes ; ge Se ee ee cg a alate a nn sala a ents (ang 24 
nfluenced by the time of delivery and the needs , 
; ‘ , Pah a9 ee: 9 hie ee Bikes ee ele kis Ree nein: yl eakeets 2472 
the buyer Combed yarns are very scarce ies ce we hee eee fk, 2614 
b Carded yarns are a little easier and in better sup BE pisses hss wre een Se ars ie ace laeet a ects n oe 
ply here is a strong demand for twisted yarns 24S crete eee ee cece ener esse eeeeersereeeesseres BI 
1 OS 22 
With a firm cotton market and unprecedented e 
c See erie 35 
: goods market the yarn manuiacturer seems justi cst 40 
i fied in standing pat. Spinners of fine yarns have 08 gg ee ae ee 45 
ders for months ahead. The general advance in 45S weer e eee ce ee ee ee teen ee ee ee ee eens 48 
es recommended by the Hosiery Manufactur As _ i 
: ‘ BSS ace cccceces SO a 
ers’ Association will do much to reconcile the 64. 64 
tter toward meeting the yarn market At the 
al Ba - ey ie Eastern Two-Ply Warps, Carded Peeler. 
ces which nave prevailed 1t s difficult to see 
¥ ww the knitter whose yarn requirements were OE EE ee ee ee ee $ 
} . 20s " 
5 not covered at wwer prices could be getting a 3 41 | 
F 7 are “ $OS 
4 new dollar for an old one at today’s prices for 
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2042 Egyptian Weaving Yarns. 
Single Skeins Combed. 
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THE J. R. MONTGOMERY CoO.., 


Windsor Locks, Conn. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 








ST aaa 








BE et Ee 


Mercerized Cotton Yarns si: tut Soa savers 


Fabrics. 


N It y Boucle, Bourette and Spirals, in Cotton, Wool, Worsted, 

ove y arns Mohair and Silk. 

C tt W on Beams, Jack Spools and Tubes. In Fancy, Twist, Colors 
O on arps and Printed. 


aoe 
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GREENE & DANIELS MFG. Co., ' 
; COMBED, CARDED AND GASSED ‘) 
; ~ ° : 
. Yarns, Threads, Twines and Chain Warps. : 
DYE SULPHUR BLACKS DIRECT IN COPS, CONES OR TUBES. a 
; Se cea Sane dhaiaelt tap Gab Gane Pawtucket, R. I. a 
| f 
j be 
THese MULES a 

CANNOT BREAK ey 

THE cy 

BANDING bs 

—MADE BY- 4 

a. J. TOOHEY & CO., oF Fatt River, Mass. z, 

Banding made from Egyptian or White : i 


Cotton Yarn as Desired. 


bp SSS SESS SS TESS SSS SSS See Se 






NONUMENT MILLS, 


Manufacturers of 
White, Colored, Fancy 
and Doubie Twist P 


HOUSATONIC, MASS. 4s to 60s. 








a White and Colored 


Warps pe Ply 
Dana Warp Mills ere ae, 
WEQGTBROOE, oe or MAINE From 30s to 50s from 


American & Egyptian Cotton 
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The Philadelphia Market. 


Business continues to be very good on cotton 
yarn in most numbers, and while prices have not 
eached any new high levels for the last few weeks, 
they have been well maintained, showing a re 
markable strength in the situation. Spinners are 
vell supplied with orders and there is very little, 
f any, price cutting on the part of spinners, al- 
though there have been some slight concessions 
iade in prices by commission houses, evidently 
representing lots which are being disposed of by 
arties who feel that the market is as high as it 
will be. 

Hosiery and underwear manufacturers as a rule 
re well supplied with orders, but there have been 
omplaints of dullness on the part of manufactur 
ers of men’s wear 
The cotton market is holding strong on all good 
grade cotton and we do not look for any slump in 
prices in the near future 

May delivery is about as early as any mills will 
number of mills seem to 


promise, while a large 


be sold into July. 


Southern frame spun cones:— 


96: AU MORTOET (ioe. enw c ic cnes cveses ieee MEE 
GE RR 2 tea iis ode cine esiepscndeneekeans 20 
ee eee 2014-21 
12s EDLs oa ae eee weeees 21-21% 
sie ESAS = tn Ye Ee en Re eee 2314-24 
EP See Mie ee EAA Ie 2414-25 
I ate ie a ad Nee vtave doa nae 25% 
abe -255 er vita centers. SOP 
Se alia aes cick ee MAUR cee er arsie + Se 
40s Lode eaees eRe Tee Onda 0b CUE 


Southern high grade mule yarn:— 
Cones. 


TN aco Sx a he ble Se ee Ob hc ermeeeoa ee 
IN arse ek rsa ai nod wie ih oe ee bc eo aoe 


WOW 2s bo ns Soo ls Nas eee we ee oe 
1&s Sinisa Gok hs ip nce lea eetcd hee rues 


20s and 22s . <a Simi k.a/ece ete els aa eiate et eae 

DE Chasis Bike eee n* Caen te ed ake hake eee 
Southern frame yarn, lower grades:— 

| fA ee ee ee 


SORT ss eR data hac he ui nse navi Buea al 20 
Eastern cones (high grade quality) :— 

TOR ch caer tee ee on noe ee pha ahs cake aeees 23 

RD es cpevine pa aae dawsreahe tev bas oyeatiue teen 23% 

MOEA oiekalebid odctocsnados c0ne Alek Goa deve beer eee 

A oto...) s salad aerate ite laksibieeank oan 25% 


EW van 6 eON Es DEO DEN OW Sekwes 2614-27% 
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COTTON 


JAMES E. MITCHELL CO,, “OsutHexes. 


Cotton Yarns 


AND COTTON CLOTHS. 


122-124 Chestnut Street, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
73 Leonard Street, NEW YORK. 


Brown Building, 185 Summer Street, BOSTON, MASS. 
25 South Tryon Street, CHARLOTTE, N. C. 


CATLIN & CO., 


Cotton Yarns 


345 Broadway, 
67 Chauncy Rireet, 





NEW YORK. 


BOSTON. 
206 Chestnut Street, PHILADELPHIA, 
605 Medinah Temple, CHICAGO. 





Harding, Whitman @ Co., 


Dry Goods Commission Merchants, 


COTTON AND WORSTED YARNS, 


BOSTON. NEW YORK. PHILA. 
CHICAGO, BALTIMORE. ST. LOUIS, 


A. D. Salkeld & Bro. 


COMMISSION MERCHANTS 


DEP’T. FRED’K VIETOR & ACHELIS 


66-72 LEONARD STREET - - NEW YORK 


J. R. TOLAR J. R. TOLarR, Jr. 
J. H. HART P.G. HART 


TOLAR @ HART 
Cotton Yarns and Cotton 


TEXTILE BUILDING 


66-72 LEONARD ST, 
NEW YORK 


Fred Sternberg & Co. 


530 Broadway, - NEW YORK. 


“sponex ceo } COTTON YARNS. 
E. D. LORIMER & Co. 


COTTON YARNS me NUMBERS 
MERCERIZED YARNS) FOR Att PunPoess 


346 BrRoapway, NEW YORK. 


LUDWIC LITTAUER, 


Successor to MOELLER & LITTAUER. 


SILK, WORSTED, COTTON AND 
WOOLEN MOHAIR 
Polished Threads and Tinsel. Artificial or Wood Silk. 


Mercerized, Turkey Red, Fine Gassed Yarns. 
109 CREENE ST., NEW YORK. 


Members of 
New York Cotton Exchange 






























©. T. Crocker, Pres. 














JENCKES SPINNING CO. 
Main Office and Mills at Pawtucket, Rhode Island. 
Carded and Combed Cotton Yarns *°° Wes iSticters. 

Double and Twist Yarns tor woolen Trade. 


Philadelphia Office, Mariner and Merchant Building, Third 
and Chestnut Streets. 





GRANT YARN CoO., 


COMBED AND CARDED COTTON. 


YARNS 


FITCHBURG, 
MASS. 


40’s and above. 
AND 


UW/ARPS 
Ballou Yarn Co. 


PROVIDENCE. R. I. 


Harness and Seine Twines and other Job 
Gassing, Winding, etc. All Numbers 





ASSED YARN SPECIALTIE 


Cc. 


MOORE & CO., 


Manufacturers of 


TWINES, THREADS AND YARNS 


jacquard Harness Twines of all kinds 
on hand and made to order. 


S.W. Cor. Fifth and Market Sts., Phila. 






Indian 
Orchard 
Company 


Indian Orchard 
Mass. 





E. Morgan, Pres. 
H. K. Wight, Treas. 
W. C. Godirey, Ag’t. For Mixing wiih weol, 


Machined or in Roving. 
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HiGkH GRADE YARNS 
From Egyptian and Peeler Cottons, Carded or Combed, 


in Chains and Skeins, on Balls, Beams, Spools, Cops, 
Cones, 


Carded ana Colored Cotton, 
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W. F. Stiles, Treas. 


ORSwWwWHEIGLI, MILLS 


Fitchburg, Mass. 


Capacity, 45,000 Spindles. 


Tubes, Single or Twisted. 


Wm. Chalmers & Co. 


(Incorporated) 


Imported and Domestic Cotton Yarns. 


Turkey Red Yarns a specialty. 
Correspondence solicited. 


43 Leonard St. - - NEV YoRkREK. 


Scranton Yarn Finishing Co. 
SCRANTON, PA. 
Dyers of Skein Silk, Pure Dye 
and Weighted. 


Mercerizers, Dyers and Coners. 








Wiscasset Mills Co. Patterson Manfg. Co. 
Efrid Manfg. Co. Tuscorora Cotton Mill. 


HICH CRADE HOSIERY YARN 
White and Colors. All Numbers. 
Sewing Twines on Cones and Tubes. 


SPECIALTIES IN WEAVING YARN. 
Black and white. Double and twist for woolen trade. 


CAN NON MILL 55 Leonard St 


New York. 
THE RAVINE MILLS CO. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


COTTON WARPS 


In White and Colors on Beams 
and Jackspools 


Specialty of Fast Black Twist on Jackspools. 


VERNON, CONN. 
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Cotton Warps ana Yarns, 


In Gray and all colors, single or 
two or more Ply, and Cable Cord. 


Novelty Yarns 


In various Patterns 
Colors and Twists. 
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Skein yarn (mostly Southern) :— 


it I OEE ot bn < innit bane bee kee cele euler ae 
DRG CU Gc. atid sal a ante oak ee a RN 19'4-204% 
14S tO SON Nate Os a 0s. 005 Sess scene 
OE. «. ciece ete har oka es age Oece ee aw we ae eae ae 
CAP Mista ti ciee wis 5s Gatos aie-awickdw arclwasnd aap 
$GIF i ccidetcde viel tots utes ae 
20/2 ehede:d)< meh + aleGahs op clea ee siuew Sie en ae eae 
30/2 . ‘ 5 PB eaNE 6 a aay te dickn a! hg ees ot oe Ue 31-32 
AD/2 .secees errr err ey ck ee oe fk ce 
EE ids ine in ca ed ONe eee Leen aan 22 
PEPE Mn ciccpn crete teste tere erast eee ae ee 
O/3 CATPOE 2 vccccccsvccesvceccvecscccce 184-19 
8/3 slack ; TRO en eee 1814-19 
0/4 slack .. sie ade. “esis sla oi ea ee 


Warps (Southern) :— 
Ce ee 


RR cca spics oc tere vs cobb at ee eee engebamer veumure 21% 
Ee an a ie ee eee eee ee ee 22 
2 to 225 23-2344 
MEE? fae cs cig Ghia. Gin pans atk earn wb Re ee aera aerate aale 27 

/ 4 


a ee ee ee ee eee ee ee 
Ce ee Oe et Eee Tee rr Ts 


30/2 <6 TeITT LIT eL ict ee a 
40/2 43-44 


Mixed colored yarns (mock twist, half colors) :— 


to 14s 


ile ORS CRN... clus vic ered steps be aiew bina cee eee 24-25 


Mock Egyptian, 2c. advance over white. 
gyptian, 7 to 8c. above best quality white 
a 


Worsted Yarn. 


spinners are all busy on orders booked in 
November and December. Spinning particulars 
hich at first were slow in coming forward have 
w been more or less placed. While the heavy 
weight business has not been a success yet with 
the late light weight season and the present heavy 
weight season the weavers of worsted yarn are 
well employed. The heavy weight orders placed 


far are about one-third short of what they 


ild be, but many sample pieces are out and if | 


buyers place any duplicate orders a big heavy 


ght business may be secured about the time 


veavers should start on light weight orders | 


n July. If this happens, the start on light weight 
season may be much delayed. 
good business has been secured by the 


ners from yarn orders for the present heavy 








G. J. MERWIN, Prest. and Gen’l Mgr. 


Incorporated 1893 


WH waar i Woo hey 


e Makers yf F e Migh Grade 
SPOOL COTTON 
ofcver y/ de sero lion for lhe ma nufactaring lradaés 


Mil Westficld, Mass 
LINEN YARN IMPORTER. 


HUGHES FAWCETT, 115 Franklin Street, NEW YORK. 


Flax, Hemp and Jute Line and. Tow Yarns, 
For Weaving Purposes. 
linen dacquard Harness Twines, 
Fine Cotton Harness and Heddle Twines, 
For Cotton, Silk, Woolen and Carpet Manufacturers. 


Correspondence solicited. Samples promptly furnished. 


Catablihed 1863 
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426 and 428 
Market St., Phila. 


Theo, H. Strouse & Co. 


Box Shook 


and 











THE CONNECTICUT BOX CO. 


New Haven, Conn. 


FRANK A. TIERN EW, 
206 West Broadway, New York, N. Y. 
| WOOL, SILK, MOHAIR, CAMEL HAIR, RAMIE. 


Ramie Tops, Ramie Noils, Silk Tops, Silk Noils, 
Ramie Yarns, Silk Yarns, Silk Noil Yarns. 


Prepared Tussah Silk for Woolen Manufacturers, 


ready for immediate use on regular woolen machinery, 


FREDERICK A. BETTS, Sec’y and Treas, 


The Merwin Paper Company 


Hartford, Conn. 


Press Papers and Fender Boards 


Correspondence Solicited 


Mills at Rainbow, Conn. 


Address Inquiries to Rainbow, Conn. 
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Pocasset Worsted Company, 


WORSTED YARNS 


IN THE GRAY. 






Mills at 
Thornton, R. I. 






Office 
100 Boylston St., Boston, Mass. 


















__French System. B. F, BOYER co., Bradford System. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


WORSTED AND WOOLEN YARNS, 


Office and Mill, River Ave. and Marlton St. CAMDEN, N. J- 





> WORSTED YARNS 
Woolena4 Merino 
YARN S&S RICHARD CAMPION. 
Eaton Rapids Woolen Mills, SELLING AGENT FOR 


EATON RAPIDS, MICFE. 


Bristol Worsted Mills, 


aooy & SraEet, Highland Worsted Mills. 
Yarns and Braids 300 Chestnut Street, 
Worsted, Spun Silk. PHILADELPHIA, PA, 





FPROVIDENCE,. FR. I. 


THE MALCOLM MILLS Co., 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


FANCY YARNS and POLISHED THREADS. 


Offices: 229 Chestnut St., Philadelphia. 
Milis: Frankford, Pa. 


KROUT & FITE MANUFACTURING CO., 
Silk, Cotton and Mercerized Narrow Fabrics 


BPcocl Tapes a Speciality. 
Pelephone Connection. Office and Mill, Allegheny Ave. and Emerald St., PHILADELPIA. 


aR Solis, Boston. 
hice las 


ANDREW J. SOLIS, Jr. & CO. 














HOFFIAN, DeWITT & [McDONOUGH CO., 


Manufacturers of 
Tapes, Webbing 

and Bindings. 
COTTMAN and G STS., PHILADELPHIA 


Ryer’s Station, Pb. & R. R. R. 
Bell Telephone, 203 «oD eltenham. 
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CHART SHOWING 


weight business during the past month. Many 
sample orders have been placed for yarn for the 
coming light weight season and it looks as if a 
good light weight business was anticipated. It 
seems strange to talk of the next light weight 
season when the last light weight business is not 
through. We know of some business taken for 
delivery in June. 

The coming season’s business will be largely for 
mercerized worsteds, piece dyes, grey mixes and 
brown mixes in various shades. 

Much single yarn is being sold in 3/8 to 1/2 
blood quality in sizes from 10s to 36s. Weavers 
are going to purchase yarn early this year, al- 
though spinners are going to require more spe- 
cific spinning deliveries than were given in No- 
vember and December in the yarn for heavy 
weights. The weavers who were lucky enough to 
buy yarn cheap secured the business; those who 
paid high prices were decidedly not in it. 

Weavers are getting ready to buy grey mix 
yarn again for the new light weight season. They 
will use 2/22s, 2/30s and 1/22s in grey mixes (20 
per cent. black and 80 per cent. white, 50 per cent 
black and so per cent. white, 70 per cent. black 
ind 30 per cent. white). The weavers are trying 
to buy these yarns cheaper than last year, when 
is a matter of fact last year the weavers were 

idy to pay any price for these grey mixes and 
ould not get them. Some of the spinners are 

aking low priced grey mix yarn by putting a 
percentage of Peruvian cotton in the mixes and 
ringing prices down. This is perfectly legiti- 
nate because the mixes do not have to be colored 
either before or after they are woven into cloth 


Some say that grey mixes have had their run and 


hat the’ coming demand is for the different shades 


of brown. 
Some of the weavers are next season going to 
make an imitation of worsted yarn on woolen 


pun machinery in fancy mixes in the warp and 
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RANGES OF PRICE OF WORSTED YARNS. 
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worsted yarn in the filling. In fact in some in- 
stances it is cheaper to use a woolen spun merino 
yarn in fancy mixes than it is to use cotton yarn 
on account of the price of cotton yarn and the 
uncertainty of delivery. Much single black yarn 
is being sold for twisting and much single yarn 
is being used for serges. The spinners are being 
bothered more or less by the necessity of having 
all bunches or slugs removed from the yarn, as 
the cloth is being very carefully inspected and any 
imperfections in the yarn on account of it being 
used single causes much trouble for the weaver. 

Prices are well maintained as spinners can buy 
wool no cheaper. In fact the worsted wools have 
never been so scarce as at the present time. Of 
course there is much foreign cross bred wool, 
but we find some manufacturers objecting to cross 
bred South American wool and insisting on the 
use of domestic wool. We know of at least on 
order turned down on this account 

If the spinners secure the business laid out for 
them there will be no lower prices for the next 
six months; what may be the condition after that 
no one can predict. There has been some uneasi 
ness caused by the slump in the stock market, but 
with an increase in population of 8,000,000 in six 
years and the people well employed, it will take 


more than a slump in water railroad stock to 


affect the manufacturing situation 
We quote: 


2/40s Australian ......... es acai aes asea laine RO 

2/40s Delaine seickatntaretala Wisse aetna eer 

2/36843/4to 37/8 Blood... «0. ..0.. 95 to 1.00 

ayses Ine Biogas § kts. 3. bt . 85-8714 

2/20s 1/4 Blood okt cate at Tee wee OSES 
eee tn asl. 


Woolen Yarn. 





The condition of the woolen yarn spinners is 


about the same as when last reported. Some of 
them are very busy running overtime: some are 


running in an uncertain manner and others are 
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CHENEY BROTHERS 


Silk Manufacturers. So. Manchester, Conn. 


Trams, Organzine and Spun Silks in the hank, or on 
spools and cones for woolen manufacturers. 


Silks for electrical uses, insulation and special purposes 
made to order. 


Knitting Silks, Ribbons and Piece Goods for Trimming 
Knit Goods. 


Dress Silks, Satins, Linings, Printed Pongees, Foulards 
and Decorative Silks; Upholstery Goods, Ribbons, 
Sashes, Plushes and Velvets. 


WILLIAM RYLE & Co@., 


Foreign and Domestic 


Spun SilK Yarns and Noils. 


Domestic Thrown Silk of every description. Fine Pure Dye Silks for the 
woolen trade a specialty. Importers of European and Asiatic Raw Silk. 


54 Howard St., cor. Mercer St., NEW YORK. 
SAUQUOIT SILK MFG. CoO., 


INSULATING AND BRAIDING SILKS. 


ORGANZINE, TRAM & HOSIERY SILKS. 


Fast Dye Organzines for Woolen Manufacturers a Specialty. 


Mills : Bethlehem, Pa., Phila., Pa., Scranton, Pa. New York Representatives, Wm. Ryle & Co.,54 Howard St 
Phila, Office, 4015 Clarissa St., Nicetown.— 
Chicago Office, 210 Monroe St.—Boston Office, 78 Chauncy St. 


Crochet Lace Edgings 


Spun Silk, Splicing Yarn, Mercerized Yarns, Cotton Warps, 
Sewing Threads, Tapes, Braids, Domets, Cambrics, Silesias. 


Write for Prices and Samples. 

















George W. Chapin, 229-231 chureh st., Phitadeipbia. 
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Non-Fluid Oils Lubricate Without the Aid of Heat. 


This is a most important point. Greases do not begin to feed until they have been melted by 
frictional heat in the bearings. This friction is invariably measurable on the coal pile and its 


cost must be added to the cost of lubrication. 


Non-Fluid Oils feed without the aid of heat, the 


instant the shaft begins to revolve in its bearing. They reduce friction—never produce it. It 
will pay you to adopt Non-Fluid Oils; they are cleaner and better than fluid oils—more 


economical than greases. Samples free. 


ORIGINATORS AND SOLE MANUFACTURERS. 


vithout orders and are shut down. The sale yarn 
pinners are getting the most orders and are mak- 
ing fancy yarn in various mixes to imitate worsted 
irn. The idea has been to make a 4-run Merino 
arn in fancy mixes for 55 cents per pound. Spin- 
‘rs have secured many orders for this class of 
yarn and next season many worsted weavers will 
ise these fancy mixes very extensively to imitate 
vorsted yarn. It will be used largely for warp 
with worsted filling 
rhe hosiery knitters are buying more or less 
merino yarn at low prices. In fact, the prices of 
ertain grades of short wool are on a very low 
Fine wool, however, out of which to make 
fine yarn, is holding at a firm valuation. Strange 
it may seem, certain grades of woolen spun 
arn are cheaper than cotton yarns,—notably me 
lium qualities down to yarns made from B super 
vool. All the knitters of underwear are con 
tracted with orders to the first of the year. At 
he present prices of material there is much com 
plaint as to the profits. Some knitters state that 
fine wool and Peruvian cotton are so high that 
they cannot see their way to place goods on the 
market at the prices insisted upon by the buyers. 
\dded to this there is much unrest on the part 
labor and manufacturers do not know which 
vay to turn. Those who bought their material 
early in the season have the best of it and own 
yarn and all material cheaper than they can buy 
n today’s market. 
Since the beginning of the London wool sales 
irices for all kinds of fine material, such as thread 
vaste, and Australian lamb’s wool, have advanced 





©. M. BLaispDELL G. A. BLAISDEL 
Pres. and Treas. Vice Pres. and Bers 


Established 1860— Incorporated 1893. 
THE S. BLAISDELL, JR., CO., 
COT TON, EGYEP’TIARB 


PERUVIAN 
American Long Staple a Specialty. Shipments direct to mit 
from Egypt, Peru and all American Southern Points. 
CHICOPEE, MASS. 
Cotton Waste Purchased on Yearly Contract from Mims. 


New York & New Jersey Lubricant Co., Dept. H, 14-16 Church St., New York City. 





WILLIAM B. CHARLEs, 


Cotton Yarns, || For the 
Cotton Cloth, ] Underwear 
Silesia, Sateens, | Trade. 


AMSTERDAM, N. Y. 


Boston Office, 200 Summer St, 





EDWIN F. SCHOFIELD 
ALL GRADES 
PULLED AND FLEECE WOOLS 
FOREIGN NOILS, CARPET WOOLS. 
COTTON WASTE 
New York Office 256 Church Street 
Mariner and Merchant Building, 


3d and Chestnut Streets, Philadelphia, Pa. 





JOSEPH M. ADAMS CO. 
WOOLEN YARNS, 


Carpet Backing and Rug Yarns a Specialty. 
ARCOLA MILLS, 


Main St., foot of Centre St., Manayunk, Philadelphia. 





| Knitting and Weaving 


YARNS. 


Cones, Cops, Warps, Skeins, 
Single, Double, Three-Ply, etc. 
Peeler, Egyptian, Mixed Colors. 


Large Assortment. 


EDWARD S. HYDE, 


22s CHESINDOUT STREET; 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
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25th Year 
1907 Edition published April 1st 


American Ditestory of the Knitting Trade 


The red covered book 


What it contains 


Full reports of every knitting miil in the 
United States and Canada, giving capitalization ; 
names of the officers, including superintendent 
and buyer; kind of goods made; number of knit- 
ting machines, whether latch or spring needle; 
number of sewing machines; whether the mill dyes 
o: bleaches or finishes; kind of power; number 
empleyed; selling agent ; kind of yarn bought. 


Special copyrighted maps of the mill dis- 
tricts, showing the cities and towns where there 
are knitting mills. It is so indexed that any town 
may be quickly found. This section of the direc 


tory is arranged alphabetically by states and towns. 


Carefully classified index of manufactur- 
ers according to kind of goods made, all the 
manufacturers of various kinds of goods being 
grouped together. 


Alphabetical index of manufacturers, 
giving the page number where full report of mills 
is to be had. 


Handy size for the Pocket. 


List of dyers, bleachers, finishers, 
printers, etc., making a specialty of knit goods 
work. 


Manufacturers’ selling agents and com- 
mission merchants handling knit goods; the 
name of the person in charge of the knit goods 
department is given, and when a concern is sole 
agent or special selling agent for certain mills the 
names of the mill sold for follow the agents names. 


List of the jobbers of knit goods, telling 
the kind of goods handled and the name of the 
buyer, with the New York address. 


Department ‘stores and large retailers 
handling knit goods, with the names of the 
knit goods buyers and the address of the New York 
office. 


An index of machinery and supplies used 
in the manufacture of knit goods, 
dealers supplying knitting yarns. 


About 500 pages. 


also yarn 


Price $1.00 


Published by the 


Lord & Nagle Company 


Textile Publishers, 144 Congress St., Boston 


New York 


Philadelphia 


Chicago 
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CHART SHOWING RANGE OF PRICES OF SHUDDY, RAGS AND NOIL. 





sr pound. All kinds of fine white 
vaste are very scarce, both in this country and in 
rope, and desirable lots are promptly bought 
soon as offered. Australian lamb’s wool has 
ced from 80 to 85 cents a pound. Rather 

1 pay 85 cents, some of the knitters are using 


Nevada wools in place of Australian lamb’s. 
Some weavers of very fine cloth have booked 
rge orders and are buying fine yarn  out- 
Fs le to enable them to fill orders on time. 
; as wool is being largely used. This is for fine 
: loth to fill the demand for shoe tops. The de- 
F and for fleece linings has not yet started, but 
ifter April 15th many good sized orders are ex- 
pected which will give spinners an additional 

ince to secure some good orders 

The French flannel mills are using more or less 
yarn, but the business is not satisfactory from a 
pinner’s standpoint, although the outlook is not 
bad. Next season the overcoating trade will start 
5 and good orders for yarn will result. Many of 
he woolen mills are running on short time, but 
s expected that the next season will bring 
bout a demand for wool goods and if this hap 
: pens, the yarn and wool of B super will be in good 


mand. 
9 


é The Rag and Shoddy Market. 


The market for wool substitutes retains the even 
tenor of its way. Perhaps there has been a 

ther larger quantity of stock moved and fine 
tock especially has been in better demand. Some 
medium lines of shoddy have been moved. Prices 

Id firm and dealers are not worrying: at the 
ime time they share with the wool trade the feel- 
ng of disappointment over the present conditions. 

We quote as follows: 

SHODDIES AND EXTRACTS. 


hite yarn, best all woof ..............0.- 48 
Vhite knit, all wool, best fine 





White knit, No. 2 





2 Bh cua ciao Rte tea. ile 
Light yarn, extra fine ....... wee 30-35 
New pure indigo blue ........ ... 28-30 


Merino. 


Fine light, all wool EEE RP 24-27 
Medium light, all wool ........  _faenr 
Fine black, all wool ........0.« aa 25-27 
Fine dark, all wool, best grade . . 22-25 
Medium dark, all wool, No. 2 ............ 15-16 
Red knit stock, strictly all wool . 20-22 
Red flannel, all wool 20-22 


Dark blue for hosiery, strictly all wool, 
PUG Eis tunamctemas:kelecr cin uke cape cous hee 
Dark blue for hosiery, not all wool, No. 2 15-18 


WOOLEN RAGS. 


Fine merchant tailors sitdicdlccradP ai tw, cnicdona dienes aie 
Choice light colors eee ee 
Is oto oa hoe oP rae cole oonlete ka tee 
OE Ss ole Sa emia cdc oWG:s bute Boew etree. eS 
Fine blues, plain .... nie? sated peice at ROM Lene 
Fine dark . > ene ) eeeee ois a. Dee 
Medium dark : » Fina ls te 714-8 
W orsteds, 
Blue .... : 6 ligtar ha lieeres gihatrte aw Se esi 
Black 22-23 
Serges 
New black ...... toh was Ree tate hithd tee eiksie” Mn 
New blue .... ok heii. w waveiootatenica kaise Meee 
Flannels. 
New scarlet .. Repeat ois hk Bae sci eee ee 
PRIN Sr oo ratta ek Sie vb ewe On Cab Mee erie .- 14-15 
CI eee ie sk MEN kee wee GS 
SOFTS AND KNIT STOCK. 
Soft woolens, best .. 9-0% 
Old white flannels .... 18-20 
White flannels, No. 2 ae 9s .. II-I2 
Old red flannels . 12%-13 
Light blue flannels ; 12. 748% 
Old blue flannels .. 8&9 
Old plaids 4 wees GAS 
White stockings bi wos 2g-ae 
White hood stock ... $9 J cdeecen REE 
Clear hoods . Paras esis -- II-I2 
Blue stockings 8-0 
Fancy stockings, No.1 . ree 
Gray stockings os ace SEOEe 


Black stockings er) 


as 


eek, a eae - 
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MOA Sa a lL TPS SOT 


WILLIAM B. CHARLES, 


Cotton and Wool Wastes 


Amsterdam, N. Y., U. S. A. 


COTTON YARNS. 


Contracts made with Cotton and Woolen Mills for 
Yearly Waste Production. Correspondence solicited. 
Shepperson’s Code,1878. Cable Address ‘‘Charles.”’ 


Boston Office : 200 Summer Street. 
SLACK & BRO. 


SHODDY ssacssee: 
cise vor FLOCKS 


M. B. SCHWAB, Pres. H. RAWITSER, Treas. 
Ep. GLUECK, Sec. arid Gen. Mgr. 








W. 4H. A. 





RIVERDALE WOOLEN CO., MANUFACTURERS | 


OF 


. Shoddies .. 


of every description. Capacity 7,000,000 pounds per annum. 
= Custom Carbonizing and Garnetting a Specialty. 
New York Office 


140 DUANE STREET. RIVERDALE, NORTHBRIDGE, MASS. 


Ta scl 


We-Fu-Go and Seaif e Water Sof 
ening Plants, and Scaife me 


Filters can beseen in actual opera 
tion in Textile Plants in any part 
of theU.S. Apparatus designe 
suit each special case ind 
guarantee results. W rite 
Illustrated Catalogue. 


WM. B. SCAIFE & SONS CO., Piss 
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Knit stosk camforters...........ccccccerees - 
ENN es ce os, AKA Sa bits uleees 124-13 
Light gray knit .... 10-11 
New light fancies 14-15 
New fancies ‘ coewecee 12-13 
Merinos. 
Light, fine 17-18 
Light, coarse . 7-8 
| Fine, dark .. 1442-15! 
| Coarse, dark . 54-6 
BE aR ivie-pw do Be weary Name eee eae 11-12 
| Black ; satanaee 132-14 
FLOCKS. 
| Shear, fine white, all wool ................ 89 
Fine indigo blue, all wool ................ 6-7 
Fine black and blue, all wool ............. 4-5 
Fine dark, all wool sae wen eed Wace See 
eet Ge et ce ok cect e ese) ee 
No. 1 black, al! wool cut ...... 5-6 
COTTON WASTE. 
Baths: 3 ORGS duo d cis sk ce caebavrunss 9-9 
OO Ee Ae ee 
Pees, Oe COD oan oa ccicescctvcsscecss Geare 
he ee d 7 
Bee. FO ii ee he i es ce eee es . 6%-7 
P No. 2 Card ...cccc ce ceesceccec essences 54-6! 
| No. 1 Oily Card 4-4) 
No. 2 Oily Card 2! 
Peeler Combing . 84-9 
Egyptian Combing 84-9 
No. 1 Linters ... . 54-6 
No. 2 Linters .. . 44 
| Woven White Clips 41-5 
| Woven Colored Clips 2-2 


— 





Dyestuffs and Chemicals. 


Acids 


Acetic, 100 lbs 
Citric, domestic 
Oxali Satis <3 ag shaker cca x 4 
Sulphuric, 60 deg., 100 Ibs 


Muriatic, 18 deg. 
Tartaric crystals 


Acetate of lime, gray, 100 lbs 
Re CD sweets bees 
ground 
powdered e 
Aqua ammonia, 16 deg 
Ammoniac, sal., gray 
3orax, bbls. Fa ott eee 
Brimstone, crude, foreign ton 
| Copperas 


Miscellaneous Chemical 





VULCANIZED RUBBER ROLLS FOR ALL MECHANICAL PURPOSES 





THE AMERICAN WRINGER COMPANY, 99 Chambers St., N. Y. City 


Also Power 
Wringers of 
all Sizes and 
Descriptions 













DYESTUFFS AND CHEMICALS 








FIRE, LIGHTNING, WINDSTORM. 


=HOME newyork 


Organized 1853. 





MAIN OFFICES, 56 CEDAR ST. 


Cash Capital, 83,000,000. 


ASSETS January Ist, 1906 - - . 2 
LIABILITIES (including Capital) - - . : é 





$20,839,174 
13,430,818 














Note amount of 














NET SURPLUS OVER ALL LIABILITIES > . 7,408,355 
7 net su rplus after | Surplus as regards Policy-holders - = - - 10,408,355 
providing for all] [osses Paid Since Organization Over *“ «.« -« 105,000,000 


San Francisco 
losses. 

HOME Policy- 
holders everywhere 
have protection, 
which is sure, not- 
withstanding con- 
flagrations any- 
where. 





[S prepared to entertain liberal lines on Sprink- 

ler-Equipped and Modern Improved risks 
generally, having a special department for the 
consideration of such business. 





ELBRIDGE G. SNOW, President. 
EMANUEL H. A. CORREA, Vice-Pres. AREUNAH M. BURTIS, Secretary 
FREDERICK C. BUSWELL, Vice-Pres. CHARLES L. TYNER, Secretary. 
CLARENCE A. LUDLUM, Ass’t Sec’y. HENRY J. FERRIS, Ass’t Secretary. 




































Cream tartar, crystals sc a'era aiw alae ate: Se ae Fustic, stick, ton ... she swans epi h com: MC 
Fuller’s earth, lump, 100 Ibs. ..........6..: young root . 45.00 
ON: SOD: SINR, Seo oe 0 esate. 6 0's Hes aS een OOS Gambier Ra no Be ga Ina a ae 4-414 
Og ROS ee ee ee ee eee Hypo. of soda, Am. bbls. cwt. ........ .. 1.50-1.65 
Potash, chlorate, crystals ................. 8%4-9%4 Indigo, Bengal, low grade ................+. 55-05 
powdered Pr! j Phi ia . 9-9% medium PIS 2 had Sl arkia -- 6214-75 
; carbonate .. ecg iipod tes Shikimantecace naptrt RAM high grade $3 7714-90 
Soda ash, carbonate, 48 per cent. .. peo deal 30 Kurpahs 50-60 
high test saa ie wicassiies os piety ae «aly Gautemala 35-70 
S ee OE EE eT Manila . 45-50 
NSOREE. Fai, Sine ce chads atte 1.30-1.70 Madras : 45-50 
5: Soda, caustic, domestic, 60 per cent. 1.85-1.90 J. (Synthetic Tiree 
; STERN ccc oacasleein he vate Mee wale Ses Indigotine ........ 5 is ee eae 
ee eine arbe « Se Logwood, stick, ton 18.00-22.00 
Sule OGs MEIN © 5 soi Oho e cr plentledeeckie « I-TR PORES: iiaxan as : 7 16,00- 19.00 
POR hcg is 5 arene baaieniaee es . WA-7% Madder, Dutch er yea 1344-15 
Muriate of tin, 36 degrees ae + a''a.s'euice 5 oe 
Dyestuffs. 52 degrees ro wav cue” ES-1SSR 
z ee EEE og ge ae wier crated wea a amc Poko 414-6 Nitrate of iron, commercial wees IM-1 
picric, best crystals .................. 22-28 Nutgalls, blue Aleppo ee .. 23-25 
c tannic, commercial ...........sscesese++ 34°30 Persian berries a 
S i \lbumen, egg ie 5 aaa ewe Qa wala oe We 6 seared ae Phosphate of soda ‘ ats -» I.90-2 
' blood .. ce ee eaten ree Eee kj Prussiate of potash, yellow 1614-16 
AEOSUIO POG. 5.0 v0. 00,0 emceeiara tie 662 5% 151%4-160'% Quercitron, ton : . 20.00-22.00 
ir line, oil ... ..eee- ITY-12 Starch, corn, pearl, bbls oo Se 
eult crpatels: . os caces ue awneacedds ees corn, pearl, bags sine x davv'ese ONRO-2:40 
f cE \ntimony salt, 65 per cent ate ... 2444-27 potato awe aah .. 24-4 
d Bichromate of potash, American ......... 8%-8% rice ES Ct eek Suc CUE Aka vee anes 6-7 
BiICmpee BE GOES 6.55 cote es og leet oo 00,0 ce OFeOe wheat .. aa , ; 43 
5 Bigtioniee OF SOdG 6 di cv sieiedinnn 95.00 dasies cig OO Stannate of soda ...... cota a ~« 10-20 
SORE 6...) a Gnlicrea Sicauta eal ei we wane 44-6 Sumac, Sicily, No. 1, ton and 
boxes ... eh eee ee |. Sicily, No. 2, ton 90.00-95.00 


corn 
Divi-divi, ton 
‘lavine 






Dextrine, imported potato .........-.+e0---s 


Tapioca flour 
Tin crystals 


Turmeric, Madr 


Zine dust 


as 


214-4 
255%%-30 
614-7 
6-614 
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Cyclopedia of 


Textile Work 


7 Large Volumes — 3,000 
Pages—2,000 Illustrations 


Handsomely bound in red morocco—books 
nearly one foot high—fully indexed—ready 
reference —printed on high grade paper 
the type is large—easy to read, 

This great work fully meets the needs of 
the Vanufacturer, uperintendent, Selling 
feent, Designer, Ove? r, Second-hand and 
Clerk. Itis absolutely authoritative on all 
subjects relating to textile manufacturing. 
It takes you from the raw fibre to the pack 
ing case, explaining every process and op- 
eration thoroughly so that the non-techni- 
cal man can readily master its contents. 

Each section written es pecially for HOME 
STUDY by an acknowledged authority, 
such as: Fenwick Umpleby, Head of De- 
partment of Textile Design, Lowell Textile 
School; Louis A. Olney, Head of Depart- 
mept of Textile Chemistry and Dyeing, 
Lowell Textile School; 44 A. Metcalf, Man- 
aging Director ‘**‘ The Textile American;”’ 
H. William Nelson, Head of Department of 
Weaving, Lowell Textile School; John F. 
Zimmermann, formerly with Central Woolen 
Co., Wilton Woolen Co., ete.;: Charles C. 
Hedrick, Mechanical Engineer Lowell Ma- 
chine Shop; A/les Collins, Superintendent 
Abbot Worsted Co. 


Order Now—Save 43% 
Regular Price, $42. Special Price, $24 


The books will be sent you prepaid for five duys 
free examination. If after careful examination 
you find they donot meet your needs, notify us 
and we will order them buck, paying carriage 
both ways. If you want them, cend us $2.00 and 
#2.00 a month until you have paid $24.00 the 
special 30 day offer price in full. 


CONTENTS. 


Cotton Fibre, Picking; Carding; Combing; Drawing; 
Ring aud Mule Spinning; Wool; Washing; Picking: 
Woolen Carding; Worsted Carding; Woolen Spinning: 
Worsted Drawing; Worsted Spinning; Simple Designs; 
Sateens; Backed and Ply; Fabrics; Veivet; Jacquard 
and Leno Cotton; Woolen and Worsted Warp Prepara- 
tion ; Plain Weaving ; Fancy Looms ; Jacquards ; General 
Loom Fixing: Spring Needle Knitting; Latch Needle 
Knitting; Hosiery and Underwear Knitting Machines; 
Textile Chemistry : Textile Coloring ; Mordants ; Natural 
Dyestuffs; Artificial Dyestuffs; Analysis of Fabrics; 
Wet Finishing: Dry Finishing; Processes for Finishing 
Standard Fabrics; Machiues Used. 


American School of Correspondence, 


CHICAGO, ILLINOIS. 
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INVENTOR OF THE 


GENUINE RED 
STITCHED COTTON OUCK 


BELTING. 


ae es ae 


A Gandy belt costs about 25¢ less 
than rubber and 756 less than leather 
and it is not affe: ted by oils, acids, 
heat or water, and lasts longer than 
any form of belting. 

So you see there are mighty good 
reasons for their being so popular in 
bleacheries, dvehouses, textile, wool 
en and cotton mills. Send for booklet 


“Experiences with Gandy.” 


THE GANDY BELTING CO. 


_BALTIMORE.MD. 


GUT CORDS 


are stronger than leather 
or rawhide and more flexible 


CTs cae as 


For Harness Straps, Jacquard 
Cords, Shuttle Changing Cords 


or anywhere that a round belt or cord is wanted to 
stand strain without break or wear, Gut answers 
this purpose, Regular sizes as shown. Write 
for prices- 


M. W. Wentworth 


Manufacturer of Gut Strings 
Office and Factory, 45th Street and Centre Ave. 


Union Stock Yards, Chicago. 
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FIRTH & FOSTER CO. 


Dyers and Finishers 
York, Emerald and Adams Sts., Philadelphia, Pa. | 


New York Office, Silk Exchange Bldg., Cor. Broadway and Broome Sts. 
Dyeing and Finishing of Piece Goods Exclusively, such as Wool Armures, P. ranellas, Satins and Henriettas 
Poplins, Serges and Cheviots, Mohairs, Bradford Finish, in Fanc y, and Solic ee olo ring 


Specialty in the Treating of Silk and Wool Fabrics, such as Eoliennes, Crepe Gen Her iriettas and all high 
tissues like Batiste, Voiles and Foules. Also, Cotton and Wool G i Mehels Linings and Lastings. 


_SPECIAL eahdhtatahecsesl IS GIVEN TO THE REDYEING OF ABOVE 


DYERS AND FINISHERS 225 


Ps anamas, 
so Suitings and Cle rakcin 


iss wool 


RICHARDSON BROTHERS 


Siano S53 FRANKLIN STREET, NEW YORK 


PAPER AND TWINE 


Stel NaS 


FOR FINISHERS OF TEXTILE FABRICS 


ae eke | Wag 


Established 1881, 


Peter B. | Peter B. ee a, Edw. J. a 
Prest. and Treas. 


HOME BLEACH and DYE WORKS, inc., 





DYERS AND BLEACHERS OF COTTON y ARNS 
Fast Colors for the Woolen Trade. Capacity 20,000 lbs. per day. 


Office and Works, Pawtucket, R. I. 





Pawtucket Dyeing *“S;:.." | 
ui Bleaching Co. cotton 


YARNS and 
one » Manufacturers of Glazed STOCKIN ET 


232 Front St., Pawtucket, R. I. 


DYE STICKS 


Drying and Sulphur House Poles of Natural Round Water 
Grown Cedar for Cotton, Wool, etc. Special Hardwoods ip 
Standard No. 1 and “Se lects” without knots, grades, for 
Silk Dyeing. Manufactured bv, piices and all information 


fro 
7 E. M. HAEDRICH, 


601 Mariner and Merchant Bidg., 


Office with Blodgett & Orswell 


Philadelphi» 





PRESS PAPERS 


BUY YARNS OF 


‘LUZERN COTTON YARN CO., 


WILKES BARRE, PA. 
SUPERIOR 


MERCERIZERS 


THE PEERLESS COMPANY, 
Dyers of Skein Silk 


FOR ALL TEXTILE PURPOSES 
Willard and Jasper Sts., Philadelphia. 


Pure Dye and Weighted. Bright and Souple. 
Dyers of Peerless Black on Artificial Silk. 


‘TEXTI LE SOAPS AND 


| ‘COTTON SOFTENERS 


INICETOWN TFG. CO., 


4303-09 No. 18th Street, Philadelphia. 


Duxbury’s English Calender Roll Papers 


FOR EMBOSSING AND OTHER CALENDERS. 
CHAS. A. JOHNSON & CO. for,2Stica 


55-57 Franklin St., NEW YORK. 
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a FACTORY TIME CHECKS 


TIME CHECK 


They are being used more and more 


Write for our pamphlet 
“Time Checks and Their Use”’ 


AMERICAN RAILWAY SUPPLY CO. 
Address, Dept. V, 24 Park Place, New York 


100 












WATCHMAN’S CLOCK, LATEST IMPROVED 
Portable and Electric 
Controls Night 
Watchman 
Allowance made for 


old clocks 
T. NANZ & CO., 
127 Duane St.,N.Y. 
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The WM. H. LORIMER'S SONS 60., 


Manufacturers of 


MERCERIZED YARNS 


FOR ALL PURPOSES. 
MERCERIZERS AND DYVERS. 


New York Office: ‘ 
Room 911 New York Life Building, Ontario and Lawrence Sts., 


346 Broadway. PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


PROVIDENCE MILLS COMPANY, 


65th AND CIRARD AVE., PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


BLEACHERS AND FINISHERS 


Correspondence OF ALL CLASSES OF LINEN GOODS. 


Telephone 
Solicited 


Toweling and Damasks a Specialty. Connection. 


JOHN FF. DAVIDSON, Orianna Bleach Works. 
BLEACHERS 


Of Turkish Towels, Cotton Yarns, Underwear and Tapes. 
Turkish Towels Made Up to Suit the Trade and Shipped to any Point. 


2558-2564 North 3d Street, 2557-2563 Orianna Street, PHILADELPHIA. 
Office, 2557 Oriannia Street. Correspondence Solicited. 


R. CREENWOOD & BAULT, 


pueacuERs “> MERCERIZERS 


OF COTTON WARPS AND SKEIN YARWS. 


Globe Bleach and Dye Works, 


Oxford and Worth Sts., Frankford, Pa. 140 Chestnut Street, PHILADELFHIA. 


We are sure we can give you better work and better 
service that you can get elsewhere. A trial will convince. 


T. BROPHY’S SONS, Jasper St., above Clearfield St., - PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


YARNS 


“Eten BLEACHING and DYEING 


AND WINDING 


ESPECIALLY FOR THE FOR 
»YED 


iccaona KNIT GOODS TRADE mu 


TRADE 


Schuylkill Haven Bleach and Dye Works, samuer rowrano, Schuylkill Haven, Pa. 


N. B, Bleached Finishing Yarns on Cones for Underwear, always in Stock. 


INCRAHAMVILLE DYE WORKS, 
Dyers and Bleachers ssisich"ssrsar-20i sas"sosc Bt Mant: 


POSES, Cross Dyeing, Ginghams, Ete. 
Also Dyers of Turkey Reds and Indigo Blues for all purposes in either Warp or Skein. 
Telephone. PAWTUCKET, FR. 1. 
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A. KLIPSTEIN & CO. 


Dyestuffs ana 
Chemicals 


Fast Colors for Wool and Cotton. 
Full Line of Direct Cotton Colors. 


THIOPHENOL BLACK T EXTRA | 








and 2 B EXTRA. rect Sulphur C 
PYROGENBLUER ... ie as ane Wade 


Direct Sulphur Colors, 


PYROGEN INDIGO. . . . . 


Chrome Fast Blacks, Blues, Browns and Yellows. 
Acid Benzyl Blue, Violet Green and Black. 





” Headquarters for Caustic Potash 90%. Carbonate of Potash. 
Chlorate of Potash and Soda. Tannic Acid. Bleaching Powder. 





122 Pearl Street, - NEW YORK 


BRANCHES 
Boston Providence Philadelphia Chicago Hamilton and Montreal, Canada 








SoLE AGENTS FOR 


The Society of Chemical Industry, Basle, Switzerland. 
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H. A. Metz @ Co., 


122 Hudson Street, 
NEW YORK, N. Y. 


AGENTS FOR THE UNITED STATES AND CANADA 


FOR THE PRODUCTS OF 


FARBWERKE VORM. MEISTER, LUCIUS & BRUENING 


Aniline Colors Alizarine Colors 
Chemicals Indigo M LB 


BRANCHES: 


Boston, Mass. Charlotte, N.C. Montreal, Canada. 
Philadelphia, Pa. Atlanta, Ga. Toronto, Canada. 
Providence, R. I. Chicago, IIl. Hamburg, Germany. 
San Francisco, Cal. 
Leboratories: NEWARH, N. J. 


Castor Oil our 
own make and 
Castor Oil Prod- 
ucts. Unsur- 
passed in quality. 

‘They are the 


standards. 


S7art a Soe 


=o 
SSS 


BOSSON @® LANE, 


—_— MANUPRACTURERsS—— 


| B. & L. ANTI-CHLORINE (ultra bleaching process) 
|| OLO SOFFENE (superior cotton softener) 
| BI-SULPHITE OF SODA 


' SIZING AND FINISHING COMPOUNDS 
Works and Main Office, ATLANTIC, MASS. (Suburb ot Boston.) 


Fie deg i 
o ae 
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Berlin Aniline Works 


Main Office, 213-215 WATER ST., NEW YORK CITY 





SPECIALTIES 


Sulphur Blacks, Sulphur Blues, Sulphur 
Browns, Sulphur Greens, Sulphur 


Yellows, Indocyanines, Nerols 


Metachrome Colors 
Zambesi Black V and 2G 


F. E. ATTEAUX & CO., 
BOSTON, MASS. 


Sole Agents for the 
TREMLEY BRAND 


Sulphide of Sodium 


Purest and Best Made. 
Safest to use with the Suiphur Colers. 


Printing AARKEN Piring Rollers 
COPPER Singe Plates 
and Sheets 
Taunton-New Taunton-New Bedford Copper Co. 
New Bedford, Mass. 


Our Guarantee: 


Superior Quality. 


Prompt Shipments. 


BRANCHES 
Boston, Philadelphia, Chicago 
Charlotte, Cincinnati 


Manufacturers and Importers of 


Aniline and Alizarine 


COLORS 


New Sample-Card Shop. 


Competent 
Experienced Management. 


Best work guaranteed. 
help. 


The Hatheway-Sheffield Co. 


Makers of Sample Books, 


foralllines of merchandise 


Color 


Cards ete. 


394 Canal St. west dresaway New York 


* CYPRESS LUMBER OO, 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


TANKS 


TIT Ee 
A Ta 
OF ALL KINDS tt me 
Factories at te j 
Apalachicola, Fla. Nie riot Z 


Boston, Mass. ee LL 


Our Cypress Tanks are the best ever m-de. They are made of care 
fully seasoned wood, and will not warp or shrink, but are built to 


stand all kinds of weather. 
and breweries. 


Endorsed by leading railroads, factories 


urpentine Tanks a Specialty 


outer for catalogue and delivered prices. 


- F. LEWIS @ CO., Ltd 


316 Baronne ye 

















DYESTUFFS AND CHEMICALS 


C > BRANCHES: 
Bischoff &z ( O 229 N. Front St., Philadelphia. 
* e ’ 124-126 Purchase St., Boston. 


196 Michigan St. oe 
I- Washi Z ws 10 Weybosset St rovidence. 
451-453 ashington St.,. NEW YORK at tt. Peak Ot. Blcnteedd. 


PYROL COLORS FOR COTTON 


of every shade and description, absolutely fast to sunlight, fulling, acids, etc. 


Domingo Alizarine and Domingo Chrome Colors for Wool, 


dyeing either after the one bath method absolutely fast, or on chrome bottom. 


KALLE & CO., 


Established 1863. 
MANUFACTURERS OF 


ANILINE COLORS 


NEW YORK 
BOSTON PHILADELPHIA 


Apr. 



























WALTER FF. SYKES & CO. 


BOSTON NEW YORK PHILADELPHIA 
Importers of 


ANILINE COLORS and DYEWOOD EXTRACTS. 


Agents for 
St. Denis Dyestuff & Chemical Co., Ltd., Paris, France. Coez, Langlois & Co., Havre, France. 
Brigonnet, Pere et Fils & Gaubert, La Plaine St. Denis, France. Poulenc Freres Co., Ltd., Paris, France. 


Giarch, Devtring, GUM and Gp, “Tere ou, °°” 


Chicago. Philadelphia. Boston. 


The “Anti-Pluvius” Skylight 


Permanently impervious against rain, snow, 
sleet or dust, without putty orcement. Bridge 
arrangement for walking on the skylight 
without contact with or pressure on the glass. 
The best construction on the market. Scien- 
tific principle, strong, durable, reasonablecost. i 





















Manufactured and Erected by 







b Relsure a (ac THE G. DROUVE CO. t 
E. Glass - — 





BRIDGEPORT, CONN. 
Manufacturers and Erectors of the 


LOVELL WINDOW OPERATING DEVICE 
AND SHEET METAL WORK OF EVERY DESCRIPTION 
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The Solvay Process 


SYRACUSE, N. Y. and 


> Company, sereor, ‘men. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


SODA ASH CAUSTIC SODA 


In all Commercial Tests. All Tests. 


Mono-Hydrate Crystals, Snow Flake Crystals 


For Wool Soap and Scouring. For Mercerizing 


Cotton, Bleaching, Dyeing, ete. For Silk Makers, etc. 


Sole Agents, WING & EVANS, Inc.. 22 William St., New York. 


Established 1868, 


AMOS H. HALL, SON & CO., 


Manufacturers of 


Cedar Vats aw Tanks 


2915-2933 North Second Street, 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
Tubs and Tanks of all kinds for Dyers, Bleachers, Factories, ete, 


Down Tews Office, 140 Chestaut Street, Corner Second. 
Hours from 12 te! 


Manufacturers of and Dealers in 


WROUGHT AND CAST RON PIPE 
or steam, water and gas. 
BRASS, COPPER AND LEAD PIPE. 


Iron and Brass Fittings, Valves, Ete. 
Iron and Brass Railing and 
Awning Fittings. 


Steam and Hot Water Heating Apparates. 


Steam Specialties, Pipe Fitters’ Tools, Ete. 


PIPE CUTTING A SPECIALTY. 


6. WOOLFORD wooD TANK MANUFACTURING CO. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


oem CEDAR AND CYPRESS 
aii TANKS AND VATS 
atti) For Bleaching, Dyeing and Finishing. 
a1 ie Reservoir Tanks of any Capacity or Shape for 
ot ti Sprinkler Systems and all purposes. 
a 
a Office 1429 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
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THE. COHNEN 


CENTRIFUGAL 


DYESTUFFS AND CHEMICALS 





The Hosiery and 
Knit Goods Trade 


Dyeing Machine ee 
TURnsicaanari? 


U. 8S. Patent 776,295, Nov. 29, 1904. 








Dyes Raw Stock 










Yarn in Cops, Skeins or Bundles (Warps) 


DYES SULPHUR COLORS 


without bronzing or streaking and leaves the Finishing, Etc . 
stock in perfect condition for carding 
or weaving. 


Fast Black Dyeing, 


Also Resolvent Compound, Olive Oil, 


ONLY ONE HANDLING Soluble Oil and Cream Softener. 


is required to dye, oxidize and hydro 
extract ready for the drying room. 


The Machine may be seen in operation by QO. F. ZURN CO. 


applying to the American Agents. 


A. KLIPSTEIN & CO., 273 Peo! &- 


E. M. THAYER & CO. fl | | f BLE \ 
4il “hie Aone. 


Alizarine Colors, Extracts and Chemicals 


— ; 


2736-38-40 N. Broad St., PHILADELPHIA 
















ARABOL MANUFACTURING COMPANY, 
100 William Street, New York. 


Sizing, Stiffening, Softening and Finishing Compounds, Glues, Gums, 
Dextrines, Starches, China Clay, Bone Size and Grease, 
Soap, Tallow, Weighteners, 
EVERYTHING IN SIZINGS, Ete. SAMPLES MATCHED. HICH CRADE GOODS. 












GEISENHEIMER & CO. ( Aniline Salt and 
185 Front Street, NEW YORK. il. 
Branch Offices: m re ° Aniline Colors. 
19 Pearl Street, Boston, Mass, DYESTUFFS, 


31 No. Front Street, Phila., Pa. DYEWOOD EXTRACTS. 
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NORWOOD ENGINEERING COMPANY. 


FLORENCE, MASS. 





een fo |: 


WILSON FILTERS FIRE HYDRANTS 


Our filters are already in use in a number of the representative textile mills of the 
country, from whom we have received many expressions of satisfaction. Our 
representative will call and explain our system whenever desired. 


Natural water grown cedar DY F STI t KS 
Thoroughly tested — fully guaranteed 

Made to suit all the different kinds of machines. The high 

quality of my dye sticks is shown by a constantly increasing 

demand that has necessitated enlargements of facilities to six 

times their original capacity. Now they are used all over 

the world. Write for prices. 


s Manufacturer Drying Machines, Dry Poles, Wood Rolls, 
Frank Bailey, Trucks and Fans. Cedar Brook, N. J. Works at Braddock. 


The Hooven, Owens & Rentschler Co., 


IAMILTON, OHIO. 


BUILDERS OF THE 


Hamilton-Corliss Engine. 


Simple, Compound and Condensing, of any size, for all purposes. 


New York, 39 and 41 Cort andt St. Chicago, 46 South Canal St. 
St. Louis, 317 Security Building. 









= | EEE 
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Day and Evening 
Tnstruction in... 


ponlodl 


PICKING, CARDING, COMBING 
AND SPINNING, WARP PREP- 
ARATION AND WEAVING, 
DESIGNING, KNITTING 
CHEMISTRY AND _ DYEING. 











CATALOGUE ON APPLICATION. 






Address 


NEW BEDFORD, MASS. 





Very Attractive Cotton [iill 
Locations, 


Are you a textile manufacturer or a cotton 
mill superintendent and not entirely satisfied 
with your present location in the East, North 
or South? If so, let us put you in touch with 
one of the cities in Arkansas and Indian Ter- 
ritory along the 


Tt 









EL 





At several large cotton shipping points 
where cheap fuel would be procurable and 
| where good labor conditions exist, the majority 
of the capital would probably be subscribed 
locally or in lieu of this a substantial bonus 
would be given. 

The especial advantages of locating ata point 
| with raw cotton at your very doors are obvious, 
| as the amount saved in freight on raw cotton 
ginning, compressing and handling should not 
be overlooked. 

Write today, as the industrial organizations at 
a number of points are ready to act at once, now 
is the time to secure an excellent proposition. 

Booklet ‘‘ Opportunities ”’ and other industrial 


literature regarding the Rock Island-Frisco Lines 
| on application. 


M. SCHULTER, Industrial Commissioner, 
Rock Island-Frisco Lines, 
Frisco Building, ST. LOUIS, MO. 























New Bedford Textile School 


TEXTILE SCHOOLS 235 





New Bedford Textile 



























| Write for Catalogue. 








(PHILA DELPHIA 


extile chool 


TWENTY-THIRD YEAR. 
Oldest in Hmerica . . . 
Most Zomplete in the World. 


Endorsed by the leading Educators 
and Manufacturers. 


Cotton, Wool, Worsted and Silk 


Instruction given in Designing, Weaving, Carding, 


Spinning, Chemistry, Dyeing and Finishing. 


1DOG-2. 


Day Classes open October Ist, 1906. 


Evening Classes open October 8th, 1906. 


Special Courses in Textile Chemistry and Dyeing. 


For illustrated Year Book and other information, address 


E. W. France, Director, 
Broad and Pine Streets, Philadelphia. 


Reliance 
Hot Plate 
Press 


For Hosiery and 
Underwear 
Trade. 


For price and par- 
ticulars address 


CHARLES HART 


Hedge and Brown Sts., 
7rankford, Phila., wa. © 

















Established 1549. Mass. Corp. S. R. Mason, Treas. and Mgr 


MASON BRUSH WORKS, 


Manufacturers and Repairers of 





CARD ROLL 


Mill and Machine Brushes 


For Textile, Paper Mills, Etc. 


WORCESTER, MASS. 
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WILDMIAN JOE. 60. 
GIRGULAR RIB KNITTING JIRGHINERY 


AUTOMATIC AND PLAIN 


For all classes of Ribbed Hosiery and Underwear, Combination Suits, Sweaters, etc. 


HOSIERY RIBBER. 


ESTABLISHED REPUTATION FOR LARGEST PRODUCTION, 
BEST QUALITY FABRIC, DURABILITY, ECONOMY OF OPERATION. 


Full Particulars, Description and Samples Furnished upon Application to the 


WILDMAN MFG. CO. 


NORRISTOWN, PENNA. 








Sy 
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ie armemirt 
rVPe Co. 
Sustained by the Courts 


In Our Suit Against a Competitor 
for INFRINGEMENT of 


Our Patent ‘Wave Design.” 


In a decision rendered February 16, 1907, by the United States 
Circuit Court, holding our Design Patent No. 36,895 valid 


and infringed and awarding a perpetual injunction, 





which has again proved us to be the “‘ leaders” 
in 


Original and Effective Designs 


for trimming Ladies Underwear. 





Mills: Germantown, Philadelphia 
P.O. Address, Logan Station - - Philadelphia 


(We caution competitors from infringing on our patented designs.) 





i i AVAAVAYERRAASVONMANS VTE ET TT AM DATE TE RAY ERA a 


POEL LEELLELLLLL 


SS Ohh eee 
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If You Want YES TREDICK UH. 


Largest Production Girgular Rib Knitting 
For Least Money MACHINERY 


Write | For making Ribbed Underwear, 
Combination Suits, Sweaters, Cuffs, 


(ieo D Mayo | $hirt Borders, Hosiery, etc. : ; : 


Correct Construction. Excellence 


Machine Co., ~~~ and Durability. 
Laconia, N. 1. | , 





9 Wine AS = = 
ri AYO S LATEST IMPROVEMENTS 
‘ QUALITY OF FABRICS AND PRODUCTION 
New Full Automatic Knitter. UNEXCELLED 
PHILADELPHIA OFFICE, NYE & TREDICK CO. 


KNICKERBOCKER BLDG., COR. SIXTH AND ARCH STS. 
B. M. DENNEY, REPRESENTATIVE. 606 Arch St., PHILADELPHIA. PA. 
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Full Fashioned Hosiery Machines 


For the manufacture of hosiery in cotton, lisle or silk in all guages, from 14 


to 32 needles (spring beard) to the inch, from 12 to 24 sections, built by 


Schubert & Salzer 


in cotton-system with split, striping, single and double lace attachments. 


Also Latch Needle Machines, hand or power motion, built by 


Seyfert & Donner 


for the manufacture of sweaters, cardigan 


jackets, ladies’ blouses, vests, gloves, etc. 








The picture represents a full automatic 


power machine with independent heads. 











Catalog ohn application. 


Otto | Walther, é. 


507 Bourse, PHILADELPHIA. — 








*SOVERLOCK”? MACHINE 
(Trade Mark) (Pat. April 5, 1892) 
Patent twice upheld by U. S. Court af Appeals 


~ 
Trade Mark 
For TRIMMING, SEAMING (or Hemming or Overedging) and COVERING 
Raw Edges of Knit Underwear and Hosiery 
N in ONE OPERATION at 


3000 Perfect Stitches per Minute. 
WILLCOX & GIBBS SEWING MACHINE CO., 
General Offices: 658 Broapwary, cor. Bonp STREET, 
NEW YORK, N. Y. 


in 1859. LONDON PARIS MILAN 









NOTTINGHAM 








Sh. ~~ a ss 


eee eo 


— 


“a 


e 
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ALL KINDS OF 
NEW AND SECOND HAND 


JAMES TAYLOR, 
KNITTING 


i2i Arch Street, 
Philadelphia Pa. 


MACHINERY 


A RARE OPPORTUNITY TO BUY. 


2 Bruce band folder and cutters. 
1 Weston & Dennis Press, 32x40 in., 
15 Hollow Plates. 
Lot hosiery stamps, boards, etc. 
88 Beattie & Hepworth & Abel loopers. 
6 Hosiery presses (lever). 
114 Lamb and Grosser sweater machines. 
200 Ribbed underwear machines, various sizes. 
50 Brinton & Co. 4 aut. knitters, sizes. 
80 Union Special machines, various styles. 
1 Rotary fire pump. 
100 feet woven rubber hose, 3 inches dia. 
2 paper cutters. 
8 Toque machines. 
6 Mayo machines. Various sizes. 
100 Brooks welters. 
8 Fleecing machines. (Nappers.) 
150 Brinton & Co. and other make hosiery ribbers. 
140-Ribbed shirt machine cylinders and dials, 
all sizes, cuts and makes. 
2 Grosser Jacquard machines for gloves. 
3 Cyclone dryers. (Hosiery.) 


oe 
— bo OF es et Oto 


_ 


— 


Typewriters. 

Band folding and cutting machines. 

Centrifugal Pump. 

Small Steam Pump. 1 Small Belt Pump. 

Rudolph Sewing Machines. 

Lamb border machines, auto. rack. 

Crawford Hollow Plate Press. 

Back gear screw cutting lathe, 5 ft. x 14 in. 
swing 

Newmans watchman’s clock, 16 stations. 

German sweater machines, flat. 

Crane 18in. Diam. 16 needles per in., 2 feeds 

with collarette attachment. 


3 Double Ribbed Machines. 


Fireproof Safes. 

Cop and Skein Winders. 

Pownall Screw Press 34 x 52 in. 

200 Needle Standard Knitters with double 
sole att. 

Lamb 10’ x 6 Needle Double Border 
Machine power att. 


WRITE FOR COMPLETE LIST. APPRAISEMENTS A SPECIALTY. 
We are always in the market to buy good second-hand Knitting and Finishing Machinery. 


The Merrow 


High Speed Overseaming, 


Overedging 
and Scallop Stitch Machines are 


FAST 
DURABLE 
Light Running 


OUR NEW STYLE 60 MACHINE for 
Trimming and Overseaming in one Op- 
eration produces the strongest, best 
Seam and does it with the greatest 
economy. 


USE STYLE 18 for Horse Blankets. 
STYLE 17 or 22 for Bed Blankets. 
STYLE 35 B SHELL, for Necks and 
Fronts of Rib Goods, produces the 
most showy, substantial finish. 


Send for Catalogue and Samples. 


THE MERROW MACHINE CO, #487Forp, 


Knickerbocker Building, Sixth and Areh Sts., Phila. 


CONN. 
346 Broadway, New York 
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WALTER @ CO., Limited 


Muhlhausen /Thur, Germany. 








SPECIAL MANUFACTURERS OF 
KAnitting and 
Winding Machines 


for hand and power driving, of best quality 
and perfect construction. 









Pee 
He ESS 


Specialty : 
Jacquard Machines 


for hand and power driving for manufactur 
ing of sweaters and every possible faney 
article of that nature. 


















PRICE LIST AND 





SAMPLE ON APPLICATION 





American Representative 


E. W. S. JASPER, 


120-122 Liberty St., New York. 





FULL FASHIONED HOSIERY MACHINES 


COTTON SYSTEM 
for manufacturing plain and fancy hosiery and under- 
wear in Cotton, Lisle or Silk, in all gauges, from 1? to 
“8 sections, split, striping, lace and plating attachments. 


FLAT RIB TOP MACHINES. 


Type S. L. R. Improved Cotton System 
6 color attachment, etc. 


Production on 8 section machine 250 


dozen rib tops per week. 
Built by 


KARL LIEBERKNECHT 


Oberlungwitz (Saxony). 


E. O. SPINDLER, 350 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 
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The Invincible 


Full Automatic. 
“The KNITTER that KNITS” 


THE LARGEST PRODUCER OF PERFECT WORK, 
. nieeeneotm . ’ > an . wre , | Can be 
SIMPLE, POSITIVE: AND EASY TO OPERATE, | 
| furnished 


asa 


E.JENCKESMFG.cO. =. 
Pawtucket, R. I. ; 


PHILADELPHIA OFFICE, 


101 North Sixth St. 


High Speed 
Rib Knitting 
Machinery. 


Our latest model machinery has been designed to run at very 
high speed, giving large production. This is accomplished with 
fewer seconds, less breakage of needles, less jar and wear and 
tear on machines than has been customary at lower speeds. 


We also make Special 


STRIPING AND DESIGNING MACHINES 


for Fancy Golf Stockings, Bathing Suits, Sweaters, Toques, To- 
boggan Caps, Skirts, etc. 


Our Machinery gives large production 
at low cost and enables manufacturers 


to meet the market always and make 
a profit. 


STAFFORD & HOLT, 
LITTLE FALLS, N. Y. 
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H. Brinton & Co. 


213-215 Race Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 





BUILDERS OF 


Knitting Machinery 
For HOSIERY and UNDERWEAR. 


———_—_-»-»; Complete Estimates Furnished. Send for 


: am 


Particulars, 


The cut shows our Improved Automatic Ribber with 
Weli and Slack Course for Half Hose, Tops and Ribbed 
Legs. 


THE TWO LEADERS 


FULLY AUTOMATIC HOSIERY KNITTERS 


FOR MAKING ALL KINDS AND 
GAUGES OF SEAMLESS HOSIERY 


One with GEARS, the other with CHAIN 
for pattern mechanism, to meet the 
various tastes of different manufacturers, 

Both used and approved by leading 
hosiery manufacturers. — 

Both contain all the well-known essen. 
tials demanded of first-class knitting 
machines. 

With these two machines we can supply 
all manufacturers’ possible wants in the 
best possible manner. 

Write us for further particulars and prices. 

We also make all hinds of LATCH 
NEEDLES. Many leading manufacturers 
use our needles and say they are the best 
on the market. Send us a trial order. 


MAY © 


KNITTING MACHINE AND NEEDLE 


COMPANY 
“HEMPHILL” FRANKLIN FALLS, N., H. “ACME” 
Philadelphia Office, Knickerbocker Bldg., cor. 6th & Arch Sts. 
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EXCELSIOR KNITTING 
MACHINE MFG. CO. 


Meadow and Washington Streets 


ALLENTOWN, PENNA, 


BUILDERS OF 


Full Automatic Knitters 


With or 


wee Transferring Device 


nD 
ALL SIZES AND GAUGES, 2 1-4 INCH TO 4 INCH 


CIRCULAR KNITTING JOAGHINES 


~ Either plain or full automatic, with stop 
pe eb motions complete. 4 to 24 feeds for 
ee ator 
iS PB RIBBED UNDERWEAR 


Automatic Racking and Striping Machines for 
Sweaters, Cardigans, Collarettes, Cuffs and Anklets. 


be 


ALSO BUILDERS OF THE WELL-KNOWN 


ABEL WINDERS, SEAMERS 
and LOOPERS. 


LEIGHTON MACHINE CO., - £=Manchester, N. H. 
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OVER 1,900 PAYNE WINDERS IN USE 


By Hosiery Manufacturers, 
Wind for Cop, Skein or Bobbin. 


Improved 
bu Upright Spool 
Pi by pright Spoolers, 
iY. ca) = we) | agi To Spool from Cop, 
Ww ew 4 a - Skein or Bobbin. 
4 " O y) 
J 2 . 
= — eee — - , Doubling Spoolers for 
a see a) 3 ar doubling 2, 3, or more 
— ends into one. 
Upright Quillers, Quill 
from Cop, Skein or 
Bobbin. 
Ring Dresser, Spooler and 
Reel Spinc dles Gc op Skewers, 
Warp, Spool, Spe oler, Guides, 


Bolsters and St cope Made and 
Repaired at Short Notice. 


GEO. W. PAYNE CO., 


[Est 1865. Inc. 1903.) 
Office, 102 Broad Street, Pawtucket, R. I. 


GEO. W. PAYNE Prest. CLINTON F. PAYNE, Sec’y. and Treas. 


Sr CoS 


MAKER OF 
For Ladies’, Gents’ and Children’s Goods 


ssouiaailoin Drying Form Boards 


Best Workmanship. OF EVERY VARIETY. 


May we serve A great many cotton, wool Patent Loopers 


en and worsted mills are 


ith , i : wR _, Both single and double Stitch. 
yo Ww our customers and we wan , 


to send you samples for a 


trial. Any color you need. 
Crayons 


with the 


Patent Raised 


Lowell Crayon Company, Lowell, [lass, or 


Straight Points. 


| aS 
AVOGRAN Capes" 
jewel adhe }} Machine 
Cleans Wool, Floors, Anything. en Works, 


INDIA ALKALI WORKS, Boston. Cs Sconces, N. Y. 


NEW ENCLAND BUTT COMPANY, 


304 PEARL ST., PROVIDENCE, R. I. 


BRAIDING MACHINERY 


ALL STYLES AND KINDS FOR FLAT AND ROUND BRAIDS. 


SOLID SASH AND CURTAIN CORDS, 


SHOE AND CORSET LACES, BANDING 


AND ALL BRAIDED FABRICS. 
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Ce er 


Knitting Machines 


For Plain and Fancy Goods. 


THE BEST IN THE MARKET! 


- Special Constructions for different articles! 


‘Cardigan Jackets and Underwear Machine. INDEPENDENT HEADS. 


DOUBLE SYSTEM OF LOCKS. 


Double-side Power Stands, 6 at once. 


Paris, 1900, Gold Medal. 


Ask for samples and particulars, 
state guage and size you want. 


CLAES & FLENTJE, 


Mulhausen, Thur, Germany. 














Representatives: Ainslie Knitting Machine 
Co., Ainslie & Humboldt Sts., Brooklyn, N. Y., = = 
where all kinds of | d ane owe chi 
aan aa a en asine ae SES DORE eS Automatic Widening Machine for Sleeves, Drawers, Garments, Plain and Ribbed. 


WALTER KINSEY, 


NEW AND SECOND-HAND 


Knitting Mill Machinery and Appurtenances, 


MANUFACTURERS’ SEWING MACHINES AND SUPPLIES. 


= 


Electric Motors and Dynamos—various makes. 


*Phone 695 Spring. 549 WEST BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 


Do you wish to make knit goods | po 
as perfect as the French or Ger- ee 
’ Dixon’s' Flake Graphite 
man, and as rapidly as the 


offers economical, cleanly 
American ? lubrication, It'w ill not stain 
; the most delicate fabric. 


Do you want to plait ? Get free sample ‘120-C,” 
Joseph Dixon 


: Crucible Co. 
w ° want to knit worsted or . oe on. DXXxh 
> | : 


WRITE TO i Gilbert 
TOMPKINS BROS. CO., , Wood 


TROY, N. Y., U.S. A. ry e. Split 


Pulleys 


CHARLES H. SCHNITZLER, “GF SAGINAW 


Patentee and Sole Manufacturer of a i 3 MANUFACTU RING 
THE PNEUMATIC CONVEYOR @a D> COMPANY, 
For the handling of wool and cotton stock, ra & . — 2 
emeciates, jute and all pate of fibrous material, = SAGINAW, MICH.,U.S.A. 
wet or dry, lso 8 evators, steam heatin . 
and entilating, and millwork | generally. New York Branch, 88 Warren St., 
Blower and fan work a 1 . conveyor 5 o = : St. 
optatdren gg Don hee. oy’ Chicago Branch, 28-32 So. Canal St 
SATISFACTION GUARANTEED. Patented Oct. 15, 1 Sales Agencies in all the Principai Cities. 
A BC and Lieber’s Codes, 


215 NORTH SECOND S8T., - PHILADELPHIA, Pa. | Cable Address: Engrave, 
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Ghe LAM] y LEADER OF KNITTERS 


Original and Still the Best. 


Most widely Used; being operated in 
every civilized country in the world. 











For description, prices, etc., see ) 
catalogue. PA i 
: Circular Machines, = js 
crea" Qe a 


Lamb Knitting 


Machine Company, 


P. O. Box, 5888, Chicopee Falls, Mass. 
J. E. WOODHEAD, 100 22d St., Chicago. 
L. D. SANBORN, Room 505, Wool Exchange, New York. 


UNION SPECIAL 


MACHINE COMPANY 


HIGH SPEED ELASTIC STITCH SPECIAL SEWING MACHINES FOR MANUFACTURING PURPOSES 
TRIPLE THE EFFICIENCY of YOUR OPERATORS. 


(1) Cutting Out Neck Piece 
(2) Stitehing It to Back 

(3) Ornamental Edge Covering 
all in One Simple Operation. 


















Bound Neck. 






Turned Neck. 


Perfect 
Work. 


STYLE 6900 G. 
SPECIALLY DESIGNED FOR ‘‘ NECKING”’ KNIT UNDERSHIRTS. 
The one machine may be used to make either turned or bound necks. 


Both operations on this machine, patent applied for. 





Most Durable Sewing Mechanism Ever Constructed. 


96 South St., Boston, Mass. MAIN OFFICE AND FACTORY 731 Arch St., Philadelphia, Pa. Aa 
50 E. Main St., Amsterdam, N. Y. 75 EB. Kinzie Street, Chicago, Ill. 806 Main St, Cincinnat:, Ohio. i 

51 Mohawk St., Cohoes, N. Y. GENERAL EASTERN OFFICE 1507 Olive, St., St. Louis, Mo. a 
40 St. Antoine St., Montreal, Can. 47 Leonard Street, New York. 1525 Broadway, Almeda, Cal. 
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PAXTON & O'NEILL'S 


Full Automatic Knitter 


FOR ALL KINDS AND GAUGES OF SEAMLESS HOSIERY. 
RANGE ON HALF HOSE AND LADIES FROM 260 NEEDLES DOWN. 


3-4 AUTOMATIC KNITTER 
With Lace Effects. 
Exclusive rights to BROWN’S LACE ATTACHMENT. 


537-39-41 North 3d St., <« ~ - - ° PHILADELPHIA. 


| mee, eS ty Re 


ae emt, ce 


AUTOMATIC ane and PRESSING MACHINE for KNIT GOODS. 


This machine irons and presses ribbed and flat under- 
wear, giving a fine, smooth finish and most attractive 
appearance to the goods, not to be obtained in any other 
way. It does not break buttons. Inexpensive and easy 
to operate, and has large capacity. Knitting mills using 
them are greatly pleased with results. This method of fin- 
ishing is sure to come into universal use. Send for further 
particulars to 


J. W. CRAW LAUNDRY MACHINERY CO., 
SOUTH NORWALK, CONN. 


HEPWORTH & CO.’S 


Patent Single-Stitch 


LOOPING MACHINE. <4 


Needle working from the inside, avoiding the 
ee of needles and points and picking up 
6 meta 


| 
| 
| 


Bingle and Double Stitch, or Both Combined. 


JOHN W. HEPWORTH & CO., 
WN. W. Cor. Lehigh Ave. and Mascher Street, 
ro PHILADELPHIA. 


Hosiery 


Boards. 
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CHARLES COOPER 


BENNINGTON, VERIMONT. 


—— } MANUFACTURER OP € 


Knitting — 
achinery | 


Flat and Circular Rib, both Spring 
















and Latch Needle, Plain Circular 


Cir cular Spring Needle Machines, Lead or Trick Cylinder. 
R op Machine. 


dusines Needle Circu- | 
lar Plain Body | 


| 
iL @ Machine. ae 


Spring Needle Cylinder 
Rib=Top Machines 


For making Cuffs, Drawer Bottoms and Shirt Borders. 


Spring and Latch [| 





Knitting Needles, 
Burr Wheels, Burr 


Blades, Sinkers, | 
| 





Latch Needles. 


Spring Needles. | Jacks, Etc. 


COLLARETTE ATTACHMENT. 


AMERICAN EUROPEAN 
REPRESENTATIVE. REPRESENTATIVE. 

















G. H. ROGERS, FELIX LEDERER. 
509 Clinton St., Hudson,N.Y. 1x/4 Schubertgasse, Nr. 22, Vienna, Austria. 
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“NATIONAL” 


Stands for 


FINEST GAUGES 
BEST FABRIC 


LARGEST 
PRODUCT ON 


Greatest Va- 
, tiety of Laces. 


———— ee, and Novelties. 


Allautomatic. 


Lowest Cost 
for 
Operating 


Also 
Rib Knitting 
Machinery, 
Overedge, 
Crochet and 
Shell Stitch. 


NATIONAL AUTOMATIC 


KNITTER CO. 
728 Cherry Street, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


The greatest producing 
and most perfect 


Spring 
Needle 
Knitting 
Machine 

in the World 


Manufactured by 


Robert W. 


Gormly & Co, 
Troy, N. Y. 


We are the oldest mannfac- 
turers of this kind of machines 
in the country. 


Rib Knitting 
Machinery 
is the latest 


and most improved in the 
market to-day for any style of 
Rib Knit goods. They are 
durably built, simple in con- 
struction and easily operated 
with our Automatic Stop 
Motion. 

We have attained 
the greatest pro- 
duction with the least 
menders and needle 
breakage over all 
other machines 


Write for our liberal trial 
proposition 


RUTH 


Machine Co. 


YORK, PA. 
G. W. RUTH, Manager 


The Universal Necessity 


for new designs in Fancy Covers for Paper 
Boxes and the urgent demands for them have 
led to the adoption of 


Cameo 


Papers 


a line selected from among the best selling 
papers in foreign markets. Abroad, they have 
met with exceptional success wherever in- 
troduced and our success in handling them is 
assured at the start by reason of 


The Moderate Cost 
Attractive Appearance 
Good Working Qualities 
Durability of Texture 
and Value Received 

There are two designs consisting of as- 


sorted, standard tints, one design including 
gold and silver. 


Have your box maker show you our sample 
book No. 78 or send to us for full sheets to 
make up a few sample boxes. 


CHARLES BECK PAPER CO., LTD. 


Philadelphia, Pa. 
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| Hempnit’s Latest 


‘‘The Banner” 
FULL AUTOMATIC 















Buy 









Hosiery Machines 
right! 


MACHINE. 
Specially adapted to Platted Goods. 










Investigate what each make of machine 









will do, in quality and quantity of 















icles: icin wei eh a Greater 
product, the cost of repairs, length of variety 
u 7 ; oe : of 

2, etc Such ¢ restig r 
life, etc. uch an investigation will work 












show you why so many manufacturers 
Largest 
production 









Buy the Standard F 






Highest 
speed 











It is good on the start—and stays good 






Simplest 









Write for catalog and prices. 


STANDARD MACHINE CO. 


HOSIERY 508 Ludlow Street, 
MACHINES. Philadelphia, Pa. 


The Cotton Manual 


By J. T. Broadbent. 


of the Bradford-Durfee Textile School, Fall River, 
and formerly of the Mississippi Textile School. 


More 
yarn 
changes 

















Simpler 
needles 





















Least 
repairs 























This little Manual was prepared with the idea of telling 
briefly, but comprehensively, the things about the cotton 
fibre, its cyltivation, and the ginning and marketing of the 
cotton crop, the different kinds of cotton, and other mat 
ters bearing on raw cotton, such as the average student or 
person connected with cotton manufacturing or the sale of 
cotton goods, wants to know. 

There are excellent chapters on cotton baling, describing 
the different kinds of bales and baling processes, and on 
the se and mixing of cotton in the mill, with account 
of different machines employed, and improved methods of 




























The wonder of the 20th Century 
Manufaciured by the 


HEMPHILL 
MFG. COMPANY 


321 PINE ST., 


mixing. 

The Book contains about 100 pages with 20 illustrations, 
and should be in the possession of every person having to 
do with cotton in any state, from the seed to the retail pur 


chaser, 
Price 75 Cents. 












Published by 


LORD & NACLE COMPANY 


144 Congress Street, . ° Boston, Mass. 


PAWTUCKET, R. I. 





me * 
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Established 1870. — Incorporated (890. 


CRANE M'F’G. Co., 
LAKEPORT, N. H. 


Manufacturers of 


Spring and Latch Needle Machines 
for both rib and _ ~0»plain work, 
producing a great variety of fabrics. Patent remov- 
able hardened Wing Burr Wheels. 


tomatic Toque Machine. 


KNIT FABRICS CUT 10 LENGTH. 


Our Knit Fabric Cutter 


will cut from the roll, knit fabric into any length | 


from 10" to 40" at the rate of 100 pieces a minute. 


The lengths are accurate, the waste is a minimum, 
the labor unskilled. 


We also make a Slitter 


for cutting these goods into narrow strips and re- 
winding same into rolls. 


SAMUEL I. LANGSTON, 


Manufacturer of Paper Ninth above Market Sts., 
Box Machinery. Camden 


oN. 
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The New Boss 
Seamless 
Knitter 


Do you want 
the biggest pro- 
duction with the 
least menders,for | 
the least money ? 
If so, write to the 
Boss Knitting Ma 
chine Works for 

their circular with full directions. There is no cyl 
inder to be handled. We use only one cylinder 
and transfer device for half hose or ladies’ hose. 
This machine beats them all. Has no equal for sim 
plicity and durability. Makes 300 revolutions per 
minute. Built in sizes from 244 to 5',; from 40 to 
224 needles. Automatic in heeland toe. It is the 
strongest built knitter on earth. 


Send fur prices and particulars. 


THE BOSS KNITTING MACHINE WORKS, 


Cor. Elm and Reed Sts., Reading, Pa. 


LEWIS JONES, 

60% and Media Streets, ... PHILADELPHIA. 
GAS ENGINES trecuheey EFFICIENT 
BRUSHING MACHINERY > DURABLE 
KNITTING MACHINERY } LOWIN PRICE 


Jarrard Needle Works, 
New Brunswick, N. J. 


Manufacturers of 


Spring Knitting Needles and Sinkers, 
Slides, Web Holders, Jacks, Burr Blades, etc. 


The CRAWFORD 


PLATE 
PRESS 


For Knit or Woolen Goods. 


The most reliable machire of the 
kind on the market. 


PRESS PAPERS and FENDERS. 
SPENCE & RIDEOUT, 


Successors to 
J.J CRAWFORD & 8ON, 
NASHUA, AI. FI. 
Established 1868. 








MILL = eae T 


TRY OUR “SUPERIOR”, OF Standard Latch Needles 


SUNKEN RIVET-HEAD NEEDLES | 
They will save you money. EXCELSIOR NEEDLE cO., 


TORRINGTON, CONN 
The Largest Manufacturers of Machine Needles in the 
w orld. 

























Dodge Needle Co., Manchester, N. H. 


WM. COREY CO, 


Manufacturers of Knitting Machine 


Latch Needles 


MANCHESTER, N. H. 














Better Work. 


none Mending. Fewer Seconds. 
Hav- you tried our 


Patent Milled Rivet? 


C. B. Barker & Co Lian ay W. 15th St., New York. 
Manufacturers’ Sup plies Co 418 Aree Dan Phila. 

C. Shawl, 414 Polk St San Francis al 

J.C. eeeey 2a C =. de San ria ancisco No. 9, 
City of Mexico, Mexic¢ 


EXCELSIOR NEEDLES. ““-swves co. 


i 
The best Hosiery Needles in the af ae 
market. Manufacturers of all kinds of i ; 


wanownut wipe 0, Latent, x.3t. SPRING KNITTING NEEDLES = 


NEW BRUNSWICK, N. J. 
WM. BREEDON’S SON, PAGE NEEDLE co. ay 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


Spring Knitting Needles LATCH NEEDLES = |, 


Longer Wear. 

























of all kinds. Warranted in every respect. 


AND BURR BLADES OF ALL KINDS. ohare FAR, ew 


—— J. E. Woe ene, Tee woe sec ond Stree t, es Pano — 
LEER EM,. ~- Oh Y- Erutetinetaioene rs ere 
a, Pa. 
ORIO REAT : 
RION "TREA Nedideditietees’ Saaties Co. 


Screw Riveted Balmoral and Double Rib 418 ARCH STREET, PHILA. 
a Needles and Supplies for Knitting Mills, 


(Patented May 6, 1890.) 


Ali Work Guaranteed, MANCHESTER GREEN, CONN. | Agents for Excetsion NEEDLE Co., and NATIONAL NEEDLE Co. 











Che Continental Latch Weedle Company. 


Manufacturers of the BEST GERMAN NEEDLE on the Market. 
RIVETS GUARANTEED. Samples on application. SPRING NEEDLES A SPECIALTY 
{20-122 LIBERTY STREET, - - - - - - - - NEW YORK. 
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4,000 H.P., 72 ft. head, arranged to en 
generator and a single turbine to drive 
exciter. Five settings built for the Hud- 
son River Water Power Company’s Spier 
Falls plant and 14 pairs 51 inch for their 
plant at Mechaniesville, N, Y. 

Write for Catalogueif contemplating purchase of turbines, 


S. MORCAN SM'TH CO. 


YORK, PA. 4 
Boston Office, 176 Federai Street. 


The High Speed, Power, 
Efficiency and Durability 


of the 


IMPROVED NEW 
AMERICAN TURBINE 


ADAPT IT TO ALL CONDITIONS, 
Write for Catalog 18 


The Dayton Globe Iron Works Co. 


2 PAIRS OF IMPROVED NEW AMERICANS ON ONE SHAFT. Dayton, Ohio. 


SAMSON TURBINE 


An EVEN and REGULAR SPEED under all CHANGES of 
LOAD makes the SAMSON especially desirable for driving all classes 
of machinery where the output must be UNIFORM in TEXTURE 
and QUALITY. 


Write Department A-5 for Catalogue. 


The James Leffel & Co., 


SPRINCFIELD, OHIO, U.S. A. 


Risdon-Alcott Turbine Co. 


MOUNT HOLLY, NEW JERSEY, U. S. A. 


RISDON CELEERATED TURBINE 
ALCOTT HIGH DUTY TURBINE 
LEVIATHAN HINGED GATE TURBINE 


©On EXorizontal or Vertical Shafts. 
These Turbines are recognized as the most effective water wheels made 
come direct to us for this class of machinery. 


. Your inquiries should 
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“ABC” Steel Plate Exhaust Fans 


(TYPE E) 


Extensively used for elevating and convey- 









ing cotton, wool, etc. 


Superior in design and construction. 





Ask for Bulletin 180 TR. 







American Blower Company, Detroit, Mich. 
New York. Chicago. Atlanta. London. 












ELECTRIC 
Propeller Fan. 


| ) 12 inches to 12 feet. 


i Alt ting 
There is but one “Cyclone” Dust | | ion ni 


and Direct Current. 


Collector— The Knickerbocker | | Get Cata. 50A. 


Cyclone. 
THE FAN connected with 


**1905 Cyclone’? develops 















same amount of air at three 


fourths the speed necessary 















when exhausting into the You Save Enough Insurance 


to Pay for the Equipment. 


So it costs you NOTHING to have the AMERI.- i 
CAN WATCHMAN’S CLOCK. Fully approved Vad 
by all insurance companies. We equip factories | 
with Fire Alarms, S'gnals, etc., also Employee's 

Time Recorders, and Telephone Systems. Electric 

Time Sy-tem consists of Master Regulator in office 

with secondary electric clocks throughout the mill, ' 
insuring accurate time, Send for particulars. 


Pettes & Randall Co.,/50 Nassau St., New York 


old Cyclone construction. 






The Knickerbocker Co. 


Jackson, Mich. 
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“CYCLONE” DRYERS 


For Cotton Stock, Wooi Stock, Rags, Yarn, Cloth 
Underwear, Stockings, etc. 


—, =r = 


Automatic Cottou or Wool Stock Dryer. Automatic Yarn Dryer. 


Steel Bladed Ventilating Fans. 
Iron Bowl Yarn Scouring Machines. 
Complete Carbonizing Outfits for Wool, Rags or Cloth. 


THE PHILADELPHIA TEXTILE MACHINERY CO., 
Hancock and Somerset Streets, PHILADELPHIA, PA., U. S. A. 


=—- 


INES AND PICKERS 


CARNETT MACH 


For reducing to Fibre Cotton and Wool Waste, Cloth Clippings, Ete. 


WOOLEN 
MILL 
MACHINERY 


Including Rag, Wool and Burr Pickers, Wool, Worsted and Shoddy Cards, Mules, Yarn Twisters, 
Warpers, Dressers, Spoolers, Etc. 
Complete Equipment for Manufacturing Cotton Batting for All Purposes. 


Special Carding and Spinning Machinery for manufacturing Yarn from such low grade stock 
as Mill Sweepings, Linters, Ete. 


We reclothe or furnish new Metallic Toothed Cylinders and Rolls and relagg or furnish new 
Cylinders for any make of Rag Picker. 


SMITH & FURBUSH MACHINE CO., “*"%Scmersct streets, PHILADELPHIA, PA., U. S. A. 
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bers 





~ 


How 
long since 
YOU have ex- 


amined closely 





the reading matter, the 
illustrations, the advertise- 
ments, and the quality of  print- 
ing in The Delineator, The Designer 
and New Idea Woman’s [lagazine ? 
Never mind what opinion you formed a year ago 
or six months ago. No matter what article you are 
advertising, no matter what member of the family you 
are trying to reach—husband or wife—bachelor-son, or un- . 
married daughter—you owe it to yourself to size up the Butterick 
Trio as it is foday. 

For your own sake find whether yow are missing anything—and 
how much you are missing. 

A very brief examination of this sort has opened the eyes of many an advertiser who thougnt 


efore that the only mediums for him were magazines of an entirely different class. 


Tear out and send the coupon before you forget | think I hardly need add that when 


you send it you put yourself under absolutely no obligation. But I do ask that yeu will mention 


the article you are advertising, and the kind of people you mainly want to reach. 


QLOR AG 


MANAGER OF ADVERTISING. 


BUTTERICK BUILDING, NEW York. 
F. H. RALSTEN, Western Advertising Manager, 


First National Bank Building, Chicago. 


THE BUTTERICK TRIO, 


The Delineator, The Designer, New Idea Woman’s Magazine. 

The strongest, the largest, and the most efficient single power for 
business promotion in the world. 

Reaching more than 1,600,000 Homes—About Ten Millions of 
readers. Women who buy at retail stores, for their Homes, their 
children, Husbands and for themselves—the Cream of Good Customers 
in America. 


Foster Machine Company 


WESTFIELD, MASS. 


BUILDERS OF 


CONE AND TUBE WINDERS 


Both Close and Open wind. 


Our Machines are in use in Cotton, Wool, Worsted, Silk and 
Linen Mills. 


The FOSTER WIND CONE makes a Perfect Knitting Package. 


“Sirocco” Propeller Fans THE AMERICAN 
NAPPING MACHINE Co. 


Own the principal patents on Napping Machines 
representing the latest French, English 
and American Patents. 


bition and sample 
napped at Nort! 
Andover, 

Williamstow: 


At equal speeds have 50% greater volu- 
: Mass., on appli 


metric capacity than other makes of Pro- 
peller Fans. For equal duties show 15% 
saving in power. 


cation to any of t 
following offices 


° ° ° Davis & Furber Machine Co. 
Sirocco Engineering Co., Builders and Selling Agents, North Andover, Mass 


Geo. S, Harwood & Son, 53 State St., Boston 


22 Thames Street, New York. H. H. HEAP, Treasurer and General Manas 
WILLIAMSTOWN, MASS. 


Walworth Manufacturing Co., 


HIGH PRESSURE 


VALVES 4 FITTINGS 


“Walmanco” Pipe Flanges, 
“Never Stick” Blow-off Cocks, Mill Supplies. 


CENERAL OFFICES: 
Iis]2] FEDERAL S’TREET, BOS’TON, MASS. 


New York Office: Park Row Building. 





